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On the Okigin and Progress :/ AGi:ccT.Ti:i^ 

zJa di/fcreTit Ages end X^iicyis. 

IBj^ Mr. E. Rack, Secretary to th^ Sz'cUtj.} 

rriHE wifcft go^'crnments have alv^s regarded Agricu;- 
JL ture as an obje^ of the fint magritudc znd impon- 
ance, and by various means encouraged and (K-oxnoted it. 
Wkh reiped to ourfelves, the vaSue of our aars is ihe grand 
fource of national ricbesi and this value will e\'er bear an 
GOuSt proportion to their culdvation and produce. The art 
of tilling, cultivating, and improving the earth, io as to ren- 
der it fruitful, daims the precedenc}* of all other arts in point 
of antiquity as virell as dignity. It was man's original em- 
ployment in the pr^fxisval ages of happinefs and peace. We 
are told by the Sacred Hiftorian, that Adam imtrjded his 
children in this art both by precept and example; and that 
Cain applied himfelf to huibandry, whiLft Abel led t!ie Kfe 
of a fliepherd, feeding his flocks. After dte deluge had de- 
(fat>yed all the works of men, and fwept away every vellige 
of human art (except the Ark) from th^ace of the earth, 
we find it was the firft care of Noah and his defcendants to 
revive the knowledge and pra£lice of huibandr)', and to ef* 
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tabiifh them as the fird means of obtaining happiaefs and 
plenty in the various countries where they fettled. This 
art was carried on with the greateft fimplicity in thofe early 
ages ; and it would be a curious fpeculation to trace it through 
the flow and almoft kaperceptibla gnKktioas by which it 
has been brought to its prefent (late of perfedion. 

With refpeft to manures,, we hijve little account (except 
in the Bible) of any being ufed before the eftabliflimcnt of the 
Roman empire. In fevcral of the Prophets we find mention 
is made of dung and dung-rhilis,' in a manner whicii indi- 
cates that their ufe in fertilizing land was not wholly un- 
known. It is probable, that tbe inh^tauts of thofe ages 
which inimediately fucceeded the flood, knew not any method 
of refloring fertility to an exhaufled foil; and this opinion 
feems warranted by their frequently changing their fituation, 
when the land they occupied failed in yielding its natural 
produce. We find that Abraham, and tlie refrof the Pa- 
triarchs, had no long-continued refidence on one fpot. They 
applied themfelves to a paftoral life; and \^eti thtirnimie-* 
rous flocks and herds had exhayfled the natural produce of 
one place, they removed to another; ennobling by their ex- 
ample a profeflion or employment, which afterwards, for fe* 
veral ages, loft its original dignity, by being confined' to the 
lower clafles of the people. Such was the happinefs and 
tranquillity enjoyed in this innocent employment, that it 
gave birth to the fineft poetical imagery, and was celebrated 
under the peculiar diflinilion of the GMen Age. 

But asfoonas the defcendants of Abraham were fettled 
in Palcftinc, they generally became hufbandmen, from the 
chiefs of the tribe of Judah to the loweft branch of the faimily 
of Benjamin. High birth or rank did not at that time make 
any diftindion, for agriculture was confidered as the moft 
honourable of all employments. 
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caaaojbwthc 

that art to Osnu& Thrr 

iKfaie frew wiU in iIk idrils ani vac BCJt j^ffied 
peopl e ID fnep M i puKiS ot idob. i 
wts canied fofv, as t» ip uift i y tLoie aEws&s m^ikch 
cmphTol m cShge; aadcftato^e ju a rfMr <rf'iter ]aaA» 
as Ied»| onoBs &C. 

The divine lianoara paid to Bacchcs c ^jvE^^^'Stim' 
fi¥iri fiKmi tbe £mie fiMBve^ he hew cooxjd^r^ 
try as the inventor of planting ^ine^ards, ski th; ueber 
attendant iqxxi if^kaltiirc. It is alib reiased re tisc 



Perfians, gn the moft re^iefbble aut}K?r.t)% that ibor Kjogi 
laid afide- their grandeur onoe cvcrr month to est «-:±i huf- 
bandmco. The pie c epts of the rciigion taught bythsr an* 
cicnt Kfa^ or Pricfts, tnchsded the praSce of agncclrcrc. 
The Sabd among them was ofaKgsd to v»crk c-:ii his Lii\-2- 
tion by purfiting alt the labours ot agncuitwe: ana it « as a 
maximof the SEendaveda, that he u ho fcA s the ground wxt!\ 
caie and diligence^ acquires a gretcer d .-grce or religious me<« 
lit, than he coukLhavcg^uned by thetepetition of ten 
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£md prayers. The I'henicians, fo well known in fcripture 
by the name of Philiftines^ were.alfo remarkable for their at- 
tention to, and (kill in agriculture* But finding themfelves 
too much difturbed and con0ned by the incurfions and con* 
quells of t)ie Ifraelites, they Ipread themfelves throughout 
the greatcft part of the Mediterranean iflands, and carried 
y9\xh them their knowledge in the arts of cultivation. 
^ Mago, a famous General of the.Carthag^uans, is faid to 
have written no le&th^tw^ilQr-Qigbt books, on thefubje£t; 
which Columella tells us were tranflated into Latin by 
f be ei^pref^ prder of the Roman Senate. Ser v lus confirms 
this account, and adds, that when Virgil compofed his 
celebrated. Georgics, he ufed.thfsf^ bpoks as a model. We 
9re inarmed by the ancient lfVFiters,.that Ceres was bom 
in Sicily, where fhe firft invented the arts of till^e and of 
(owing corpf For (his oilenti^l.fervice, (he was, agreeable 
SPthe/fuperftition of thofe ag^s, deified, and worfbipped as 
tibe goddefs of plen^. The truth oC this is, that in the time 
of Ceres, the ifland, through her endeavours and the in- 
dudry of the people, became very fruitful in coitji: And 
agriculture was there efleemed fo honourable an employ- 
ment, that even their Kings did npt. difdain to pra£tife it 
with their own hands. 

The defendants of Noah, who fettled in Eiu'ope, 
doubtlefs carried their kr^pwledge of agriculture with 
them into the regions which they fucceffively occupied*-— 
But thofe who took poflbilioi^ of Greece were fuch an 
uncivilized race, that they fed on roots, herbs, and acorns 
after the manner of beails. Pelasgus had taught them 
the culture of the oak, and the ufe of acorns as food) 
for which fervice we are told divine honours were paid him 
by the people. The Athenians, who were the firft people 
that acquired fUiy tia^vre of politenefs, taught the Mie of co(i\ 
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to ihe reft of the Greeks. They alio inftruded them bo«r 
to caltiv;tte the ground, and to prepare it for the reception of 
the fised. This art, we are toM, was tai%ht them by Trip^ 
TOLEMOs. The Greeks ibbn perceived that bread was 
more whdefome, and its tafte more delkate, than that of 
acorris and the wild roots of the fieUs; accordingly they 
thanked the Gods (or fuch an unexpeded and benefidal 
prefent, and hx>noured their benefii£lor. H£siod,' who is 
generdly thought to have beeti contempdtaiy with Homer, 
was the firft we know of aoiong the Greeks who wrote on 
this interefting fobjeft. XbnotHoh has al/b^ in his (£co- 
nomicst remarked, that Agriculture is the nurfing mother of 
the arts; For, lays he, ^ where Agriculture fucceeds prof- 
|wrMfly, there the Arts thrive jf but where the earth necel&- 
lily lies uncultivated, there the odier arts aire deftroyed." The 
other emineht Greek writer upon agricuhure were, I)£mo* 
ciiiTUs erf Abdera^ SocRATicus, Archytas,- Tarenti- 
M us, Aristotle, and Theo^hrastos, from i^hom the 
art received confideriblc improvements; as it did alfo fropi 
HiRROir, Epicharmus, Philometor, and Attalus. 
The oM Romans efleemed a^cutture (o honourable an 
employment^ that in the eaflieft times of the RepUUic, when 
patriotifm was more than an empty name,- th^ highldl praife 
that could be given a man was to lay (tf h«% that he had 
weli cultivated tus> fpot of ground. The moft iliuArious fe- 
nalors of the empire, in the intervals of publick concerns, 
api^ed themfelve9 to this profeffion ; and fuch was thefioK 
plidty of thofe ages, that they aiTumed no appearance of 
magnificense and (jplend6ur, or of majefty, but when they 
ajq^eared in publick. At Atii return frotjs^ the toils of war, 
the taking of cities, and the iubduing of hoftile nations^ their 
greateft Generals were impatient tilV they were again em-» 
plojred io ^ artaxtf cuItivalioii» They thought it no dif- 
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^te to follow the plough, alfhough they were at the fame 
time ipvepared to ierve the wants of the Republick in every 
depaitnnetKt^f the government, to attend her councils, oV'to 
fmt themfelves at the head of iler vidlorious legions. 
. fifcuLUs, a oMbtztttA fitomah cbmol^nder, when in 
Aivica, reiciueAed of the Senate to be (ttftnifled, left hisytfrm 
mj^t fufldr fot want of proper cultivation in his sibfence ; 
and the Senate wrote hhn for anfwer, that it (hould be taken 
/Care of at the publick expence, while he continued to lead 
thetr armies. Cicero exprefled an high opinion of the 
^gOod effedls of an agricuhural life on thetnanners and con*^ 
dtiA, in his work de SemSlute^ i^ pro L. Rrfeio Anerino. 
And Straoo tells us, that thofe who pnuSliied agriculture 
in tndia, were the moft moral and juft of any ranks of the 
people* Cato the Cenfor, that ilhiftrious Roman general, 
politician, and lawyer, did not think it below iiis dignity to 
write a treatife on agriculture. Varro composed a trea- 
tifb ^on the Tame fubje£^ and on a more regular plan. Vir- 
•Gtt, who lived about the fame time, has adorned thb fub- 
je<^ wich the language of the Mufes, and given it inexpreffi- 
''Ue ^aee, beauty, majtfly, and dignity, by his verfe: in his 
'Georgics, he has finely embellifhed the precepts and rules of 
Jmibandry left by Hesiod, V aii&o, and Mago. Colu* 
Mairi^A, v^o flouriihed in the reign of the Emperor Clau- 
-Mos, wrote twelve books on huibandry, replete withlm- 
liortant ^nftru<9ion : he was a native of Bceotia in Spain, 
an^ had devoted- the principal part of his time to the fiudy 
of -agtisidtui^. This art received likewife great improve- 
HKnt firomJ^ two SAPiN^RNiEy Scorfa, Trbmbllius, 
And TiRfiKtHUS. Palladius alfo wrote (everal treatifes 
*49n the f&fme fubje£t:. : . . , 

' ;Sut%^ return to our ovm country. We are veiy much 
-m 4hc datk wiA re^pe£t ta the ftate and progrefe^ agri- 
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cidtiUne in Grdt-Briiaiii prcrioos to the 
Tint h was pictty gcaoally fci^Sifad, d^KcaXl]^ 
era, fbuth, and mkUand ports cf-Eng^avi, b ocnaBi 
of the Biodc^ and the fixxr&» we ire kft ahnaft 
ignonoti In the Jotter cod of the fi*^*!*^ ccdiim^ faov- 
trcr^ it fecms to haw been cultivated as a ^"^"^^j, and 
ccifed i^ciy gieat iifcuiruvcinmt. At this tme 
man Fitzheksirt, jv%e of the Coomon-PlBas» 
foftfa with diftingwflied cmnence in the pva&al paiti of 
hfdbaDdry. He appears to have been ^le fiirft FiiaTdhnuM 
iffaoftwlied thenamreoffMis, and the laws of rc g c miu B, 
with phi^pfbpfaicsd attention. On thcfe be ibnned a theotj 
confirmed by experiments, and lendatd the (hidj 
as woU as profitabfei by realizing the prindpks of the 
cient^ to the honour and advantage of his coontry. Ac^ 
cordii^) bcpnbliflxdtwotreatiicsontfaisfidifed; thefcit, 
•entitled << the Btok tf Hmftmiirf^ ^peaied m 1534.; and 
the fecond, called ^tht Book rf Surveying and Im^rwvcmtwts^* 
in IS39* Tbefe books, being written at a time when philo- 
ibphy and fcience were but joft emerg^ from that gloom m 
v^ych *diey had king been boried, were dorf)tk£i lepleie with 
manyerrorss bmtheycontaineddieTudimentsoftmeiaiow* 
ledge, and revived the ftndy and love of an art, the advan- 
n^^ of whioh were obvious to men of die leaft refledioiL. 
About the year 1600, Fruice made fijme ooididerahle 
eSbm to revive the arts of hoibandry. And nearly in the 
&me periol, the ff-Mitia of haflnndTy became more pre- 
valent aowng tUs people and the Fleaoings than the pub- 
^ifliing of M^s on the fulayefi Their intention feemed to 
he that of dHrrying ona private hicntive employment, vridi- 
ont inftrufting their nc^hbours. Whoever therefore be^ 
dsme deiirM» «f copying their mcshod of agricidtuie, was 
obliged to^fit that coim^, and make his own rsmaifcs on 
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their prav^icc. The principal idea they had of hufbandry 
was^ by keeping the lands clean and in fine tilth, to make a 
farm refemble a garden as nearly as pofliblei When they 
had by this method brought the foil to a proper degree of 
cleanlinefs, health, and fweetnels, they chiefly cultivated the 
more delicate grailes, as the fureft means of obtaining a cer- 
tain profit upon a fmall eftate, without the expence of keep- 
ing many draught horfes and fervants. A few .years expe«- 
perience was fufficient to convince them, that ten acres of 
the bed vegetables for feeding cattle, properly cultivated, 
would maintain a larger Aock of grazing animals, than forty 
acres of common farm grafs on land badly cultivated. They 
alio found, that the bed vegetables for this purpofe were lu' 
ceme, fa'infoin, trefoil of mod kinds, t^HCct fenugreek, buck 
and cow-^wheat, field turnips, and fptKity^ They are faid 
to have difcovered nine forts of manure, h\it what they all 
were, we are not particularly informed. We find j however^ 
that marie was one of them. 

At the dofe of the grand Rebdlion, TtJSSER, Platt, 
Plattes, Hartlib, Blysthb, and fome others, publiflied 
fome writings, which have been equalled by few in later times. 
This revival of the art of husbandry received very confider- 
able encouragement firom Cromwell himfdf. Sir Hugh 
Platt was one of tlie mod ingenious huibandmen of the 
age in which he lived. Perhaps no man in any age difco- 
vered, or at lead brought into ufe, fo many new kinds of 
manure. This will be evident to thofe who read- his account 
of the compod and covered dung-hills, and his judicious 
obfervatjons on the fertilizing qualities lodged in fait, dreet- 
dirt, smd the /ullage of ffareets in great cities, clay, fuUer's- 
■ earth, mporidi earths, dung^iills made in layers, fern, hair, 
calcination of all v^etabks^ malt-dud, willow-tree earth, 
(i^per's aflies, urine^ marle|,aiid broken pilchards, . 
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During the reign of the fecond Charles, when vice and 
folly were purfued to theexdufion of almoft every thing fe- 
rious and truly interefting; Evelyn was the firft writer who 
infpired his countrymen with a defire of reviving the ftudy 
of agricuhure. He was followed by the famous Jethro 
TuLL. And their joint labours opened a new and exien« 
five fphere for the minds of mankind to range in. 

About the middle of the lad century, Ireland began to 
make a coniiderable figure in the art of huibandry . In proof 
of which, it will be fuflicient to obferve, that the tranfc^ionas 
of the Dublin Society for encouraging hufoandry are cited 
by all foreigners, in their memoirs relating to that fubjedl. 

During the hurry and diftrcfles of I ranee in the war 
of 1756, confiderable attention was paid to agriculture.— 
Tliey felt the efFefts, and faw the ncccflity of promoting it. 
Prize queftions were annually propofed in their rural acade- 
mies, particularly thofe of Lyons and Bourdcaux; and 
many judicious alterations were made by the Society for 
improving agriculture in liritanny. About thit time vigo- 
nms exertions began to be made in Ruflia to introduce the 
xnoft approved fyAem of hufbandry which had taken place 
in other parts of Europe. I'he art of agriculture has alfo 
been for near tliirty years publickly taught in the Swedifh, 
Danith, and German Univerfities. l^hc Neapolitans of 
this age have condefcended to recur to the RrA rudiments of 
revived hu(bandry, and begun to ftudy anew the Agricul* 
tural Syflem of Crescekzio, firi\ pu^iiihed in 1478. The 
people of Bergamo have purfued the fame plan, and given a 
new edition of tlie Ricordo d' Agriculture de Tarello^ firft 
publi/hed in 1577. I'he Duchy of Tufcany have, to their 
honour, imbibed the fame fpirit for improvement;-— a pri- 
vate Gentleman, about forty years fince, left his whole for- 
tune to endow an Academy of Agriculture; the iirfl £c- 
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ciefia(Hck in the Duchy is prefidchtof this fodety, tnd many 
of thechiidfcf the nobility are inembers. In Poland^ where 
a Tiatunll fertility of foil (eems lo difpenfe mth the neceflity 
of calling it tnth^ aid of improvements) M. De fii^LUSKt, 
Grand MaHhal of tlie Crown, has made many (ucccfsful 
attempts to introduce the new hufbandry among his coun- 
trymen ; and procured the beft inftruments for that purpofc 
$X)m France, England, and other parts of Europe. 

In the year 1759) a few ingenibus and publick-fpirited 
men at Berne in Switzerland e(hbli(hed a Society for the 
advancement of agticulture and rural ceconomics. Nor 
muft we here omit to mention, that the juftly-^elebnlted 
LiicKiEi/s and his difciples have performed great things in 
the North of Europe, paniculariy in difcovering new kinds 
of profitable and weli-tafled food fdr cattle. And the King 
of Denmark fent three perfons into Arabia Felix to make 
remarks, and bring over fuch plants and trees as would be 
ufeful in huibandry, buildings ^d rutH affairs. The Duchy 
of Wirtcm^rgh alfo, a country by no means unfertile, but 
even friendly to com and paihirage, has contributed ita af- 
fiftaiice towards the improvemeiit of agriculture, having 
more than thirty years iince publiflied fourteen cecooomical 
relations stt StutgaVd. Even Spain invited LiNNiEU^s, 
with the offer of a large penfion, to fuperintend a college 
founded for the purpofe of making new enquiries into the 
Hiftory of Nature and the Art of Agriculture. But, without 
'any improper partiality to our own country, we are fully . 
juftilied iti afierting that England alone exceeds all modem 
nations in huibandry. 

Among the valuable books on the fubjeS may* be reck- 
oned, the works of Lcvd Kaimes, Mr. Youkg, Stil- 

LIKGFLBET) D63orS HUNTBR, ElLIS, RaNDAL, LiSLE, 

Clarke, Maeshal, Mortimer, BaIckr, Varley 
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Muxs* nd ochcn. The Mii£na BrfiiiM, tke F 
cr's DidionsvT, sid the Fnxr s M 



iAry 20^ 17S3. 



Proposal jcr Ihe jurtKrr Impeotzjcevt r* 

Agrjcclti 



[i^ /A« i?^. William Lax*o£t.J 



A Country w31 be ctutirztcsd onir c 



inhatbiiants advance in 
brgvi to civifizc themfeivct, tiB tfaev 



place to pibcc: neither mill a man accascc to r^ 
l|)ot, 'tOI he can bs thu is u isc. Propertj. !ije& :n^ 
araft be gaineo andocnncd) Ktueu aEsd ic.«jjicc 
dicu mft a iK gs on whidi the a dvAiyrnirrtf , ac cot the 

m 

'Aenoei of agrimlture Ay n ri s , If «t ope^ r> fibi a^ 
adtiirein a thnring floie befcre the RsfizxEdcnc, «el2a£ 
be A&ppointed i it was pfced cxxifidered of 
bat the fruit tf m mat^t Mm\ a«f mi frnmrd t% i-jm-, 
the ntimm wms immnftd in frafs i^arema^ Etch after 
Rcf of umi on, aichou^ manj of the arts and 
cnhifaied with pecafiv %irk, Agrvoidse £d wx wjRte 
CDooufigf inf fit impoftioned to its peal uoftMUsct^ A 
new worid hid been lElcovend, whkii opened the bncbttft 
pralpefisto Aefekinadoms, and the aneebaD of Lmj^md 
Wis fixed chiefly on tnde and ooanDcrae. Tbu c i i cuai * 
fiano^ which fcr a whik ippcaitd lobea prindpi! isipedi- 
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ment t6 hu(bandry, and was the cau(e of little attention be^ 
ing paid to FiTZHfERBfitT, proved in the event one of its 
principal promoters. By commerce, the various produc* 
tions of different parts of the (^rth have been brought into 
this kingdom, and intruded to tHe care of the fkilful bota^ 
rxift and gardener; who, having naturalized them to this 
climate, commit them to the care of the hu(bandman. In 
return, agriculture has ever fince been affifting commerce in 
th^ increafe of corn, hemp, flax, madder, &c. j and in pro- 
portion as both have been attended to, it is evident they have 
mutually aflifted each other. But as improvements pre- 
vailed, the importance of hufbandry, in a national view, be- 
came daily more and more confpicuous; — the diiadvantages 
and impediments it met with, under the management of 
common farmers, began Ukewife to appear. The weeds 
fprang up with the wheat, and (kill was wanting to prevent 
this evil. To check thefe weeds, by enlar^ng the views of 
thofe intended for the profeflTion of Agriculture, was the no-^ 
^le attempt of the great MiltoKj who not only recom- 
mended, but eftablifhed^ a fchool, in which rural ceconomics 
were to bear a principal part in his fyftem of education. His 
pupils were to read the works of Cato, Varro, Columella, 
&c. on agriculture. But unhappily, his lofs of fight pre- 
v^ted him from realizing in pradice, what he had fo judi- 
ciouQy adopted in tlieory. That Evelyn, one of the mod 
ufeful men of the age in which he Kved, entertained the fame 
fentiments as Milton, appears from the preface to his Sylva* 
Mr. Cowley recommended a College to be ereded in 
each Univerfity, and the appointment of profeiTors for the 
snflruding of young perfons in the principles and pra6iice of 
this u(eful cipployiomit* But, as it is always the fate of the 
mod ufeful defigns to meet with difficulties at the beginning, 
agriculture itfelf b^an^ foon after, to fall from its flourifhing 
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fiate iato national diiin^anL Such was its ftpte during the 
idgQ of that gay prince Charl£s II. ^ agriculture mud ie- 
verdy fuffer, in an age ib deq>ly immerfed in luxury, pride^ 
and diiBpation i efpedally if it be confidered that the peribns 
who paid the deleft attention to it, had ^^ crept into the confif- 
cated edates of the nobility, gentry, and clergy," and were 
many of them orig^lally in very inferior flations. The 
niiniftry, after the Reftoration, permitted the exportation of 
wheat; which inq^ed tillage^ but did not improve the modi 
tf culture. Agriculture fell into difrepute; but Evelyn, in 
the midft of this general indifference, puhlifhed'in the year 
167s, his Terra^ or a Philofopbical Difcourfe on Earths The 
next writer we (hall mention is Lord Moi,E8WORTH, who^ 
in his Confideratiom for pronviting of Agriculture^ and employing 
the poor^ nutkes the following judidous remarks, *^ As to 
agricuhure, I would humbly propofe that ^fcbool for huf 
handry (hould be eftablifhed in every county, whereb a maf« 
ter well (killed in agriculture (hould teach at a fixed yearly 
lalary: and that Tuss£R'sold book of hu(bandry (hould be 
taught the boys to read, to copy, and get by heart; forwhich 
purpofe it might be reprinted," 

After this, feveral Gentlemen (the leader of whom 
was the iamous Tull) took thdr eftates into their own 
hands, and cultivated them with * fpirit, tafte, and 
fenle,' — ^by regulating the courfe of crops according to 
the nature of the foil — by bani(hing wafteful fallows — by 
deffa'oyin^ weeds — by ftirring and pulverizing the earth 
while a crop was growing, and thereby preparing it for the 
immediate reception of a fucceeding one — by introducing 
new plants for the better fupport of man and beaft in winter 
as wdl as in fummer, &c. But, unhappily, thefe capital 
improvements remained for a long time within the circle of 
thoie farms where they originated, or thofe counties where 



fuch publick fpirited gcntkmcn had fct the example by their 
own pradice. Thefe modes of cultivation were nove>; on 
fbh account they were (lighted, if not derided. Then fol- 
lowed the eftabiifhment of a Society in London for the en'-^ 

« 

couragement of Agricolturr, &e. who, by beftowing large 
premiums for i the greatcft crops on given quantities of 
ground, effe^ally fecured the farmei- under any rifqiue he 
might run. It was naturally imagined this would have ail- 
fwered the end propofed. But if we may determine froni 
Mf. Baily's rcgifter of the perfon^ to whom premiums 
have been itdjudged^ mod of the candidates have bieen ^r 
above the rank: of common farmers. However, theadvan- 
tageis ^fing from that excellent inftitlition excited and ef- 
tablUhed others oiF ii (tmilar nature, in counties remote fl'Oift 
the metropolis ; each of which hath thf own additional light 
on the fubjcfts of Agriculture. 

• Evfcfy one who reflcas' juffly muft'be ferifible, that it is 
with agriculture as with phyfic. While hAs and eWpd-i- 
ments are producing and increafmg the bed knowledge, it i^ 
rieceflary thirrtho^ ^''^ho chay hererftcr engage in either of 
the profeflions, be inftrufled in the firft principles of the one, 
and the pr^aicd'of the other. Agriculture is a fcicnce as 
well Us an art; and fome general Scientific knowledge is re- 
quifite before that art can be prafiifed with any rational hope 
of full fuccefs ; unlefs quacks may be allowed lo perform 
perfe£lly well in agriculture, although they are continually 
breaking the fixth commandment in phyiick. Mr. Your^G 
indeed obferves, that ^^ experience is an admirable founda- 
tion for any kind of ftrufture; but in agriculture (he muft 
be the ftru'flure itfdf, not the foundation." No one will 
pretend to deny that experiments are the life and foul of 
hufbandry, — but they muft not be made at random ; for to 
what can fuch experiments tend, except to the frequent dif- 
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fippointment of the fanner, and to the publiclL lo(3 i Th« 
d^u/ty of in&ituting Schools foe Hufbaodijr is now triflings 
fince fo many Societies have been eftabliihed, and are fu(>ported 
with fo mqcb^ liberality; efjpeciaily fince the S§cUiy fifjirts^ 
MmuifaStures^ and Cmamrce^^ is annually ofiiering ftach vaft 
fums of money for the encouragement of experiments.-— 
Were Schools eftabli(bed in dififerent parts of the bngdooi 
for the education of farmers' fons who mig^t be but in lo«r 
drcumftances, g^tkmen would never want fenfible and ra- 
tional improvers of their eftates, who would iikewife be tbQ 
V[ydBi p^per perfoos to infiru£t pari£b apprentices and info- 
QOi ferVancs.' Thisold-experienced Vareo reckoned to b^ 
of .principal iooportance. ^ The baili^', lays be, ^ (hoMW 
be men of feme erudition and fome degree of refinemtqiif* 
But aoDise efpedaliy ou^t a bailiff to be v)dl JkllUd in rural 
GDcocidraics : he (hould not only give orders, but alfo work 
bimielfi that the labourers might imitate htm, and be.con- 
viQoed.it is with propriety he prefides over them, bccaufe Ik 
excds them in the pra&ical part, as well as the identific.-^ 
Were (omc fmart boy!s/ele6led by each Society, and educa-^ 
ted on the above plan, they would hereafter convey knowr 
ledge whenever. they went; and their observations iwould be 
better attended to by inferior iervants^ than if they camii 
from perions of highrank. In ihort, they wouk) effe^ what 
ex2en the fupenor knowledge of noblemen and gentlemen 
could not perform, who have more important objeds in view 
than to cultivate the negle£led undcrfiandiog of every ruflic 
labourer they may have occalion tjojemptoy. Like finaUer ti- 
vulets, brandungfrom the mainiheam, they would water and*, 
fertilize tbofe lands where a larger river caAot with propriety 
expand. itfelf. While under tuition, thi^ will learn the ex-! 
pediency of a clean and fpirited fyftcm c^ hufbandry ; as it is 
fuppofisd that their tutor's fields will be cultivated on thefe 
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principles. On comparing his crops with thofe of many 
ottiers, the truth of Hesiqd's maxim would be apparent, 
that half may be nmre than the whole. For (hould they 
think of becoming tenants, they will view an eftate with this 
ruling principle, that one of an hundred pounds per annum,, 
well cultivated, will produce, at the end of the term, more 
clear profit than another of two hundred a year, treated in 
a negligent and flovenly manner. 

Such an inditution as is here recommended may poffibly 
be of fervice to thofe farmers who have no particular con* 
ne£lion with our Agricultural Societies; whofe fields, how* 
ever, lying open to the continual view of their neigbbours^ 
will be a conftant lefibn to thofe who mod need infirudion, 
^B^king much more intelligibly to them than accounts o£ 
experiments ftated on p^r; againft which they will befiv- 
quently (hrting that particular kind of doubt, which I have 
found to be generally exprefled in fome fuch language as this. 
It may h^fii but 1 d$n't i»^u/.<— The advantages of. fuch an' 
Academyforthe education of Gentlemen's fonswillbenoJefs^ 
evident witli regard to theinfdves, their pddeElty, and the na« 
tion in general. Time is precious, apd might be virtually 
lengthened by a proper difpofal of it. When the mind is 
Aittgued vbith clofe application, exerdfe in the open air will 
renew- its Arength and adivity. Additional to their being 
taught the value of the different fields over which they may 
¥^k with their tutor, from the various plants each field na- 
turally produces. Botany may be attended to as a pleafing 
and inftrudlive fcience; nc^er (hould planting and garden- 
ing by any means be negleAed ; nor the art of furveying and. 
delineating eftates fce confidered as beneath their notice. In 
bad weather they niay be occafionally amufed with experi- 
ments on various branches of natural philofophy ^— the 
cffe£ls of the air witli regard to vegetation, and the nature of 
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(hould alio be infiniSsd in the _ 

pedally that which rdnes to Hidnsks^ it bong ai 

pal utility iadnkung and other waoia oE mfomag 

Havii^ gained fome knoirlcd^ of AgiiiuiuM e , €be§ mM. 
lead the works of the 
provcment and pkaTurt; a drcamfiaDoe 
expedite the knowledge ot the liuguag e fc - For vi 
excluding other profe au&sH-s, may 1 not r qjf c id 
that the ancient writci3 on huffaandnr an^ fiom Ae xsBne of 
dieir fubjcdand their daffical iKle, as 
ions, and as fuitahle to thck <fi^pOBxians lad 
any they generally read? 

Enga^gin ruial concerns wiO fljq'jfli c u die 
man frame, the powers of theoiind, as well as 
of the body; will ffvt a inarJy torn to tboi^^ ogIt rqgs- 
lated and refined by polite literature. A periba thus edo- 
cated will never want a \'ariety of entertakuiient in the oxm- 
try to fill up his time in a manner e^^uaiiT inoooen:^ cad- 
onal, ail^ ufefuL 

When our young pupil (hall come to the pofirffinn of 
his paternal eftate, he w3I immedbxly perceive what is to be 
done to the beil advantage; he will be able to dinJ: lus fer* 
vants, rather than be impeftd upon by them, which muil 
ever be the caJe when the oiafler is unacquainted with the 
buiineis he fuperintends. This is a maaer of high import- 
ance. For if in any other profci&on he ihould fpend his for- 
tune, it is poffible he may be the only fufferer; but it is not 
h in Agriculture. Every field is, in fiome refped. public 
property; and if his crops fail through unfkilfiil manage- 
ment, whatever is lofl by the owner is, in fome d^ee, a lofs 
to the community at large. 

VOL. I. c 
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Indeed I cannot confider the ftudy and profeffion of Agri- 
culture as any way unbecoming the charaftei' of a Clergy- 
man ; he may hereafter prove of great fervice to his country 
parifhioners, as his advice and method of proceeding would 
be itadily attended to by the youngo" part of his parifliion- 
ers, and he will have frequent opportunities of conveying 
juft ideas of improving their modes of cultivation. Should 
his cure be but fmall, he will have a fair opportunity of pre- 
ferving himfelf from that dependance, which might too often 
leflen the weight and energy which (hould always accompany 
his religious in(fai]£tions. 

Sir William Petty, in his Advice for the advancement 
of Learnings* propofes, *' That there be inftituted literary 
work-houfes, where children may be taught as well to do 
fomething towards their living as to read and write. 

*^ That the buHnefs of education be ferioufly ftudied and 
prafliTed by the bed and ablefl perfons. 

** That all children, above feven years old, may be pre- 
fented to this kind of education; none being excluded by 
reafon of the poverty and inability of their parents ; for 
hereby it hath come to pafs, that many are now holding the 
plough, who might be made fit to (leer the ftate.t 

" That all children, though of the higheft rank, be taught 
fome genteel manufaSure, in their minority, or turning of 
curious figures, &c. limning and painting on glafs or in oil 
Colours, botanies and gardening, chemiftry, &c. &c. 

*^ And all for thefe reafons : — They (hall be lefs fubjeft 
to be impofed upon by artificers ; they will become more 
indufhious in general j they will certainly bring to pafs moft 

• Publifhcd in 1648. 

t Cincinnatus was called from tlie plough, ia order to (leer the 
ftate asDiftator; and returned to it again after he had delivered 
Rome from her danger. 
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excellent works, being, as gentlemen, ambitious to excd or- 
dinary worlcmen. They, being able to make experimcniB 
themfelves, may do it with lots chaige and more care than 
others will do it for them. It may engage them to be 
Maecenas's and patrons of arts. It will: .keep them from 
worfe occafions of fpending their time and eftates. . As it 
will be a great ornament in profperity, fo it will be a great 
refuge and (by in adverfity and common calamity." 



On the Imprmements in Agriculture that have been 
successfully introduced into this Kingdom mthin the 
last Fifty Tears. 

[By 3. WiMPEY, Esq-^of North'BockhamptonJ] 

T> Y improvements in agriculture, I underAand fucb an 
'^ artificial management in the culture of land, as may 
increafe the value of its produce more than in proportion to 
the expence which has been incurred in procuring fuch in* 
creafe; or, in other words. Improvements confiil of, and are 
eftimated by, the increafe of nett profits or gain, acquired 
by means of art and fuperior management ufed in the cul- 
tivation of land. The means of fuch improvements, I con- 
ceive, may be fitly clafled or arranged under the following 
general heads, viz. 

1. Improvements in the art of tillage. 

2. In the invention of new implements, or improvements 
of tliofe in ufe before. 

3. In the quantity of feed mcft proper to be fo wn, and in the 
r^ular diftribution of the fame both as to diftance and depth. 
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4« In fluting the crop to the nature and condition of 
the foiU 
j. In the rotation, or mod benefidal fucceffion of crops. 
6* In manures, natural and artificial. 

7. In the fucceftful introduction of many new articles 
into field culture. 

8. In the advantage of applying them to rearing and fat- 
tening cattle, &c. &c. 

0/ Improvements in Art of Tillage. 

Tillage confids in breaking, crumbling, and pulverizing 
the foil. Improvements which have been made in tillage 
are of very great importance, as it may truly be (aid to have 
been the balls or real foundation on which the fuccefsful in- 
trodu£lion of all the new articles of field culture depend, as 
will clearly appear hereafter, when we treat particularly of 
thofe articles. When the ground is well tilled, it is in the 
moil perfe^ condition for receiving the fertilizing principles 
of the atmofphere. Rain, (how, hail, dews, and hoar froft, 
&c. convey the nutriment of v^etation, which floats in the 
air, mod plentifully into the bofom of the earth, as deep as 
it has been broken, and well pulverized; which it imbibes 
very freely, and incorporates 'thoroughly therewith. It is 
the only effe^hial means of deftroying weeds, fo neceflary to 
the beneficial growth of all crops, and fhould be repeated 
till they are in a great meafure deftroyed; which, by being 
continually expofed to the fun and wind, will be much fooner 
than can be effeded by any other means. The deftroying 
of weeds, however, is not the only immediate benefit ac- 
cruing from a due fiate of tillage; grubs, beetles, worms, 
and maggots of many different kinds, which abound in many 
fields, may be greatly diminifhcd, if not entirely extirpated 
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and deftroyed, by the well-timed ufe of the plough, and its 
auxiliary inffaruments nece&rj to the reduction and due pul- 
verization of the foil. Nothing fo efle6hially prevents the 
ravages of the feveral tribes of fubterraneous infects, as the 
frequent ftirring and crumbling the ground. 

The improvement the foil acquires by means of frequent 
and well-timed tillage, is gradual and progreffive, and the 
longer it is kept in tillage, if duly performed, the morefier- 
tile it becomes. One plou^lung in the begjuming of winter, 
and a fecond in the winter, or early in the fpring, will be 
more effedual in pulverizing and fertilizing the foil than half 
a dozen at any other time of the year. 

Of the Invention of new Implements of Husbandry^ or 

Improvements in the old. 

This article comprehends ploughs of every denomination, 
drags, harrows, horfe and hand hoes, machines and imple- 
ments which have been invented to perform the Jweral ope- 
rations of huibandry in a more perfecl manner, and with 
lefs trouble and expence. 

In former times ploughs were very iIl-conllru£led; feme 
little more than fcratched the ground, others were made fo 
heavy and dumfy as to require great ftrength to work them. 
Leis than four horfes could do nothing with them. There 
are now feveral in ufe which perform much better, viz. the 
Rotberam or patent ploiighj the one-wheeled plough^ and the 
Norfolk plough J which I believe is the laft, and, it is faid, by 
much the bed in ufe; as it will plough up (fa-ong land with 
two horfes only, a man, and no driver; fo that it does as 
much work and quite as well as the heavy two- wheeled 
pbugh, which requires four horfes, a man, and driver; being 
double the expence of the Norfolk plough for the fame 
quantity of work. 
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There is another plough in ufc, wluch, it is Cud, does 
tmce the work of this in the fame time, at alitde more ex- 
pence; that is, the Double Plfughy which pbnghs two fiir- 
rows in the fame time any other does one. There are others 
of a more modern invention ufed for particular purpofes, of 
which that with two mould-boards is a valuable invendon. 
With this plough I make the open furrows for planting po- 
tatoes, and then compleatly cover the fcts by fplitting the 
ridges. When they have been horfe-hocd, it again fplits 
the riches in the btervals, and earths up the plants. 

There are other ploughs of lefs general ufe, fuch as the 
trenching-plough, and a fmall light plough for ploughing 
the intervals of drilled crops, which may either be in the 
form of the Rotherham plough, or the one- wheeled plough, 
either of which would anfwer the purpofe as effe£tually as 
any horfc-hoe whatever. 

Of the Quantity of Seed most proper to he sown-, and 

on the regular distribution of the same^ 

both as to distance and depth* 

The improvement made by the great iaving of feed in 
modern pradice is very great. It is very certain from ex- 
periments, mod fatisfadlorily authenticated, that about one- 
third of the feed which was formerly ufed, and indeed is dill 
in moftplaces, is fully fufficient. In general it produces a 
better crop than the whole quantity. In the old hufbandry 
or broad-caft method of fowing, it is ufual to allow from two 
to three bufhels of feed-wheat, as the feafon happens, to a 
ftatute acre ; but in drilling or fetting, as praftifed in the 
Eaftern counties, it is found that from three to five pecks is 
quite fufficient; fo that the difference between the two 
modes of planting amounts, at lead, to a faving of one bu- 
fhel and a half per acre. If then thefc new modes of plant- 
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ing all forts of grain were equally adopted, the faving, I con- 
ceive, would be an addition to the year's produce, a tenth or 
twelfth of its whole amount. The &rmer, therefore, who 

• 

^n any one year might plant one hundred acres of wheat in 
the new method, would fave at lead one hundred and fifty 
bufhels of feed. If the faving of feed then on one hundred 
acres would be one hundred and fifty bufhels, how amazing 
would be the amount of the quantity (aved on all the tillage 
lands of Great- Britain! This is a very interefling obje£l 
to individuals, and in a national view one of exceeding great 
importance. It would, therefore, be very patriotick to ufc 
every means to promote and extend the praflice. 

Tliis improvement in planting has all the prgudice of the 
common &rmer to contend with. He has been ufed, per-* 
haps, almofl half a century, to fow his land with wheat at 
the rate of two bufhels and a half per acre, and at harvefl 
too frequently has obferved he has not half a crop; from 
which hehadily concludes, that if he had fown but half the 
quantity, fmall as his crop was, it would have been but half 
as great. His land is frequently in very imperfedl tilth, very 
rough, and full of large lumps; however, the feedfman fcat- 
ters the feed on the furface, and in harrowing, a part is co- 
vered fo deep as never to appear, another is never covered 
at ail, but is picked up by the birds ; fo that it frequently 
happens that not one-third of the feed ever vegetates and 
arrives at maturity. But in planting by hand, every corn is 
placed at the intended depth and diftance, and not one in a 
thoufand mifcarries. The only objeftion which can be made 
to it is the expence of fetting it, and the great number of 
hands it requires ; more indeed than can at any rate in many 
places be procured. The principal objedion is obviated by 
tlie many inflruments lately invented for fowing the feed 
very regularly at any required depth and diflaace, either in 
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dofe drilling to be hand-hoed, or in open drilling with in- 
tervals of a proper width for horfe-hoeing. 

Of suiting the Crop to the Nature and Condition 

of the Soil. 

In former times the farmer was governed more by the 
price a commodity would yield at market, than by the con- 
fideration of what the nature and quality of his land was 
beft adapted to produce. But experience, and the intro- 
dudion ' oif many new articles into field culture, have given 
him a much larger field to range in ; and now a fenfible far- 
mer regulates his practice by the confideration of what his 
land is fuited to produce a large and profitable crop of, with* 
out too great trouble and expence. 

The Rotation or most beneficial Succession of Crops 

Comprehends improvements of great magnitude and ex- 
tent. The articles of culture are commonly divided into 
two clafles, viz. One confifls of crops that are faid to ex- 
haufl and impoverifh the land they grow on ; the other \o 
ameliorate and improve it. This mufl be underftood in 
a comparative fenfe; for, properly fpeakingj there are few if 
any vegeitables that are carried off the land they grow on to 
be confumed elfewhere, but in fome meafure exhauft and 
impoverifh the foil, and render it lefs fertile. 

The firft clafs, viz. thofe which are fuppofed to exhauft 
the land moft, arc fibrous-rooted plants, as wheat, barley, 
rye, oats, &c. I'he ameliorating includes all the legumenous 
and tap-rooted plants, as beans, peafe, vetches, turnips, parf- 
nips, carrots, clover, &c. Modern improvements are much 
increafed by a judicious fucceffion of interchanges among 
thofe articles. An ameliorating following an gxhaufting 
crop prepares the land for another cxhaufling crop, and efpc- 
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cfidly if it be a hoqng crop ; for by judicious management the 
land may be confiantly cropped for many years in fucceffion. 

0/ Improvements bj/ Means of Manures both Natural 

and Artificial. 

Manures may be divided into thofe that zQ. mechanically, 
and thofe that a£l chemically. The fubdances which in- 
creafe the fertility of land by mechanical means, are all thoii: 
which by mere addition and intimate commixionve 
its texture. Thus ftrong, wet, heavy clay, by the mere ad- 
dition of /harp fand, or fine gravel, may be opened, rendered 
more light and porous, and confequently much more fertile. 
And light ^dy and gravelly foils, whofc open, loofe, inco- 
herent texture fuffers the rain, dews, &c. fuddenly to pals 
throu^ them, are much improved by the addition of ftrong 
binding loams or clay, which render its texture more cohe- 
rent and produfUve* of vegetable nourifhmcnt. Among 
tbefe may be i^koned marles of all kinds, chalk, (hells, and 
indeed every kind of fubftance, which, merely by its texture, 
has the property of rendering foils that are too adhefive, 
dofe, and heavy, more light, open, and porous; and thofe 
that are too loofe and incoherent, more denfe, confident, and 
retentive of whatever is added to it intentionally by way of 
improvement, or happens adventitioufly in the courfe of na- 
ture. But marles, chalk, (hells, &c properly fpeaking, are 
improvers of the foil, not merely as they correct and amend 
the texture, but alfo by their chemical powers, which pro- 
duce an increafe of v^etable nourKhment, and give fertility 
to the ground. So that they a£l in a double capacity, that is 
to iay, both mechanically and chemically. 

Thcatmofphcreis the grand magazine, the great recepta- 
cle of putrid vapours, which are conftantly exlialed and fly- 
ing off from the furfacc of the earth, and from the whole 
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race of vegetables and animals which fubfift upon it. Thefe 
putrid exhalations conltitute the true genuine v^etable 
pabulum^ or food, of plants; therefore, whatever fubftanceof 
an abforbent nature attrads thofe principles more powerfully 
than the foil it is laid on, will, to fuch land, be a manure, 
and infallibly improve the fame. 

Thofe fubftances which are of a calcareous nature, and 
can be burnt into lime, have their powers as manures 
gready improved thereby; provided they are ufed fo as to 
impregnate the foil before their virtue is dimini(hed or im- 
paired by being expofed to the air. Lime, of whatever fub- 
ilance it is made, whether of Aone, chalk, or (hells, by being 
expofed to air for a few days, expands and falls into a fine 
powder, and thereby lofes its adive principles caufed by the 
fire, and becomes totally effete and dead, poflefled precifely 
of the fame virtues as the done, chalk, or (hells, of which 
it was burnt, and no more. 

Of the successful Introduction of many new Articles 

into Field Culture. 

Turnips, potatoes, cabbage of different kinds, carrots, 
parfnips, &c. were cultivated for domeffick ufes, long before 
the time propofed ; but the field culture of thefe articles for 
the feed of cattle in any confiderable degree is quite a mo- 
dem practice. 

Many kinds of grafles have likewife been (bongly recom- 
mended as valuable improvements, which, having anfwered 
the finifter views of fome of the recommcnders, in felling 
their feeds at a great price, have very defervedly fallen into 
difuie, and are no more thought of. But there are two arti- 
cles, however, commonly reckoned among the graflTes, which 
muff ever be diffingui(hed and feparated from thofe that have 
been found ufelefs, that is to fay. Sainfoin and Lucerne ; thefe 
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merit more attentioo and C2re dun hire been nfmZj be- 
ftowed upon dieai, and would ftcS rcfiy the uiaer tor all 
his expence and troubie. 

Sainfbia has been fovn pretty eztenfivdy in fbcne parts* 
but not (o generaUy by far as it d c fer re s . It gcneriliy 6^- 
ceeds well upon chalk, from whence it has been very oione- 
oufly concluded, that it will not dirive in a deep kiL 

The writer is clearly of opinion, that diere are few arable 
£u7ns in the kingdom which are not capable of great im- 
provement by planting of lainfoin, more especially tfaofe 
which are but poorly provided with good paihire and mea- 
dow land. The pooreft fields of Aich farms mi^ by proper 
managqnent be brought to produce good crops of £unKao; 
and land, the natural intrinfick value of which is not more 
dian firom 2s. 6d. to 5s. an acre per aim. mi^ certainly^ at 
at a very inoderate expence, be made worth firom 23s. to 4x^ 
The greatefl enemies lainfoin has to encounter arc gnd 
and weeds : thefe, in land that is tolerably good, foon over- 
come anddeflroy it, unicfs the farmer will take the trouble, 
and be at the expence, of keeping it dean. 

Lucerne, under a fim'dar management, would be a very 
great improvement on arable farms. Indeed an opinion 
generally prevails, that it requires a much better foil than is 
commonly found* Crops of all kinds are more abundant 
on a good than on a bad foil, if they are kept clean ; but it 
it is a very erroneous opinion, that lucerne will thrive only 
on rich land. It may be railed to great advantage on laiKl 
of a very iruliffierent quality, by the lame means as lainfoin, 
and the fame care to keep it free from grafs and weeds. 

Of articles which are truly ufeful and entirely new, we 
luu)w of few that have been introduced within the time 
menfioned. The turnip-rooted cabbage is a truly valuable 
root, which was accidentally difcovered about twenty years 
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ago, and has been cultivated with great fuccefs by feveral 
gentlemen, and (Irongly recommended by them to the atten- 
tion of the farmer. Both its roots and greens art exceeding 
good food for cattle, but what conftitutes its principal ex- 
cellence is its extreme hardineis, for it refifts the violence of 
the mod rigorous feafons and fevered frofts. When the 
common turnip and hardeft cabbage have been entirdy cut 
off and deftroyed, this has continued its fine verdure, and 
fupplied the kitchen with greens, and the cattle with fweet 
and wholefome roots, even till the middle of May. 

Another new article which has been very lately introduced 
b the Mangel fFurzely or Scarcity Plant. From the fuccefs 
fome few gentlemen have had in its cultivation, it Items to 
promife to be of the greateft utility for the feed of cattle. 

Another article of food for cattle has been lately recom- 
mended as the fweeteft and bed in the world, fold under the 
tide of Carolina Grafs Seed. I fowed a very fmall quantity 
of the feed in my garden in April hd; it came up well, and 
is now in a very flourifhing ffaite. Time will difcover if it is 
in any degree fuperior to many of the fpontaneous produc- 
tions of our own climate. 

JViih respect to the New Articles above specified of 

Field CulturCy applied to the Rearing 

and Fattening of Cattle. 

The improvements made by cultivating turnips for the 
feed of (heep and fattening of cattle are fo generally known 
and evtenfively pradifed, that it feems unneceflary to fay 
any thing on that head. 

Of all the articles we have mentioned, or that art yet 
known, perhaps very few can equal, and none excel the 
Potatoe. The inedimable value of this root is hardly to be 
conceived. It is not only an almod conffauit difh in great 
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and q;ialent famiUes, but in times of fcardty and deamels, 
tbe poor are almoft wholly fubfifled by it. It is of late date 
diat they have been extenfivdy cultivated for the feed of 
attle ; and even now, I am pretty clearly of opinion, that if 
they were much more generally cultivated than they have 
hitherto been, the farmer would find his account in it, efpe* 
dally where a fub(Utute b much wanted in the winter and 
fpring feafons for the fupport of his cattle. 

Hog9 are immoderately fond of potatoes, and will live 
entirely upon them til they are fit to put up a fattening for 
pork or bacon; and then, boiled and mixed with barley or 
peafe meai, they fat them fpeedily and make fine meat. 
Another ufe I have put them to, which has been little prac- 
tiied, or bought of; that is, for the feed of milch-cows* 
Three gallons a day, half at night and half in the mornings 
are quite fufficient to keep a large cow in full milk, and the 
milk as fweet and as good as in the fummer months. Nof- 
thing excels them for the feed of cows which are fattening 
their calves for the butcher. 

I have had no experience of their ufe as food for horfes; 
but I have been afTured by a gentleman who refided fome 
years in Ireland, that he kept his hunter, a flone-horfe, en* 
tirdy upon them inftead of com. He ate nothing elfe, ex- 
cepting hay between his feeds of potatoes, as other horfes ; 
yet he was as fat, as healthy, as flrong, and as full of Ipirits, 
as if he had given bim all the corn he could eat. 
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Extract from a General View of AgriciUtwein the 

Coxmty of Dorset. 

[By John Claridge, of Craig* s-Court,'] 

f 

'T'HE number of (hcep kept in the county, from the bcft 
-*" enquiry and computation I have been able to make, 
amounts to upwards of 800,000 ; and the number fold an- 
nually and fent out of the county, amounts to upwards of 
one hundred and fifty thoufand. 

In one particular inftance the fheep-owners excel all other 
parts of the kingdom; which is in providing ewes to yean at 
a remarkable early feafon, in the Midland counties, which 
fupply the metropolis with fat lambs. 

To defcribe the true Dorfet (hcep may be difficult, as to 
its fize and fliape, but I apprehend, that if the face and 
nofe are white, and the claws or feet without any mixture of 
colour, the forehead woolly, and tlie face long and broad, 
the horn round and bold, and proje(^ng rather forward, a 
broad fhoulder, (Iraight back, broad loin, deep carcafe, and 
Ihort in the leg, it is the neareft to the true defcription of a 
Dorfet (heep. This attention to have the fheep without 
colour is confidered of material confequence by the breeders 
of early lambs, as they are faid to be of more value for the 
London market, on account of the extreme delicacyof the meat* 

The feafon for putting the moft forward ewes to the ram, 
is the laft week in April, for fuch as are to be fold the fol- 
lowing autumn. And for the flock (which are to be kept) 
about Midfummer. The lambing- feafon, therefore, for the 
forward ewes, is about the middle of September, and they arc 
fold about a fortnight before this time at the fairs near Lon- 
don. The lambs produced from thefe ewes are fuckled in 
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the houfe, on many (arms round the metropolis, which 
makes the hotife-lamb fit for the table as early as Chriftmas. 
The other part of the flock lels forward do not yean till the 
b^;inning of December, but thofe yield a confiderable pro- 
fit, by their lambs being fattened upon grafs, very early in 
the fpring, near London, and produce what is called the ear- 
lieft grafs-lamb. The lambs kept in the hands of the 
breeders are always taken from the ewes in May, and are 
then worth iis. or 12s. each. They are always (horn 
in this county about Midfummer, and produce from one 
pound to one pound and a half of wool each, and the ewes 
are alfo (horn about the fame time. Lambs when (horn, 
if for fide at the fairs in July, are worth about thirteen or 
ibuneen (hillings per headj at one year old the animal is 
called a hog, and produces four or five pounds of wool, and 
the carcafe is worth about a guinea. The fecond year the 
(heep is a four^tooth i the fleece produces about fourpounds 
and a half of wool, and the carcafe is worth about twenty- 
fare or twenty-fix (hillings. The third year the (heep is a 
full-mouthed wether, and produces about five pounds of 
wool, and is then worth 30 (hillings or a guinea and a half, 
is fiddom kept longer, but generally fold from the county. 

The wool produced in this county is (hort and fine, of a 
ck)fe texture, and the quality of it is highly efieemed in the 
manufadlure of that (hple commodity called broad-cloth* 
It is fdd here by weys or weights of thirty-one pounds 
(hnding, and the average price is ten- pence or ten-pence half- 
penny per pound ; lambs wool produces about an halfpenny, 
or a penny per pound lefs. 

The wether (heep are confiantly folded all the year round, 
running over the ewe leas or downs by day, and are penned 
on the tillage by night; they are penned late in the evening, 
and let out from the fold before funrifc in the winter, and 
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not later than fix o'clock in the fummer* The ewes are 
folded only in fummer, that is, when they have no lambs. 
The (heep are conAantly attended by a (hepherd the 
whole day, whofe wage^ are fix fillings per week, a great- 
coat yearly, and a breakfaft on a Sunday* A dog is found 
and maintained by the (hepherd; and the mafler has the 
/kins of the dead (heep* 

A GENERAL AVERAGE OF tHf PRODUCE OF WOOL: 



TVethers. 
Firftyear, a hog, i^lbs. 
2d ditto, four- tooth, 4 'lbs. 
3d ditto, 2 lbs. 



Ewis, 

Firft year, a chilver J Jib. 

2d ditto, 3Tlbs. 

3d ditto, fix-tooth 5 lbs. 



Upon the whole, from a due obfervation of the quality 
and number of (heep bred ^nd kept in the county, it may 
be fuppofed, with fome degree of accuracy, that the produce 
of wool, annually, is ninety thoufand weys, or weights, of 
thirty- one pounds each. 

The number of wethers fold 50,000 
The number of ewes 100,000 

The number reared 450,000 

And the home confumption 200,000 
The breed of horfes in tliis county is not particularly at- 
tended to : a flight blood horfe is made ufe of for the field 
and road, and a very ordinary ftyle of cart-horfe ufed in 
agriculture. Some cart-colts are bred in the vale of Black- 
moor ; and many others are brought in, either as fuckers 
or wearlings, from other counties. The average price for 
a cart-horfe, at five years old, is 16 or 17 guineas.* 



♦ Wherever horfes are ufed in agriculture, >vhich (with every 
predile<^ion for oxen) muft be the cafe in fomc diftriifls, it is of 
great importance to adapt their fhape and fize to the bufinefs re- 
quired. It is an objefl worthy of much confideration. Some par- 
ticular fize and properties of the horfc muft claim a decided pre- 
ference. It cannot be right to encourage all or various growths. 
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Oxen are often ufed in agriculture bete; and the breed 
are of two kinds: thofe on the weftem fide of the county 
are chiefly firom the red ox of Devonfhire, an excellent 
fort;t ^^ ^ others in the more eaftem and nortbtm 
parts, are a mixture of the Hampfhire and Wiltfliirei with 
many crof&s of the Oxfordihire, Glocefterihire, Shropfliire, 
and North-country beails. As the cattle are very much 



for fimilar purpo(es in fimilar (ituauons: and there b fo g;re3Lt a dif^ 
ference between the expence of a horie hr too big and heavy, and 
one of a fiiffident Gzc to anfwer the end, (whether we confider the 
keepwgf the movement, or the cqfualty which attaches to large and 
and cofUy horfes) that the prejudice for Jbenu feems to require 
much corre^ont It is a known h& refpeding this animal, that 
fbength of bone and Gnew is not in proportion to largenefs of (itei 
but they are found to be denfe and ftrong as the horfe af^rbaches 
in fineneis, even to the racer. And thofe farmers who have nude 
dofe remarks on this fiibjedl, and have given a fair trial to the lower 
com|5a6l horfesy not fifteen hands high, but of good fymmetry, have 
found and muft fiad their account in ufmg them. Periiaps a 
ftronger proof cannot well be urged in favour of a diminifhed (ize, 
than the well-known capabiJity for great labour, even of the fhiall 
horfes of the New-Forefl, when trained to waggon ufes.— This is 
afiid whid), if duly reafoned firom, would remove much prejudice^ 
and do much fervice to the country. One fhx>ng inducement to 
many capital farmers to breed and train colts of the largefl iize, ia 
the demand for dray-horfes in the capital, and the large prices they 
bring: but thefe inducements cannot operate generally ; aiid per- 
iiaps, in mofl infbances where they do operate, they influence too far 
for individual or general advantage. Editor. 

t The foregoing remarks on the horle will, in fome degree, ap« 
ply to the Devon/hire ox, as a creature for labour in agriculture.— 
They have confefledly the advantage over larger oxen, for expedi- 
tion and continued labour, cheapnefs of keeping, and quicknefs of 
fitting. — ^And if there be little reafon for obje^on againfl the De- 
vonlhire cow, on account of her giving lefs milk in proportion than 
others, (which objedion is not allowed by fome gov)d judges) this 
race of females alfo requires more preference than feems to have 
been given it* Editor* 

VOL. I« D 
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ufed in dairies in this county, very Ikde aUteation is paid to 
the Sstfi ^ the b«ift, ^ the fli»pe or.colourj but if Ukdy to 
mHat ^ gof^ ooilker, it fbems all that is necei&ryi and is 
worth firosa eig^t iCo ten guineaS) tp eome into the dairy at 
9 pjDop^f Igc 

The opcen chiefly fid in the county arc of the Devon* 
/t^JbsQQc)) wd go wheAfat to Smithficld market, and are 
faid to be the fineft-grained meat in the kingdom. Thefe 
are moftlyfed in thevaleof Blackmoor^ which extends from 
i^prth to foiuh about nineteen miles, from GilUqgham an4 
SiltoA to Danton and May-Powder; and from caft to weft^ 
fronfiCompton and Sutton, about fourteen miles, to North- 
IV^otton and JLroing-6ur|on^ and contains upwards of one 
fuindrcd and fevienty thai^an4 aeries of very rich land> 
chi^ grazing, daii^ing, and about one-tenth part in arable, 
with fome plantations of orchards. ^ 

The other cattle grazed here are dither hoq^f-breds, or 
heifers brought from Ringwood and other Hamplhire fairs, 
and when &t, fupply the home market, and fometimes are 
fent to Saliibury. 

The breed of pigs in this county is not fo gppfi in /hape, 
as either in the Hampfhire, Berk(hire, or HertfordOiire fort; 
they are of a light colour, and feed to about nine or ten fcore 
on an average for bacon. 

The dairies extend all over the county, cow-rcalves In gp« 
neral are reared, and bull- calves afford a fupply of veal. The 
9ianagement of the dairy, as every where pradifed in Dor- 
fetftiire, is unknown to many other parts of the kingdom. 
The cows are all let out by the farmer to a dairy-man, at a 
fixed price for each cow, according to the quality of the 
land and produce of the bead: in fome of the poorefl parts 
of the county as low as fifty fhillings, or three pounds per 
head per annum ; and in others, as high as fix pounds ten 
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ihillipes, or iiwcn pounds; and m one parilh near Bca^ 
csdled Broad- Windfor, as high as eight pounds: but I b«« 
Ikve the general average throu^out the county will 1^ 
al^out £3^ pounds for acow of full growth^ four pounds for 
heifia^ and four pounds ten fhillings, or five pounds, for 
three-years old. The ufual plan for letting a dairy is this: 
Ac foroEMr folds the dairy <i*aian a certain number of cows 
for one year, oominencing at Candlemas, at a foced fum 
aigreed on: he feeds, fodders, and fuppcuts, die Ipecific num- 
ber throog^iiOut the year i be finds a houfe for the dairyman 
aod his family to live in, and allows him to keep as many 
|Mgsand poultry as he thinks proper, and the keep of a mare 
to carry out his butter, &c. which, by producing a foal year- 
ly, is confidered a material advantage to the dairyman. 
The dairies in general are managed by making aD the cream 
into butter, and fitnn the (kimmed milk, an inferior fort of 
dieefe, wUch fells from twenty-five to thirty (hillings per 
hundred weight in the county; and the butter, which is 
worth from ^g^t-penoe to ten-pence per pound, is in gene- 
ral ialted down in tubs, and fupplies Portfmouth and the 
London markets; but there is alfo made a confiderable 
quantity of a better fort of cheefe, which brings a price as 
high as thirty-fevcn (hiliings, or two guineas per hundred 
wejgfit. Some farmers, particulariy in the neighbourhood 
of Dorchefier, and indeed in many other places, are very 
cbme in their cows. 

Of the commons in Dorfetihire, the greater part of them, 
in the indofed country, are ftinted. The great6ft.pix>por- 
tion and extent of wafie-lands in the county, is in its fouth- 
eaflem part firom bebw Bere- Regis; fouthward, towards 
Lulwortfa and the fea, extending all the way to Corfe* 
CafUe, Wareham, and Poole, from thence towards Chrifl-i 
churdi in Hampfiiire, and within a fmall diftance of Wim- 
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"bom-Minftcr, the greater part of which (except a few cul- 
tivated parifhes which interfeded it) is in its prefent (late a 
mod dreary wade; and almoft the only advantage derived 
from it at this time is the fupport in fummer of a few ordi- 
nary cattle and (heep, and the heath, which is pared up l^ 
the furrounding villagers for fuel. 

" I confider," fays Mr. Claridge, " the great outlines for 
improvement in Dorfetfliire to confift in the introdu^on of 
the Norfolk hufbandry, which is certainly the mod produc- 
tive of any arable di(lri£t in the kingdom— the* feparation 
of tenures— the cultivation of wade land, and the orna- 
menting of it by plantations." 



Extract from a general View of the Agriculture of the 

County of Wilts* 

[By Mr. Davis, of Longleat, Wilts, Steward to the Moft 
Hon. the Marquis of Bath.] 

MR. DAVIS divides the county into South*eafi and 
North-weft diihidls. That ufually denominated South 
Wiltfliire, more properly South-eaft Wiltfliire, compre- 
hending the part of the county called Wiltfhire Downs, is 
divided iito two principal fubdivifions, called Salifbury-Plain, 
and Marlborough-Downs, atid contains in all about feven 
hundfid and eight)' fquare miles, or five hundred thoufand 
acres. The didant appearance of the whole is that of a large 
elevated plain, but the furface is broken into numberiefs in- 
equalities, and interfeflcd by feveral deep vallies, formed by 
brooks or rivulets chiefly riling within the diftrift, and on 
which the villages, with very few exceptions, are fituated. 
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ThefiMl of tfabdE&ia, Aaa^ 
i^rcc uaifeniL Tbe hills arr dale, vie rt 
{nnimciit of fint. Tbe iaod on tiie &5e sr 
whicli tbe ffiots hsre been waflied, is di e St i era. 
OTy rather, a diflbived fha!k, ^pnnlucaZ'T r a T<d «^^ 
the flatter ports are generaSr a Sr^rr bcr ; asd tfbt 
of thevaEies, next tbe rmdets, b iiiaN-abed ctbrciza 
flints, coTered with the hbck earth waflied froc tbe bSi 
above; and in fotneof thefe, tberearcTdcsof peie 
by the bladL earth, without anj mixtui r cf IBnr\ 

But there are /bene very fiocobr fsai-Tocs 
through a large portion of this diftrict 
infiances of ftrcng dars and dajer lcaT.% on is fens ; 
tfaej make no part of the com and flieep £fi£oQ of ffae 
county; and the qaandty of this land is fiialL Tfade 
ibils, with ail their confeqoent mixtures and Tariaaccs, may 
be£ud to conilitute the far greater part of this cSctri^ 

The climate of WiltQiire Downs is ib wdl kscwn far 
its coldnds and kecnneis, as to bealmoftprorcrfaiaL 



Tie present Distrihutwn of the Lands in this District 
may^ in general^ he divided into Two Kinds: 



i& The £ams in stoerakj (or tbofe not UthfcSt to rights 
of common.) Thcfeare in general from iccL to 33CL 
per annum: fome inflanccs lower than locL but few to 
lng|ias4O0]. 

2d. The tenantry yaniJands, (or cuflomary tenements) 
wbidi arc fbD fiifafeft to r^b^ of common. Thefe arc 
in general from 18L to 25L perannum; ibme as hi^ at 
40L per annum; great numbers of which are filD occu- 
pifoA^gfyj although coniblidations of dkcm are every day 
taking place* 
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T^ dtident Distribution was in thefollcming way: 

In general, there was in each manor one great farm called 
the Lord's Farm, which had its lands in feveralty, and di(lin£fc 
fix^m the tenants. 

The reft of the manor, called the Tenantry Part, was 
divided into fmall' copyhold tenements or farms, called 
^ Yard-Lands ;" each of which was ori^nally nearly of 
ifnal valuej and enjoyed equal rights of commonage. 

Thefe tenants fent their (heep to one common flock> 
where they were kept by a common fliepherd ; and their ^ 
cows and plough-oxen to a common herd, where they were 
kept by a common herdfman. 

As the neceflity of a common Iheep-flock fiill continues 
for the fake of ikianuring the common-field lands, a confider- 
able part of thefe fmall properties, called Yard- Lands, are 
fiill occupied in their original ftate of commonage; ahhough 
the tenure of them is in many inftances changed from copy- 
hold, fome to leafes for lives, fome fallen into the lord's hands 
and let at rack-rents, and fome fold off in fee, and frequently 
many of them occupied by one perfon. The value of thefe 
yard-lands is different in different parts of this diffridt, as is 
already dated, and of courfe the quantity of land in each 
varies very confiderably. There are many inftances where 
a yard-land of about 2ol. per annum contains about two 
acres of meadow land, dghteen acres of arable, (frequently 
in eighteen or twenty pieces) and a right on the common 
fiekis, common meadows, and other commonable plaoes, for 
perhaps forty (heep, and as many cattle as they can winter 
with the fodder growing on die premifes. 

Much of the Angularity of the occupation of the lands in 
this diftridl ariies from its natural fituatkm. The ftiape of 
the manors bang generally a narrow oblong, and firequcntly 
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With die honfes snd famkliags st cne cad) tfaoc are nmty in* 
ftamces where manors are near three tnilee bng, and liide 
more than half a mie wide. 

TheappBcatkmortbei«idbab9oftiiatfDri& Tbecam- 
mon meadows, ^ nnWrA the gnatift fart mr§ wattruly im« 
medbtdf ac^oin therifcr: tbehoafei and fiiiiaB indofufca 
as near to it as poAUile. Next Mhiws the arahk bud, vntil 
the hmd b co m je s too fleep or too thin to phnq^and then 
the iheep and cow downs, andfreq|iiently the woods at the 
ejttremity of the manor, and ai^oining die downs or woods 
of the manors in the oppofise boom. 

General Custom of feeding the CamrnanahU 

Lands. 

The common flieep-down is open for die common flodL 
during fummer and autumn. The unfawn fidd (or fum* 
mer field) is open till it is sA plough for wheat. The 
iheep have then only the down, titt the harreft is over, 
and the other fields are clear. They then have tho/e fieidi 
and the down undl the winter oUigges the owners to give 
them hay. Until diis period they are folded on the aia^ 
ble fields in a common foM: but when they be^n to eat 
hay, every commoner finds his own fold and his own hay; 
the common (hepherd feeding and penning the whole. 
When the ewes are near yeaning, the owners take them 
home to their indofed meadows; and hy the time all the 
ewes have yeaned, the water meadows are ready to take them 
Sogra(s. In fomeinftances, the water meadows are common 
for the (heq> fiock; in others, they are private property. 

When feeding the water meadows, the (beep are penned 
on die barley land; and by the time the water-mead grab 
b eaten, and the barley fown, the fommer fidd (e^pedalty 
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if fown with ray-grals) is ready to receive the (heep, where 
they generally (lay till near (hear- time, and then go to the 
down until the ftubble fields are broken, at which time (per- 
haps about the middle of September) they ufually put the' 
rams to the ewes. Thefe rams are provided, and the com- 
mon (hepherd paid, at the joint expence of the commoners. 
As in this (hte of commonage (where there muft necefla- 
rily be a great fcarcity of winter food) it is nece(&ry to re- 
duce this (heep (lock before winter, it is cuftomary to fell 
off the old ewes and the wether lambs about Michaelmas, 
and put out the ewe lambs to winter, either on pafture land 
or turnips, in other parts of the county, and frequently in 
the adjacent counties. 

Cow commons (called cow-downs) are frequent in the 
undivided parts of this di(fari£l, but not general. They 
were more general formerly than now, many of them ha- 
ving been, at different times, turned into (heep commons by 
confent of the commoners. Thefe cow-downs are ufually 
the beft and moft level parts of the down lands, and are' 
fometimes worth from 58. to near les. per acre. 

The common herd of coWs ufually begin to feed the 
cow-downs early in May, (ufually Holy-Rood Day) and 
finUh when the fields are clear of com. 

Water Meadows. 

There is, perhaps, no part of this kingdom, where the 
fyftem of watering meadows is fo well underftood, and car- 
ried to fo great perfedion, as in this diffariA. This, which 
is fo jufily called by Mr. Kent ^ the greateft and moft va- 
^* luablc of all improvements,'' was generally introduced into 
this di(fai£l in the latter end of the laft, and the beginning 
of this, century. Many of the moft valuable and beft-* 
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{idrmed meadows, ponkohrly in die H^yl/j Bmru^ 
made under the dire^ions of one £uiDer BaTcrifack, of 
Stockton, between the year 1700 and the j^ear 1705. And 
at prefent there is (arodf a over or brook in the cSftri^ 
duuis not applied in ibme waj or other to this purpofe. 

It has been alleged by thofe who know very little of 
water meadows, that they render the countiy unwhciefixce, 
by maiung the water ffagnant. Daily obto vaii oii pnn-es 
the h& to be otherwife in WUtfluie; and the reafan is 
obvious. It may be laid, that a water meadow is a 
^ hot-bed far graft;" the aSion of the water on the bnd 
excites zfermentaiUH'y that fermentation would certainly in 
time end in zprntrffaffiw: but the moment putrefifHon 
beguis, vegetation ends. Every £umer knows the com- 
mencement of this putrefadion, by the (cum the water leaves 
on the land; and if the water is not then inihntly taken 
off, the grafs will rot, and his meadow be Spoiled far the 
faibn. The very prindf^ of water meadows will not per- 
mit water to be ftagnant in a water-mead country; it muft 
be always kept in adion to be of any fervice: bi:fides,many 
of the beft water meadows were, in their ordinal flate, a 
fiagpant unwhdefijme monift. 

As foon as the lambs are able to travel with the ewes, 
(perhaps aboat the middle of March), they be^ to feed the 
water meadows. Care is, or ou^ to be, taken to nuke 
the meadows as dry as poffible for fome days before the 
(heepareletin. " 

The grafs is hurdled out daily in portions, according to 
what the number of (beep can eat in a day, to prevent their 
trampling the reft; at the £une tiine, leaving a few open 
fpacesin the hurdles for the hmbs to get through, and feed 
forward in the frefh graft. One acre of g99d grafs will be 
fofficient for five hundred couples for a day. On account 
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df the ^ickhefs of this gfafs, it is rtot ufilal to allow the 
ewes and Iambs to go into it with empty bellies, nor before 
the dew is off in the morning. The hours of feeding are 
ufually from ten or eleven o'clock in the morning to about 
four or five in the evenings when the fheep are driven to 
fold; the fold being generally at that time of the year (as 
has been mentioned before) oil the barley fallow. And the 
great objed is to have v^ter-mead grafs fuf&cient for the 
ewes and Iambs, till the barley lowing is ended. 

As foon as this firft crop of gnifs is eaten off by the ewes 
and lambs, the water is immediately thrown over the mea- 
dows, (at this time of the year two or three days over " each 
pitch" is generally fufficient) and it is then made perfedlly 
dry, and laid up for a hay cr6p. Six weeks are ufually fuffi- 
cient for the growth of the crop. It feldom requires eight; 
and there have been infhnces of great crops being produced in 
five. The hay of water meadows being frequently large and 
coarfe in its nature, it is necefbry to cut it young; and if 
made well, it then becomes of a peculiarly nourifhing milky 
quality, either for ewes or dairy cows. 

Water meadows ai*e reckoned to be pcrfeflly fafe for fheep 

in the fpring, even upon land that would rot fheep if it Were 
not watered, but in the autumn the beft water meadows are 

fuppofed to be dangerous. This is at prefent an inexplica«> 

bility in the operations of nature, and a difcovery of the rea- 

fbn might perhaps lead, in fome meafure, to a difcovery of 

the caufcs cf the rot in fheep. But the circumfhuice itfelf is 

rather an advantage, than a difadvantage, to this diftri^t, 2$ 

it obliges the farmers to keep zfew dairy cows to feed the 

water meadows in autumn, and to provide artificial grades, 

or other green crops, for their (hcep during; that period. 

From what has been fo repeatedly urgM^ o»the necefllity 

of making water meadows dryy as well as wet, every reader 
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moft have inferred die advantage of haidng them, if poffibk, 
on ^ a warm ahfirbint battmn"* 

A loofe gravel, or what, perhaps, is flill better, a bed of 
broken flints, with little or no intermixture of earth, where- 
ever it can be obtained, is the moft defirable bottom. 

Comparison between Drill- Husbandry and Broadcast. 

It is not for me to decide on a fubje£i, on which both the 
bed writers and the bed farmers in the kingdom, have fo 
long been divided in opinion; viz. ^ Whether the drill- 
*^ huibandiy is or is not fuperior to the broad-caft?" They 
have both, undoubtedly, their merits; or neither of them 
would have been fo long, and fo ably defended. Different 
foils and fituations require different management. Why 
may not fome be particularly adapted to one kind of huf* 
bandry, and fome to the other? What are the Wikfhire 
drag ploughs, but imperfed drill ploug|is ? And if tliedrag 
ploughs have been found, by tliirty years experience on 
Wiltfhire downs, to have infured good Aout dean crops of 
wheat, furely the application of a drill-box to the veryfamB 
infirument^ fo as todepofitall the com at (mi depth, muftbe 
an improvement. So much for the down land. As for 
the land land, the greatefl enemies of drill-ploughs allow 
thor ufe in hnd in which the feeds of all weeds being fure 
to vegetate, repeated hoeings are necef&ry to prevent their 
choaking the com. If there be any who doubt it, xhtfand 



* There is a ffaiking proof of the truth of this remark in the 
water meadows near Hungerfbrd, and particularly at Standen. Al- 
though they are laid out in no regular plan, and in many inftances 
there are no drains to empty the water carriages, yet the gravel bot- 
tom is fo very abforbent^ that the water will foak out in a few hours, 
aod the meadows be left as dry as if they were watered on the moil 
fydematic plan. And few meads in the county produce better crops 
cither of fpring feed or of hay. 
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veins of WiltHiire will convince them ; but they muft come 
foon. In feven years time, br lefs, if the land can be put 
into feveralty, they will, in all probability, icarcely find a 
broad -caft fand'famur in the county. 

Perhaps^r^ir^ clays may fumifli objections to drilling, and 
particularly to drilling wheat. Undoubtedly, thq reafons 
given for drilling upon Wiltfhire hills do not apply to land 
of this defcription; nor does fuch land require hoeing^ like 
the fandy foils. But it ought to be confidered, that nature 
fupplies the ufe of the drill- plough in lhx>ng days, efpecially 
under their favourite crop—* wheat/ The clods, at the 
time of fowing, are a gage to determine the proper depth of 
every wheat com ; and the pulverization of thofe dods by 
the winter frofts and the March winds is the hoeing of na- 
ture^ inftead of that of art \ and as in fuch foils the weeds 
are too few, and grow too flow, to do any mifchief, no 
other hoeing is in general wanted. 

" What is right (me year^ and even for years togeihery may 
^ another year be wrong i** and that farmer who haiq>en8 to 
fuffer feverdy by purfuing a right fjfttm in a wrong year^ is 
fhy of it for evef^ifter ; efpecially if he has fullered by de^ 
viatingfrom any old mode^ to which a popular opinion has 
b§en long attached. 

In many of the light lands, where ploughing is very little 
required, unlefs to deflroy the weeds, Mr. Cooke's inffau- 
ment, c^ed a scuffler^ which will dean five or fix acres of 
land per day, has been ufed with great fuccefs, and particu- 
larly preparatory to drilling. But this inftrument is not yet 
enough known, to be in general ufe. 

Cattle used in Ploughing. 

Oxen are not in general ufe in this dilhrid; and in fome 
parts of it, perhaps, not fo much as formerly, when there 
were more common cow-downs. * 
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It IS not diat the ailments, which have been h often 
and lb fuccefsfiilly uied on the cMtparative advaiasiges of 
ufiag oxen iniiead of horfes, are not known, or not under- 
ftoody in WHtlhire; there are local reafons peculiar to 
many parti of this diftri^ which will prevent oxen from 
coming into general uie. The firft and principal is, the 
ptthttXfcarcity tfincUfid faftwrt land^ and the inaptitude of 
a large portion of tM ^ of the difirid to make more. The 
next is, the peculiar Sffcuky of ufing them on the piAUc 
roffif^onaccountof the diCbmce of many (arms fromamar- 
ket, tfaefleepnefs of the hilli^ and the ffintine& of the roads- 
Some of the moft intelligent hftnen perftvere in the ufe of 
oxen, and find them (efpedally iince they have exchanged 
the yoke for tbd collar) to anfwer a very good purpofe. As 
a (hifting dock, where a farmer wants more firength at one 
time of the year than another, oxen are poculiarly proper, 
beii^ more eafily bou^t and fold, and that at a lefs lo& or 
lilk than horfes. And where a farmer has a quantity of 
fough down land, I am dearly of opinion, that the treading 
of a few oxen will increa/e the /heep-feed more than tbeir 
eating will diminifli it. I have feen fo many inftanoes of 
downs decreafing in gpodneft, when changed from cow- 
downs to fheep-downs, as to convince me fully of this fad. 

CammoTt'- Field Husbandry. 
The peculiar di&dvantages attending the common-field 
fhte of huibandry in this difh-i£)! are the obligation of 
ploughing and cropping all kinds of foil alike; the almoft to* 
tal preclufion that a common flock makes to any improve^ 
ment tfJheepftock\ the difficulty, and in fome indances, the 
impoflibility of raifing fufficlent hay or green winter-food for 
the flock; and particularly the very great expence and trou- 
ble, and the additional number of horfes neceflary, in occu- 
pying lands in detached and difperfed fituations. 
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The advantages to be neceflarily 4cnved from indoTures 
{peak (qt themfelves : but in many parts of this diifari^l, thele 
aidv^ntages apply much more forcibly to the cafe of the great 

4 

fanner, tlian of the fmall one* 

Tbe fiu'mer of one hundred and fifty, ^ two hundred 
pounds a year, will perhaps be aUe, in confequence of 
having his land pot in large pieces, tQ reduce his number of 
horfes Me»third\ he will be able to fow clover, faintfoin, 
&c. for hay, and raife turnips and rape for winter food 
for his (heep; of courfe he vrill not on]y be enabled to in- 
•creafe his iiock, but to winter them at home; and though, 
by this mode of hufbandry, he mud reduce his number of 
acres of com, yet he will, by his additional number of Oieep, 
be able to dung his land fo much better, that he will raife 
mare gram than he^d before^ 

• Not fo with the occupier of twenty pounds a year upon 
Wiltihire downs. He will certainly have the conveniency 
of having his land brought together va fewer pieces. But as 
it fekJom happens, that he could plou^ his land with fewer 
than diree liorfes before fuch a diviiion, neither can he now 
do with lefs. He has no inclofed pafture to put thefe horfes 
in, nor common to turn them on. His right on the downs 
being too fmall to make it worth his while lo tskfi an allot- 
ment for a (heep-down, (of perhaps twenty acresy two miles 
' from home) be takes an increafe to his arable land in the 
fields near home in lieu of it. But now he can keep nojheep 
on this allotment, nor would it be worth his while to em- 
ploy zjhepherd iorfofewy if he could. fVithout Jheep he can- 
not dung his land, becaufc having little padure land, and no 
cow-commons, he can keep no cows to make dung with his 
firaw; and the arable land being in general fo little adapted 
to turn to grafs, he is prevented from inclofing his allot- 
ment, and laying it down to pafture. 
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Parimg mmd Bmnumg 
Land is not in geoerai ufe ia thk dssiiji of Vt'^TdacrSy jt 
pRporing old arable laid for a crop; but zs haf^asify aa- 
dead alaioftiuiivcriidly,iiied in breaking up new do««cr^^ 

Paring and burning land, or« as it is cal^fid in Wi*:brs, 
^bum-beakii^," though by fomeficppofied to bea dcv ipodg 
of faojbaixlry, is perhaps, r^n?^' vith, if ntat jBc^r £srf£BX, troa 
plou^hingi When land was to be reclaimed horn a&ite cf 



vood land, as great part of this ifland undoubtedly originally 
was, manual labour was alone applicable to the purpofe. 
•—The wood was cut off, the principal parts of the roots 
g;rubbed, and then the rough grafs and mofs, and the whole 
fiirface of the land, were chopped up with a curved cutting 
mattock, and burnt to a(hes, and thus the land was prepared 
for fowing. This mattock was called a hiflJtj and the ope* 
lation was therefore, and is Aiil frequently, called ^^ beaking 
and burning.'* Perhaps no method' couM be better fuited to 
the original purpofe of cleaning rough, incumbered land, iii 
which it was almoft impoffible for oxen or hbrfes to w<Mrk a 
plough, than this operation of bulking. Aind the adlion of 
the fire not only confumed the roots and weeds, and other 
incumbrances, but corrected the acidity of the foil, and ren- 
dered* it fit for the production of corn. The operation not 
only sinfwering the purpofe of cleaning the land better and 
cheaper than it could have been done .by the plough, but 
ferving as manure for feveral fucceffive crops. 

But, unfortunately, this cufiom, like many others origi- 
lially good, has, in fome in(!ances, remained, after its original 
caufes have ceafed to e»(l, and in others is applied under 
circumfiances for which it was never intended. Paring and 
burning may be called a powerful medicine, which is only 
proper when properly applied, but which in improper cafes 
may do, and fomctimes has done, mifchiefalmoft irremediable. 

No down land (hould be broken up, hut/uch as will bear 
corn for a continuance^ after the (timulus excited by the firft 
burn-beaking is fubdded. No down land will bear com for 
a continuance^ unlefs it be manured with fome permanent al- 
terative manure^ and there is no fuch manure to be had on 
Wihlhire downs but c'}aiL 

The red land i- ill! in general bear chalking. The black 
la7idfeldom or never will. 
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The red bnd'therefcMre, provided its texture be Jirong^ 
fhtfive^ 2DAf$urj and particularly if it be deep in its flaple) 
and incumbered with ftrong bufhes or fiirzc, may in gqieral 
be broken up; and provided fuch land is intended to bepro- 
perly chalked afterwards, no great harm can be done by bum- 
beaking it previous to the firft crop, provided the furface h% 
pared tlun, and as littk of the earth burnt as poffible. Per- 
haps it is not only the cheapeft, but the beft, way of bringing 
it into tillage. 

The black land ihould by no means be bipken. It is 
always too light, and genendly too thin, for a flate of tillagt* 
Chalk has apparently no tStSt upon it, and if it has, it is to 
make it lighter. This kind of down land is in general the 
fweeteft paAure, and even the appearance of heath upon it 
does not indicate that it would not be fo, if it were properly 
ftocked and clofe fed. 

This fyftem of bum-beaking feems to have a tendency to 
fubvert the long-ellabU(hed hu(bandry of Wilt(hire«-fib 
fheep-fold^ and to introduce a /yftem, which, however proper 
it may be in fome parts of the kingdom, is not at all.appli«* 
cable to this di(hi<El, and appears to carry with it the feeds of 
its own deftrui^on. 

The gqieral fault of the foil of a great part of Wilt (hire 
down land is, that it is already ^' too light and too thin.'' 
The (heep-fold is panicularly adapted to remedy this fault, 
by adding to the cohefion of the land, \ithisfyflem he right 
on fuch landy a continuance of burn-beaking mujl be wrong. 

In fpeakingof water-meadows, it has been often objected, 
that they are local; and that there are many parts of the 
kingdom in which they neither can be made^ nor are they ne^ 
ceffary if they could be made. 

There are, undoubtedly, many parts of the kingdom in 
which water-meadows cannot be made; but nobody will 

VOL. I. JE 
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deny, but that there are tboufands of fttuattom where the/ 
could be made, in which they have never been tried. ,And 
as for their ufe, it may be ftrongly fufpedledy that thofe who 
deny it have never been in Wiltfhire in the month ofApriL 
Let thofe who call it in queilion point out a fubftitute on 
which a farmer can, with equal certainty^ depend for the fuf- 
tenance of his flock in that trying month. 

Notwithdanding the great advantages that have been de- 
rived from the introdudion of green winter crops, fuch as 
turnips, rape, cabbages, &c [arjattages to this kingdom al- 
mo/l beyond eftimate) yet this may be laid down as a certain 
maxim, that, whether the winter be hard or mild — whether 
the fpring be late or early — nature will always have, in this 
climate, tf«*' inter'regnunC^ between the end of one year^ s food 
and the beginning of another. The (ame temperature of the 
air in the fpring, which brings on the grafs, will occafion all 
the green winter crops to run to feed, and not only to lofe 
their own nouri(hing quality, but to exhauft the land on 
which they grow. 

A moment's refle<^on will convince every man, that na- 
ture mud unavoidably and condantly leave this chafm in the 
year's food. IVinter^ though driven into a fmall compais, is 
JliU tvintery and art alone can expunge it from the calendar. — 
Hot'houfes and hot-beds liave, in a great meafure, done this 
for the gardener. Water-meadows^ which are " hot-bedsfor 
grafs^* will as cfieaually do it for \ht farmer. 

Improvements Suggested. 

The errors in (lock may be reduced to one general caufe, 
viz. ^^ theprideor vanity of pofTcinnglargejhandlome animals. 

As to Ihecp in particular, this pride of itock, liowever 
commendable, and however profitable it may be in countries 
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that are ad^ted to it, docs not feem at all fuitedto ththUai 
bills of Wiltfiire. 

^ Warmth and (hdter are as neceflary to produce perfeft 
^^ fymmetry in the parts of an animal, as to unfold the 
^ wings of a butterfly, or expand the petals of a carnation." 
Where thefe requifites to animal perfe^on cannot be had, 
it is ufelefe to attempt breeding for beauty. 

But it may be afked, whether thofe requiAtes cannot be 
had, and warm (hdtered fituations be found, in Wiltihirel 
Undoiibtedly th^ may; h\xin$t inajhap-foldon WiUJhire 
bilis'j andparticularlyat that time of the year when the fdd 
is almoft invaluable^-^ The fold of ewes and lambs for a 
bu-ley crop.'* It can never be too often repeated, that fo 
long as South- Wiltflure remains a com country, the Jbitp-' 
fild muft be the Jbiei-ancbor of its hufbandry; and until a 
new method can be found to manure its hill land, equally 
efficadous with the (beep-fold, breeding (heep, as a fcience, 
fileljfor tEe beauty of the JhapCj can never be introduced 
with fuccefs into this diftricSt. 

The pride or vanity of flock has been almofl as hurtful to 
the farmers of this diflrifi, in the article of horfes, as in flieep. 
In both inftances, the attention has been much more di* 
reded to get large rather than ufeful animals. Large heavy- 
heeled black horfes have long been the fafliion, and have 
almoft driven the fmart, adive, and really ufeful^ horfes out 
ofthediflria. 

It has been often aflerted, that the benefits the Wiltfliire 
farmers derive fi-om their excellent markets, are more than 
paid for, by the expence of keeping fine horfes to carry 
their com to them. There' are many inftances, where the 
expence of keeping up a fine team of horfes amounts to 
nearly the rent of the farm on which they are kept ; and this 
expence is very feldom counterbalanced by any profit arifing 
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by buying them in when colts, and felling them at five or fix 
years old, to go in ftage- waggons or London drays, although 
this has been the great pretence for keeping this kind of horfes • 

The cowjlock of this dUfaifl is not numerous enough to 
be a fubjefl of much animadverfion, with refpe£l to its kind. 
The great error in this (lock is the fmallnefs of the quantity 
kept, the r^gt for fine Jheep having almoft driven the cow 
flock out of the diftridl. South- Wiltfhire farms are not 
calculated to keep many cows^ but the greater part of them 
would keep more than they do, efpecially fuch as have much 
down land ; and that, if repeated experience may be relied 
on, without diminiftung the (heep ftock* 

Where there are water-meadows, cows are indifpenfably 
neceflary to eat the after-grafs; and in winter they are al- 
ways fo, to eat the barley draw, and make dung. There 
is always as much diftant land on a South- Wiltflure farm 
as the (heep-fold can manure. The home arable (hould be 
manured with pot-dung, and more efpecially when in pre- 
paration for a turnip crop* 

In fumming up the errors in the (lock of this di(lri£l, it 
is worthy of remark, that the attempts to improve the breed 
of (heep, horfes, and cows, have uniformly been, by enlarging 
the/ize of the animal\ whereas, the only animal, in which 
a real change for the bejl has been made in this di(lri3, ^^the 
pig^^ has been improved h^ reducing itsjize^ and introducing 
a kind that will live harder^ and that will ht fit for ufe at an 
earlier aire. 

The term of years to be granted by a leafe (hould be fo 
calculated as to bring all the land, or as much of it as poflible, 
round in fucceflion a certain number of times; fo that the 
tenant may iiave juft as many complete years produce^ as he 
pays years rcnt^ and leave the farm cxaSly in thejlate he en* 
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und upon it. A term of twdve years feems, therefore, to be 
mod appropiate to the general hu{bandry of South- Wilts. 

Much has been firicl and written about the proper (ize of 
fiurms. The impolicy of large farms has been very frequently 
and very ably difputed, and perhaps die pojfibility of their he- 
ing too fmaUy in particular counties, mi^t have been as 
clearly demonftrated, were it not that it is an unpopular ar- 
gument, and that there are few, who would not ratlier 
have their judgment, than their humanity, called in qucftion. 
But after all that has been, or can be, (aid on the fubgedt, 
the fize of /arms muft always depend on foils and fituations, 
and modes of bufbandry; and every country has its Uvel^ to 
which ^u-ms of a certain fize are peculiarly adapted ; and if 
they are much above or below tliis, they mud be managed 
to the diladvantage of the occupiers. 

Thofe farms are of the moft proper fize, which return the 
moft proportional produce at the leaft proportional expenoe. 
This ou^t to be the great objed of every land-owner* 
The objed of every tenant is to live by his induihy^ if that 
induflry will not allow him to live, he had better be a labourer. 

In thofe modes of hufbandry where the hands, as well as 
the eyes, of the 6rmer, and of every branch of his family, can 
be fiilly employed, iinall farms can be managed to advantage. 
In dairy farms this is peculiarly the cafe; and it is fre- 
quently fo in countries where the land is partly applied to 
breecfing cattle, and partly to raifmg com, efpecially where 
b'me, (ea fand, and fimilar maniu'es, are to be fetched from a 
difbmce on horfes' backs, as in Devon and Cornwall ; and 
where the ploughing b entirely, or chiefly, done by the oxen 
bred on the farm; and even io fome parts of South- Wilt- 
ihtre, where fmall farms are fituate on fandy foils, they may 
be applied, on a garden fyftem, to raifing efculent vegetables 
voy advantageoufly. 
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In thefe cafes, where drcumftances enable fmallfa^^en 
to do almoft the whole of the neceflaiy wori^ of their farms 
with their mm families^ ihcf can bring their produce to 
market on equal terms with the large ones. But on Wilt- 
ihire-down farms, where horfes are neceilary to plough the 
land, and (heep to manure it, the little farmer fhnds on a 
very diiadvantageous comparifon with the great one, bdng 
obliged to be at much greater proportional expence in horfes 
and fervants. 

Every Wilt(hire-down farm, if even fo fmall as 4ol. per 
annum, provided it is to be manured by the (heep-fold, re- 
quires a (hepherd, a carter, and a plough-boy, and feldom 
lefs than three horfes, but fi-equently four; and yet a farm 
of double the fize may be managed frequently with one, or 
at the utmoft with two additional horfes, and with one, or 
at any rate with two additional boys. For, whether thefe 
fervants and horfes have or have not full employ, their ex- 
pence will be nearly the fame; and if the farmer takes one 
branch of the adive labour upon himfelf, the other branches 
are fuffering for want of his fuperintending eye. 

The (ize of a Wiltfhire farm (hould be, therefore, fuch as 
the matter's eye, and one principal fervant in each depart- 
ment, can manage properly; and for this, one head carter, 
with fuch a number of boys as may occafionally be wanted, 
and one head (hepherd, with afliftance at feafons of urgency, 
will generally be fufficient. Perhaps the lowed (ize of a 
'W]lc(hire-down farm, that can be managed to advantage, 
is a gooA/tx horfe bufmefs and the higheft a nine horfe bu- 
finefs, or ten at the utmoft. Beyond this extent, two men 
are required in each of thefe fubordinate capacities; ajea- 
loufy is excited between them; the mafter's eye is infuffi- 
cient to manage them, and a bailifF is necef&ry. 
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2. Noeth-West District. 

Soil. 

The foil of the North- Weft diflria, though.not fo uni* 
form as South- Wilts, may, ncverthdefs, be reduced to a 
few leading features; and thofe, in general, may be better 
defined by a defcription of the fub-ftrata, or under-foils, 
than by any peculiar chara£leriftics of the upper-flratum, 
or top-mould. 

The under-foii of a large proportion of it (viz. in a direc« 
don from Cirencefler to JBradford) is a loofe, irregular mais 
of that kind of iSat broken (tones, called in Wiltfhire ^^ com 
SC2tej" of which the greateil part of the Cotfwold-Hills in 
Giocefterfhire is compofed, and which runs without inter* 
ruption, through the North-weft p^rt of Wiltfhire, to its 
termination at Frome in Somerfetfhire ; the ftones being, 
in fome places, thin enough for flates to^ cover houfes; in 
others, laying in large flat beds, fit for pavement, and in 
ibme afluming the Hiape and qualities of freeftone; but, in 
general, lying in thofe Ioofe» flat, broken pieces, ib well 
adapted to building the dry fence walls in common ufe on 
Glocefterihire hills, and in many parts of this diftridl, and 
lying ufually in horizontal beds, mixed with earth. 

The top-foil of this rock, or rather mafs of ftones, is 
chiefly that kind of reddifti, calcareous loam, mixed with 
irregular, flat, broken ftones, ufually called ^^ ftone brafti." 

The goodnefs of tliis foil varies very much, according to 
its comparative depth to the rock, and according to the ab- 
fence or prefence of an intervening vein of cold, blue day. 
This day is of a marley appearance, but in general not fuffi« 
cieiitly calcareous to be valuable as manure, and its prefence 
is obvious to every travdier, by its natural and fpontaneous 
produflion of oak trees; while its total abfence, or, at lea(\, 
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its lying very deq^, b as (Irongly denoted by the fpontaneous 
and plentiful produdlioa of beautiful elmil^ 

The North-weft verge of the county, viz. from near Ci- 
renccfler, by Malmibury, and on the weft fi(te of the road 
from London to Bath, may be truly called the Cotfwold 
pan of Wiltfhire. This part is, on account of the thin- 
nefs and loofenefs of its foil, ufualfyj and in many inifauices, 
majfarily^ kept in an arable ftate; while the adjoining land, 
viz. about Chippenham, and from thence fouthward, thro' 
Melkfhgm and Trowbridge, which happens to have a greater 
depth of foil, and has a pure warm rock, vnthout the inter- 
vening vein of cold clay, is capable of grazing the largeft 
oxen, and is, perhaps, one of the moft fiertile parts of the 

county, unleis, poflibly, the vein of gravel next defcribed, 
may b^ es^cepted. 

. There is a vein of gravel, of a moft exceUent fmall, pebbly* 
ihelly kind, and in general covered with a good depth of rich 
loam^ which runs in a broken line from Melkfliam through 
Chippenham to Cricklade; but its greateft body extends 
from Tyfherton through Chriflian-Malford and Dantzey 
to Somerford, and perhaps the richeft part of it is at or 
near Dantzey. It is a moft excellent under-foil, warming 
and dr}'ing the top-mould, and it is only to be lamented, 
that its quantity in this diftri£l is fo fmall. It is ufed for 
roads and walks, and, when wafhed or fcreened, for drains 
in the cold clay lands which border upon it. 

There are two principal veins of fand in this diftrift. 
They are in general red, and of a ftiarp, loofe, gravelly tex- 
ture, and of CQurfe not fo fertile as the tough, clofe fands of 
South- Wiltfliire. — Some detached mafTes which have a mix- 
ture of fome other foils, are generally more fertile than the 
prindpai veins. iJnder the fand land at Swindon lies t 
fingulaf rock of ftonc of a moft excellent quality, ftrying 
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tqually« in its diffeftnt beds, for the purpofe of building 
l^utcsj fNiving and covering them. 

The climate, although milder than that of the high lands 
in the South^aft diflri6l, is neverthdefs cold, and in general 
unfavourable tothepurpofes of early fpring v^etation, owing 
I^obaUy to the cold retentive nature oftbeumUr-JiiJ of great 
fart if this JifinJi. 

Mode of Occupation. 

This diftri£b is for the moft part inclofed, though not en- 
drely fo, there being fliii a few common-fields remaining, 
and fome commons, but no very extenfive tracSis of either. 

The ftone-brafli land, on the Nortjp-wcft verge, is chiefly 
arable. A great part of the refidue is in grafs land, and a 
greatproportionof that part is applied to the dairy, particularly 
to die making of cheefe. But although fo great a portion 
is now in a (late of indofed pafture land, it does not appear 
to have been fo from any remote period of antiquity. 

The cheefe of this dilbid was^for years fold in the Lon- 
ka markets by the name of Glocefter cheefe, but is pow 
idl known by the name of " North- Wiltfliire cheefe.'' 

It was at fiift doubtlefs an imitation, and perhaps an 
knnble one, of that made in the vale of Gloceder ; but is 
DOW, in the opinion of many, at leafl equal, if not fuperior, 
to that of the favourite diffaid of Glocefterfhire, the hundred 
. of Bttkdcy. — Mr. Marfhal, who has fo fiilly examined, and 
#> aUy ddcribed, the prefent flltc of the dairy in both dif- 
tri^ leans Arongly to that opinion. 

The dairy-farms in North- Wiltflure have, in fonle cafes, 
a finail quantity of arable land aimexedto them, in others not. 

Live Stock. 
It does not ^ppeUy at this time, what was the original 
^ of cow kept in thb diftria^ probaUy^ the old Glo- 
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ccllerfliire cow— a fort now almoft extin£l, or, perhaps, as is 
now the cafe in Somerfetfhire, a mixture of all kinds. But 
the univerfal rage, for upwards of twenty years paft, has been 
for the long-homed, or, as they arc called, the " North- 
country" cows; and at this time, perhaps, nine-tenths of 
the dairies in this diffa'i6); are entirely of that Idnd. 

Two oftenfible reafons are given by the dairy farmers, for 
continuing this kind of ftock, viz. that they can make more 
cheefe from each cow ; and that the cows will yield more 
when thrown off to be fatted, than any other fort. 

The quantity of cheefe produced from each cow in this 
diftrict is certainly, as Mr. Marftiall juftly obferves, amaz- 
ingly greater than is common in any other cheefe-making 
diftfi£l; fometimcs as high as 4^ cwt. or near 5 cwt. per 
cow; feldom lower than 3 cwt.; perhaps 2i cwt. is a good 
average in a good cheefe-making year, on every cow that 
calves in proper time. But the fecond reafon, viz. that this 
kind of cows produce more than any other kind, when fold 
for fatting, is an anfwer to the firA, for this fimple caufe, 
becaufe they are bigger. 

If, therefore, it can be proved, as the oppofers of this 
breed fay it eafily can, that four cows of a fmall fize will, 
with the fame food, produce as much or more cheefe than 
three of the large long-horned kind, it will be eafy to prove,, 
that the fmaller kind will be the moft eligible flock ; firfl, 
becaufe, in cafe of the deatiji of ^ anioial, the lofs is not fo 
ferious, and, principally, becaufe the weight of a large animS 
is an eflential injury to land of which the great fault is, its 
being already too cold and wet. Befides, it is allowed, even 
by the advocates for this kind of cow, that they do not 
come to perfeflion, until they are, at leaft, two years older 
than cows of a fmaller kind; and that, whatever may be the 
comparative merits of the females, the oxen are certainly 
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not only dK ng^ bat the wxt sd ie^ aSoi^affl 
kinds faffcd in dv kBgloHu 

P^ are looioed opon to be a iMLi€ki ■§[ uFb^ is 
every daiiyfivm: a peal noHfaerare feni «ac±sbc 
aid oflEd of die durj, aid imny ttfiady 
nkfa the whey^ is die gcncffd hi twig food ; 
fe modi ufisd as fmmalj. — ^Tbe kind of pic s ji 
oaxtme of die laog-caied vbiR^ vidi flke Hack. 
or negro jag; ivfaich 006 has been faacd to be a 
peat "improvement. 

There are gieatf numbersi hoA dictoSt and ^^^"^^ ficfesi 
in this iAnSL The cttde confift chieAr of 
cows, turned off from thedaBrics^andofosenbroc^ 
fiwcrent oowui^ partcofailj finosi Deraifte^ Tne? 
uiiiaDy boi^it in very cnly in the %rin^ (b as, if poAMe, 
tobefiralbed wkhgrais; butthefai^geft andbczSaxetilaa 
into the flails, and finiihed vsidi dry meat, dadh bsy. 

Many (hcep are bred in dus Afixid; peit on a t: j£i^ 
^m, and part porpofely for fatting. The number of 
Iheep fokfed has cerlainJy dcoeafisi, and perhaps a f&n gresBT 
decreaie wiD and oi^ht to take place on fandwhidi can be 
better appropriated than under that fjflcui. 

The decreafe of die number of .iheep bred in many ports 
of the kingdom, and the vaftincreafe in the coofumpiiGR of 
mutton, 'feems a paradox to be accounted for in no other 
way, than by fuppofing the animal to be killed at an earlier 
age, and this certainly is die bdL Sheep wenfermsrlj not 
dioo^t eatabU till four, five, or even Cue years oU; at this 
time^diree-fbfurthsof die mutton is kiDedat two years okL 

Waste Lands. 

Although the greateft part of thbdifirifi appears to be in- 
dofiDd) and it contains no very cxtcnfive entire tni& of 
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wafte land, yet there are numerous fmall commons m almoft 
every part of it, in a very negle^led, unimproved ftate : and 
there are many parifhes, in which there are (till common- 
iSelds; and thofe in a very bad ftate of husbandry. 

With refpeA to thedecreafe of popwation, already felt in 
confequence of former inclofures, or to be apprehended 
from fumre ones, it is to be obferved, that the extin£lion of 
lifehold tenures, which has been gradually taking place for 
the lad century, tends, undoubtedly, to decreafe the number 
ef farmers; and that though this event may be fometimes 
ha(lened by inclofures, yet that it may, and frequently does« 
take place without them* But in this part of the county, 
where land is in general fo valuable, the cSk£t of confolida- 
ting fmall farms will not be fo vifible asin South- Wiltfhire. 

In many parts of thisdifbid: that are (lill in a common- 
field (late, the landholders would be much greater goners by 
an inclofure, than it is poffible they can in many parts of the 
South-eaft di(bid of the county; as there are fo many parts 
of the land that, when indofed, may be applied to the pur- 
pofes of a fmall farm, without the neceflity of keeping a flock 
of (heep to manure it ; viz. by keeping that part which will 
be neceflary to remain in arable,' on a turnip fyftem, either 
for feeding cattle or (heep, or for wintering (heep for the 
down farmers; by laying down the wet parts of grafs, either 
for the dairy or for feeding; and by applying the fand lands, 
on a garden fydem, to raUing efculent vegetables. While 
on the thinner and poorer parts of the North-weft part of 
the county, which muft nece(iarily continue in an arable 
ilatc, the improvement to be obtained from inclofures muft 
be derived from putting the occupation into fewer hands^ and 
making farms of fuch a (ize as can be managed to the greateft 
advantage of the tenant, the landlord, and the community* 
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With refpeS to the decreafe of labourers in this part of 
the county, there b very littk to be apprehended from in- 
dofiires. So little inanyal labour is done to the unin- 
dofed land, in its prefent fiate, that every alteration that has 
improvement for its otged, muft increafe manual labour, 
and ti courfe, the number of labourers. 

The fencing and draining the land, and making and 
keqiing good roads, in a country naturally fo deep and wet, 
ipill be a perpetusd fource of employ for labourers. 

Thefe are the improvements, which have already fo won- 
derfully increa/ed the value of land in this diifaiA; and as 
t) much remains to be done, there will probably be, in fu- 
ture, more complaint for want of labourers, than for want 
of work to employ them in, efpecially in the neighbourhood 
of the manufafhuing towns. 

Draining. 

The ufe of covered drains has been long known in many 
{arts of this diftrid. They have been made in different 
laodes with turf, with wood, with Aone, but chiefly with 
the latter, on account of the facility of getting it, there bdng 
but few parts without flone of ibme kind or other, within 
a moderate dUbnce. 

Beneficial Practices. 

The fyflem of making cheefe, as managed in North- 
WBtflme, would certainly be of the greateft fervice in many 
pauts oi the kingdom, if it could be introduced into them ^ 
and the produ.^on of good cheefe, in this diftrid, from land 
otally diffimilar, as ftated in the preceding obfervations, 
fhcws that the goodnefs of this article does not depend fo 
much on foils or fituations as is generally imagined. In- 
<leed it »s well known, that the fame of this dillrii^ for good 
chcde is not very ancient. The circumltance of its being 
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fold for Glocefter cheefe till within thefe few years, (hews 
that Glocefterfhire had the name firft; though the quantity 
now made in that county is far lefs than what is made in 
this diAriA, according to the report of Mr. Marfhall, who 
fpent much time in both di(hi(Sls, for the purpofe of examin- 
ing into this particular branch of rural ceconomy* 

Good butter is made in every part of the kingdom, be- 
caufe the procefs is limple, and known every where ; and 
if the fame methods were pra£Hfed in making cheefe in 
other counties, as are uied in this, there feems no good rea* 
fon why cheefe of equal goodnefs might not be made in* 
many other coimties. 

Price of Provisions. 

The prices of provifions in Wiltfhire, and particularly tn 
the South-eaft part of the county, when compared with 
the other Weftern counties, may be faid to be high. 

It is a melancholy fad, that without any particular ha- 
bits of oppreflion on the part of the farmers, or diflblute- 
nefs on the part of the poor, the labourers of many parts 
of this county, and particularly of South- Wiltfhire, may be 
truly faid to be at this time in a wretched iituation. 

The farmers complain, and with reafon, that the labourers 
do lefs work than fonnerly; when, in faft, the labourers are 
not able to work as they did at a time when they lived better. 

Manufactures. 

The extent of commerce, or rather of manufaftures, in 
the county of Wilts, is very great indeed; but the woollen 
manufatftory is, by far, the moft general. Indeed, there is 
fcarcely a town in the county, that has not a manufacture 
of fome kind or other. 
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Extract frmm a Gemtral View ^f ike Jgriadlmre 
of the county rfdoctster. 

[By Mr. George Turvek, of DoivdefWel. J 

THE Tcnl about the Cocfwold Hilk b TarioQs ; the grater 
part, what is here termed ^ fione faca(h," a loam in- 
tanixed ¥7Uh ftones, on a fob-icHl of calcareous rabble or 
rock; the average depth oi ploughing not much cxcccdii^ 
four inches: there is however ibme quantity of fhff biac 
hnd interfperfcd on thele hills, many bnns and one or two 
vhole pariibes are chiefly of that nature. Near Faiifbrd 
and Cirencefier the fi»l is richer and deeper; particularly 
about the former a deep and landy loam prevails, producing 
g^ crops in a favourable time, but apt to bum and parch 
up in dry feafons; at which times they Ukewiie labour under 
gjpcat inconveniences for want of water, with which the 
g^er part of thefe hills are :^>undantly fupfdied. 

The Properties are mofUy laige, and the occupations like- 
^; . there are however fome excq>dons in both; but it is 
die opinion of experienced men, that fu-ms of ftxxn 2co 
to 500 acres can be man^^^ with much greater advantage 
to the £urmer and the publick than finaller ones. 

In the vallies, and where the land is of a fufficient Raple for 
permanent meadow and paflure, it is mo(lly in that Aate. 
Sheep and cow downs are likewife frequently met with ; but 
the quantity of land thus employed, bears but a fmall pro- 
portitioQ to what is occaGonally under the plough ; fome 
fewpari(hes on the (ides of the hills, however, are an excep- 
tion to this rule, in which perhaps half the land is meadow 
and pafture, worth from 2cs. to 30s. per acre. In thefe fitu- 
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ations dairying is moftly followed, in preference to grazing; » 
the fort of cows chiefly Glocefierfhire, frequently crofled 
and improved from other breeds. Mod farmers dairy a 
little for home confumption; and though the nature of the 
foil renders Iheep tlie live (lock chiefly to be attended to, yet 
a fuflicient quantity of cattle generally is, and always ought 
to be, intermixed with them to improve the pafiures, and 
make the mofl of the keep. 

The mxxvtjheep of thefe hifls, in their urumproved ftate, 
was a fmall light^arcafled, polled animal, bearing, in the me- 
mory of an experienced agriculturifl now living, a flesce of 
fine wool of about 31b. wdght, but lighter and finer before 
that period. They were cotted in former times, but that 
pra£Hce has not been in ufe (ince the remembrance of the 
perfon alluded to, fi'om which circumftances it is very pro- 
bable that the aflertions of ancient authors, that the Spa- 
niards procured their breed of fine-woolled (heep fi'om the 
Cotfwold-Hills, are founded in fadl, though contradi£lcd by 
fome modern writers. 

Probably no part of the kingdom has been more Im* 
proved within the lad forty years, than the Cotfwold-Hills. 
The firfi inclofures are about that (landing; but the greater 
part are of a later date. In the open-field (late^ a crop and 
fallow was the ufual courfe. What is here called the 
" fevcn-ficld hufbandry" now generally obtains; that is, 
about a fcvcnth part fainfoin, and the remainder under the 
following routine : turnips, barley, feeds 2 years, wheat, oats. 
Sainfoin is much cultivated; the ufual management has 
been to fow it with barley aftw turnips, three bu(hcls per 
acre, to which is generally added about five pounds of trefoil, 
which generally improves the firft year's produce, and by oc- 
cupying the foil, prevents the weeds from getting a-hcad till 
tlie fainfoin has edabliflied its roots. 
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* The faimers in general do not wHh it to bft kso^ than 
feren years; the had bdng in that time thoraaghly rcAed 
and fit for com, iwhilft other land under the plough ^irants 
red; but if defired, it might, with proper management, bft 
ten or twelve years. The hay, if well made, is, in the fort 
part of the feafon, equal to any meadow hay in the dLtriS 
for moft parpofes. When worn out, fo as not to be worth 
mowing, it is generally paflureda year or two, which thickens 
the turf, and of courfe produces more and better afhes, when 
pared and burnt, in which method it is always brotcnupu 

Turnips, in the ufiial pradice, fucceed oats; the fhibbie 
is ploughed in autumn or the b^inning of winter, in which 
fhtte it lies till fpring feed-time is finifhed; when, being well 
dngged, it receives two or more ploughings, if neceilary, 
with fuffident dragging and harrowing between, and aIlow« 
ing as much time as pofTible between each operation for the 
feeds of weeds f vegetate and be deftroyed. The dang of 
the farm-yard is chiefly applied to this crop. 

Baritf — ^is fown after turnips, on one ploughing, as iboa 
Is the peafe and oats are got into the ground. Gfa& feeds 
are either fown before the lad time of the harrows, or after 
die barley is come up, and before rolling it ; in which cafi; 
it is ufually covered in with a bufh hurdle: quantity of feed 
three bufhels; average produce 24 bufheis per acre. 

Grafs feeds — chiefly fown, are from two to (ix pecks ray- 
grafs, and from five to ten pounds trefoil; Tikewlfe a fmaO 
quantity of broad and white Dutch dover; but the light 
hnd is apt to tire of the broad clover, if often (own in quan- 
tity ; and the %-hite Dutch is getting out of repute for fhecp 
feed. In the common praflice the feeds are mown for hay 
the firft year, and grazed the following fomoier, when the 
land is ploi^hed up for wheat. 

VOL. !• F 
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A very vahufalc fort of ray grafi has been cultivated, for 
twenty years pafi^ by Mr. Peacey, of North-Leach. He 
b98 alfo cultivated the orchis grafsy abroad-leaved grafs, th^t 
^ing^ dire£Uy after the fcythe in mowing grounds \ he find^ 
this very ufcfol oq barren hmd, that will bear no other grafs. 

The method of lowing wheat in this di(lri£t under notice 
is rather Angular. The land is ploughed from two to fix 
weeks before fowii^ as circumAances permit; if it gets 
quite grafly, it is thought better. The firft rain that falls 
in Auguft in fufficient quantity to thoroughly foak the land, 
begins the feed-time ^ from thence to the middle of Sep- 
tember is thought the bed time. The feed is dra^;ed in 
with heavy drags, working the land till the furrows are 
well broke, but rather wiibing to leave it rough than other- 
wife ; if frequent (bowers fall during the dragging in, fo a^ 
juft to allow the drags to work, it is thought better by 
mod people. Experienced men fay that our land, being na- 
turally too light for wheat, is by thefe means rendered more 
fuitable to it; at the fame time that weeds are very much 
checked, which is a very material dt^St where the corn m 
fo long on the ground. 

The wheat Aubble is mowed, if worth it, or otherwife 
harrowed, when it becomes brittle enough to break off*, 
and carted to the fold-yard ; and the land ploughed, as foon 
as leifure and the weather will permit, for Oats, which are 
harrowed in as foon as the land will work, in February, 
about four buihels per acre, averagjc produce 24 bufhels. 

IVinter Vetches are, in the pra£tice of a few individuals, 
fown in quantity to eat off with (lore (heep; they areufually 
fown after wheat, as foon after harveft as opportunity allows. 

The (heep are put on them the latter end of May or be- 
ginning of June. They are commonly hurdled off in the 
fame manner as turnips ^ but if a bulky crop, the better way 
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k to give them thnxi^ rack hsnBes, mikh. 

iuDC as the mmnKwi bwc-oBei oocs ocif knioe the 

dk nil out, and mifiog ^pon acrobat proper dicaBoes» 

admit the tbeegi to put thdr beads tlvKMgh. 

J^nuir/i arc cfakfiy thofe of tbe fiald-prd. The 
(lubhks are frequeotlf momn or raked far finer, aad 
ksgt ia AiiBdent quaoti^ to cat the fiiasr, ba thss b ooc 
always the cafe; hrge heaps of inw arc fiseD m iiaaae ports 
of thediftii^ rotdng at the barn-doors far waot of canjc to 
eat and tread it ioto dui^ and tius geoenlSkj far varat cf a 
fufficieoc; of pa/faire to fupport the Aocfc m fammer. 

A/hes ftom burnt turf, or gra% flubhies, are vcrj baiD- 
ficial, and fuch land is ufuaOy broken up ki that wxj. — 
Lime is too dpcnfive far maoDrc, nor, froo r«o or three 
experiments that have come under my obfenratian, does k 
iisem worth attention, if dot were not the cafe. Soot hat 
been tried oo (ainfoin to great advantage, bat it b not to be 
procured m (uffident quantity for any confidcrable pradioe. 
Marl has been focmcrlyufed in different ports of the diftnS^ 
a pit has been opened of late yean in the u eigbbo ui hoo d of 
Northleach, to the g^t improvement of fame a d^oinit ^ paft 
grounds. Folding (beep is little pn3ahd or approved oL 

Watering meadows has long been pnkSaiDd i thcrcis, pro- 
bably, no confidcrableqoantityoflandcapaiUe of that improve- 
ment, withoutbterfering with the mills, where itis not done. 

The waggpn of this diflrk^ is defaribcd by Mr. Marihall, 
and by him alloi^cd to be the beft m the kingdom far fauf* 
bandry uies. The cans are very good for haniing out 
dung, but not b wcH calculated for road workand odxr uies. 

Horfrj aiuLOxfn are both ufed — the latter in hame^ and 
gietting ground, but not fa much as they oi^t. 

Farm^Houfti and OffictSy in tiie oU indofares, arc fire* 
quently unhandy and inadequate to the farms annexed xm 
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them, which doubtlefs arifes from the improvements in huf- 
bandry . In new inclofures, they are, in general, conveniently 
(ituated, with fuificicnt (hed-room for cattle and implements. 

The fences are ufually dry ftone walls, good quarries of 
which are generally very handy. Quick hedges are fomc- 
times planted, but the attention and time required to raife 
them is a great objeAion. In one or two inftances they 
have been planted within fide the walls with great fuccefs — it 
is a pity the pradice is not more general. 

Population is fuppofed to have increafed on thefe hills of 
late years, and it is generally believed that indofures, by 
finding more employment, tend very much to promote, 
at lead, ufeful population. 

The Value of Draining has been long underflood and 
pradlifed in this di(lri3, old drains of wood and (lone being 
frequently met with in making new ones. A great deal has 
been done of late years; there is ftill much to do ; but fome of 
the ftifF four land which mod wants it, is of fo retentive a na- 
ture, that the drains will not draw to any confiderable diftance. 

Paring and Burning is very much pra£lifed and approved; 
old fainfoin lays, and all turf of a fufficient texture, are 
ufually broke up in that way. Turnips are often the firft 
crop ; and from the frefhnefs of the land, and the good effe(98 
of the a(hes, a large crop is generally obtained. 

Coppices are much wanted. Afh thrives remarkably well 
on this foil, and is ufeful for hurdles and gates, as well as 
for fuel, which is a very fcarcc article; the coppices we have 
are chiefly compofed of this wood, which is fetched from a 
great diftance for cooper's and other ufes. 

In the new inclofures, a part of the property has been 
given in lieu of tithes. One-fifth of the arable, and one^ 
ninth of the pafture, and in fome inftances, two-ninths of 
one, and i • 8th of the other, have been afked and agreed to. 



V 
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The foil on tbe Stroudwater Hills is chiefly E^ht 
loam ; not fo tenacious as the Cotfwoids, nor fo produ&ve; 
there is likewife fome quantity of four wet land ; the climate 
is nearly fimilar to the Cotfwoldsj the properties are vari- 
ous, as is the fize of the hrtns. On the hills, ftridly /pcak«- 
ing» it is fuppofed, nine-tenths of the land are arable. The 
approved courfe of crops, the lame as before noted of the 
Cotfwolds. In the vallies there are large tracU of good 
meadow land, which is applied both to grazing and the dairy; 
but moftly the latter. There is fome quantity of land wa- 
tered, and a great deal more is capable of that improvement; 
but the mills interfere greatly. For the dairies the cattle 
are chiefly bred, and are in general good; in grazing, the flock 
is more generally bought in, and are of various breeds, ac- 
cording to their application, the OfMnion of the grazier, and 
the goodnefs of the land. 

Sheep^ on the hills, are the chief flock ; thefe are moflly 
of the horned Wiltihire breed, the fleeces average nine to 
the tod of twenty-eight pounds. 

Tb^ Rotation of Crops ^ it has been obferved, is fimilar to 
that on the Cotfwolds. I faw here an application of turnips 
quite new to me. Mr. Hayward gives them in quantity to 
his farm-horfes, which he*finds keeps them very healthy, 
and induces them to eat the barn chaff and other dry meat 
with a better appetite ; — they were, when I faw them, in 
very good condition, though I was informed they had had 
no corn for half a year pad, and were conftantly worked. 

There appears to be a great deficiency of fhed-room in 
this diflrid. Implements of hufbandry of all forts are either 
left in the grounds where lafl ufed, or at befl have only the 
fhelter of a tree to preferve them ; nor are the yards much 
better accommodated for wintering cattle. In regard to 
live flock, it is flill worfej cattle fed on flraw, in expofed and 




unfteltered fituations, are fure to lihk cbnfiderably; and are 
liable, when fpring corned on, to the ydlow^ and other com- 
plaints, which greatly injure, and fometimes prove fatal to 
them. Dairy cows in the open fields, down in the vale, are 
known to fink vcty mXich in bad winters, though foddered 
with good hay. On the contrary, whene good yards arc 
conftrufled, with plenty of ftied-room, and attention is paid 
to littering them down occafionally, and keeping the cattle 
dry and comfortable, they fometimes even improve on the 
ftraw, and are fure to come out healthy and thriving in fpring. 

The land is chiefly in an indofed ftate ; but m fome in- 
{lances, additional partitions are wanting ; the fields being 
too large for the proportion of the farm for any particular 
crop, which is attended with great inconveniences ; fome 
open Helds remain, but are faft difappearing. 

Tbe fVooUen Manufactory is carried on to great extent in 
this diftricl. 



2ueri€S sent by the Society at Bath to the High- 
Sheriffs of the different Counties in England. 

TN June 1778, the Society formed the following lift of 
-■- Queries relative to Agriculture ; and directed them to 
be tranfmittcd to the High-SheriflF of every county, requeft- 
ing him to procure anfwers thereto from fome of the beft 
farmers, and fend to the Society. 

QUERIES. 

1/?. What arc the kinds of foil from which you ge- 
nerally obuin the beft crops of wheat, barley, peafe, oats, 
beans, vetches, turnips, carrots, and cabbages ? And what 
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ire the ufu^ quantities of feed fown, and the average annual 
produce per acre, Winchcfter mea/ure? 

TMy. What is the ufual courfe of crops adopted by your 
beft ^mers on the diiirrent foils ? 

^y. What manure now generally in ufe do you find 
mod ferr iceable on the following foils refpe^vely, viz. 
Stiff clays, light (and,* gravelly, moory, cold and wet,, or 
what is called ftone-brafh land; in what quantities are the 
ieveral manures laid on per acre, — at what feafon, — and how 
long wiU each laft without renewal ? 

^hly. Have you difcovered any new manure more effica- 
cious than tbofe generally ufed, and which may be eafily 
obtained in large quantities? If fo, what is it, when and 
how applied ? 

^tbly. What is the beft top-drtfling for cold wet paftures, 
which cannot be eafily drained ? 

Sthly. What materials do you find beft and moft lafting 
for drains, or land ditches ? 

'jthly* What are the kinds of wood which you have 
found fhxn experience to thrive beft on bleak barren foils, 
cold fwampy bogs, and black moory ground ? 

ZibJy. What are your methods of raifing lucerne, fain- 
foin, andbumet? — On what lands do you find them to 
anfwer beft, and what the average produce ? 

qthly. How is your turnip huibandry condu£led; and 
what is the beft method of preventing or Hopping the ra- 
vages of the fly on the young plants ? 

lotbly. Do you prefer the drill to the broadcaft method 
of fowing grain; — in what inftances, and on what foils ? 

I ithlyn What is the comparative advantage of ufmg oxen 
inftead of horfes in huibandry? 

iTjtbly. What have you found to be the moft effe^ual 
preventative or remedy for the rot in iheep? 
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jyhly. What new improvements have you made ot 
adopted in implements of hu(bandry ? 



To the above Queries the Sheriff of the county of Suf- 
folk favoured the Society with the following anfwers ; wliich 
he informed them were given him by a very good farmer, 
and approved by all who had feen them. 

To the firfl andfecond. — Good ftfong mixed foil. Wheat 
on clover-lay, after one year, once ploughed, and fown 
broadcaft, with ten pecks per acre, well harrowed in;— 
average produce, from 3^ quarters to 4 quarters per acre. 

To prepare for Turnips the year following, fummer-till 
the land ; turn in the wheat-ftubble about December a mo- 
derate depth, and let it reft till the March following ; harrow 
it well; then turn it in foihewhat deeper, below the firft 
ploughing, the deeper the better; for turnips thrive befl 
where there is a plenty of deep mould. In May repeat the 
harrowing, and turn it up with a fine rift balk. After it 
has taken the benefit of the fun, harrow it down, and ga- 
ther out the fpire-grafs, &c. which fhould be burnt in heaps 
upon the land. If it be not clean, repeat this a fecond time; 
then give it a clean earth, and harrow it down. Manure it 
with twelve loads of fhort dung, or eighteen of long dung 
per acre. At Midfummer, plough the dung in a good depth 
with a clofe furrow, and fow the feed clofe after the plough. 
Sow from one pint and a half to two pints and a half per 
acre, as the feafon and the quality of the land may require. 
In a month the plants will be fit to hoe. When they 
nearly cover the land, hoe them^ fecond time, with a kwtn 
or nine-inch hoe, and leave the plants at leaft fourteen inches 
afunder. The price of hoeing here is generally 4s. 4d. per 
acre the firft time, and 2s. 2d. the fecond. Set them out at 
leaft a foot diftant from each other. A good crop will pror 
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ducc from thirty to forty cart-loads per acr^ which for 
many years pad Iiave fold for from 31. to 4I. per acre. 

Q.d!y. To prepare for Barley to lay in with Clover, plough 
the faid lands in February, as they are preparing and clearing 
oflf the turnips. Tvfo Jlirring and ont fcwing^earths will 
be fuifident. Three bufhels per acre, well harrowed lin, 
will be a good feeding. Then throw in broadcaft from nine 
to twelve pounds of clover-feed* per acre, ftruck over with 
a light harrow. Roll it down, or otherwife, as the feafon 
proves wet or dry. Average produce, from three to five 
quarters per acre. The following year clover, two crops in 
the feafon; firft mowing in June, the latter in September; 
the general produce from three to. four tons per acre. In 
October fow the clover-ftubble with wheat, as above di- 
Te£led, without manuring, or it will be winter-proud if tlie 
land be rich. 

yily. To improve ftiff clay lands, lay on coarfe wafh-fand, 
cinder dull, wood-a(hes, (Ireet-dirt, or ant-hills quartered, 
taken up and burnt. Thefe mixed together, and laid on 
from thirty to forty cart-loads per acre, will laft twenty years. 
If in plough tilth, keep it up with good rotten dung. If 
the land be not kind for clover, fumoier-tilth for wheat. 
Small beans, vetches, and grey-peafe, will make provifion 
for wheat, if clean and well conditioned. Red Lammas 
wheat is beft for cold lands. Vetches cut green are excel- 
lent fodder for horfes ; if feeded, they yield from two to two 
quarters and a half per acres grey peafe, three quarters; 
Wheat does well after them. — The above land, if laid down 



* We apprehend fix or eight pounds of clover-feed would be 
fully fulficient; and that the clover fhould notbe fown earlier than 
a fortnight after the barley. If they are fown together, the clover, 
in rich lands efpecially, will be apt to get above aad choak the 
barley crop. Editor. 
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for three or four years until it becomes a thick flag, and then 
covered on the flag ivith forty tons of clay, or twenty tons 
of marie, or twelve tons of foaper's aflies, per acre, will 
produce good com and clover for twenty year 's. 

For gravelly, cold, or wet land, under drain, if it lie with 
a proper fall; — ^by thus removing the caufe, the effeft will 
ccafe. Smmer-tilth and make it clean; lay on from thirty 
to forty loads of fanrf per acre, if a little loamy, the better : 
or about fixteen load of the above-mentioned compoft, or 
ten or twelve tons of foaper's aflies, laid on in hard frofl, 
will anfwer well. 

4thfy. We have not difcovered any new manure more ef- 
ficacious than thofe above-mentioned. The burning of clay 
in kilns has been talked of, but not yet praflifed. 

^ihly. In cold wet paftures that cannot be under-drained, 
make open drains, Hoped off eafy on each fide; k^ep thenl 
opeh, and make them with proper falls: then lay on foot, 
lime, or lime rubbifh, foaper's afhes, ftreet-dirt, &c. Aout 
fourteen loads per acre, and it will lad 14 or i6 years. 

6thly. Materials for under- draining are, alders and (Al- 
lows, or ling and black-thorn bufhes, cut and laid in green, 
covered with peafe bv whcat-ftraw, and above it ftrongclay^ 
Drains thus made will laft twenty years. 

jthly. The kinds of wood we find to flourilh befl on 
boggy foil^ are, alder, fallow, willow, and poplar, Scotch fir 
does well in a barren foil, efpccially if it has a gravelly bottom. 

Sthly. Thefe graffe^ are not raifed with us. 

icthly. We moftly prefer broadcaft to drill hufbandry. 

1 1 thiy. We know of no other advantage in the ufe of 
oxen, than that of keeping lefs ftock; as horfes are more ex- 
peditious, and win pay for their keeping by extra labour. 

i2ihly. The mod cffieftual preventative for the rot in 
(hecp is to keep them on dry land ; it being found, by gc- 
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If a kind of loamy foil, fow barley; if a black gravel, oats. 
Experience teaches knowledge. Try a lay of clover with 
the following mixture, viz. clover- feed, and black and white 
nonfuch. If the lay takes, Jet red wheat upon it — fuch lands 
fometimes produce three quarters per acre. When they 
begin to wear out, improve them by the following method: 
lay them down v.ith fuch grafs-feeds as (hail be thought 
proper, and let them rell for three or four years till tjiey 
become a flag. 

Another method of improving fuch lands is, to lay them 
up againd winter in round ridges, four furrows on a ridge. 
Early in the fpring, or fooner if the feafon will admit, turn 
it back, and make an early fummer-tilth ; then fow it with 
buck-wheat, fix pecks per acre, and let clover follow a^ 
^bove-diredled. Forbear feeding it in the fpring, as fucb 
land will not bear treading. 

It will anfwer to lay it down with any kind of grafs-feeds 
in the above method, and for a longer time. Let the land 
be well drained; for wherever the water ftands, the clover will 
decay. Sow buck- wheat the latter end of May; it will 
produce three quarters per acre. 

On ftrong rich lands, clover lays with nonfuch, or any 
firdng flag, Jet wheat, as it will anfwer far better than fow- 
ing it broadcafl. Three pecks and a half per acre, fet in 
two rows on each flag, are fuSicient. Strike it over with a 
light harrow buftied. The faving of feed more than pays 
the planting, when wheat is only 5s. the bufliel ; the price 
of planting from 8s. to los. per acre.* Small tick beans, 
7s. per acre planting, hoeing 6s. ; produce three quarters and 
a half to four quarters per acre. Windfor tick beans, 7s. 
planting; 6s. hoeing ; produce four to five quarters per acre. 



* The expence is dow leduccd to 6s..per acrci 
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days, and dsc^ rich \xiss ; 
wheat on loams, (and, eraTel 
moll natural on iandy, gr^veZ 
will return largq oops on daj, 
coarfe end brovrn. 

Peafe for culinary uks on i 
ciays, gravel, and itoce-brzih. 
Beans on firong day and deep kioci. 

Vetches on gravelly il:ii and iicrsc-bni. 

Turnips on c\*crj' Lnd ot Lil, ir.ih good szjd 
ploughings, and prcpcr rian^-cs : z;c-.: zi::jril cc a 
loam. Cabbagf 5 en itror^g Ci^ cs s snd 
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Carrots on deep I^ams abcuz.vLr.r v-l^i iizd, srJ 
flirT; and on any d^ep lljiht fi^il d;-^} c;il±.^ivf- 



The quantiiies of feeJ depend much cc ihe iaScKi 
6mc of fowing. Whcit from :V;-ea lo :cn pecks per 
Barley from tea to fixteen peciis. Peu: zzA beans 
pecks, if drilled; ri?rdve, if planted; ilxtecr^ ii lOT^ed, 
earthed or harrowed in. Vetches from ekhi to tea. Tar- 
nips from ten to twecry-foiir ounces. MuchdepcE:^ gq the 
floD of the fower. , 

T$ the Second, — On clav ar. J ioan;v il:»lls, if c!d safait 
long in dith, the following coune is ^ene»l]y prar^ifrd : I. 
Tumips> as a fallow crop ; 2. Ear;e\' ; 3. Clever, mofwed 
early, and then fed; 4. Wheat, on one earth; 5. Peafe, 
or Beans; 6. Wheat, then Turnips, — If a n^^^ i^zva from 
paflure, i- Beans, or Peafe; 2. Wheat; 3. Barley: or, i. 
Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clever; 4- Whear, and then 
Turnips again. 
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O^ligiTit thin and ftony foils, i. Turnips; 2. Barley; 
3. Clover, mowed early and fed till Midfummer; then let 
it grow, and plough it in for wheat. Vetches in winter, 
and fed off for turnips 

To the Third, — For ftiff clays, fand in due quantity ; for 
l^ht fand, clay in due quantity : for both, lime duly prepared. 
Lyas lime for light fands ; marble lime for heavy foils. 

For gravelly and loamy land — yard-dung, lime-clialk, 
and (hovelling of highways, in compofls. 

For moorifti and cold foils — gravel, highway earth, very 
fmall Aones, coal-afhes, foaper*s- drains, and pig's-dung. 
^' For cold wet lands, no manure effe£lual without draining, 
and then the fame as for the laft. 

For ftone-braih land, any kind of manure laid on in a 
half-rotten ftate. The quantity per acre muft be learned 
from experience. It is better to lay on at twice than toa 
much at once. The feafon from February to September. 
The time of lafting is according to the under- (Iratum, which, 
if compaft and warm, will render the manure durable; if 
loofe, or a cold clay, it will foon be gone. 

To the Fourth. — No new liifcovery of manure in the fouth 
parts of Gloceftcrfhire, except about BriAol. The dung 
and urine of pigs, fatted by the wafti of the diftillers, arc 
found to be excellent manure for any kind of land, but 
more cfpecially cold clays. The lees or fuds of foap- makers 
are alfo found of great ufe, as welt as the urine of pigs, by 
being fprinkled over paftures in the fame manner as the 
roads are watered about London. Care mud be had to due 
quantity, or the verdure will be dcftroyed. Experience is 
the bed guide. 

To the Fifth, — All dreffings on cold wet lands will be in- 
offevftual, unlefs the lands are firft dried by under-draining. 
Soot is the moii beneficial^ only the hay will (hiell of it. 
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r# the Sixth.-'Suxm U the beft and moft laftLig; wood 
is a&ibftitute, and will be lalting alfo, if conflandy wet; if not, 
it will (boa be rotten, and then the trenches will dote. 

Tq ttf SrviHth. ^^Thc wood which &umU beft again!) 
weft winds, on high expofures, is the beech and the black 
mountain fallow, {Salix Laiifilia RjUumda^ being the thir* 
teenth fpedes of Miller) with a (ilumb-tree kaf ; on moorifh 
and b(^gy-g^ound, the black alder. 

To thi Eighth. — Lucerne is cultivated by Tery few, and 
thole more for fancy than for profit. 

Sainfoin is cuiuvated on dry, graveliy, and (looe-fanfli 
land, when the under-ftratum i^ not 0/ a ck>fe coaipa<^ tex* 
ture, but of a loofe'open ftony nature, or chalky. It an* 
fwers well in the broadcaft method. 

Burnet grows naturally in moiil day meadows, in thb 
county ', but the cattle will prefer almotl all other commoo 
plants found in thole paftures to it. The «cilcr Burnet (or 
PimpcrncUa San^ufarba rrt'iTJor hirfutc of C. B. B. and Pb- 
urium of Linnxus) deliglits in a gnvdiV dry (oily and b 
firequent in healthy ihcep- pa/hues, and eaten greedily by 
thofe znimals. 

Ts the Ktfitb, — Turnips are gerxrally fc*>n as a faliofw 
crop, after the land (of any ion) i» weli-iibcd, cicacfcd from 
weeds, and drefled with yard-dung, linic, or any coo^rpcft. 
We generally fow them about MidiuTiZjer, and W^^hm 
twice; they may be effeilually preferred from tr»c ny, if, as 
foon as the feed leaf appears, wood-aihe» be ;o v. r« over 
2^ often as it is wafhed b)* dews or rains. 

To the Tertb. — ^Tbe drill is preferable to tic brc^ 

method, in loofecr kxuny land ; but noc ir* clavi or fvx.; ir^, 

7i the EUuenth. — The comparadve advari^e 'J oxen U 

great where they are bred by the fanner wb:. -ibtixsi, aai 

fed on coomioos in fummer, and oa f:raw hi v»r'ttr« t^ 
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three years old, (but not fo much whercr they«re bred in 
inclofed lands, or bought at four years old) and worked till 
fix or fcven ; they are lefs liable to ficknefs than horfes; and 
if accidents befal them, they are of fome value. Two oxen 
will do more work than one horfe of equal value with them, 
nearly in proportion as fix to four, and they coft lefs in keep. 

To the TwelftL — In places fubjedt to rot (heep, fold them 
before the dew falls, and keep them in fold till it exhales, in 
fpring and fummer; in winter attend to this as much as the 
weather will admit; and feed them in the fold, or on turn- 
ing out, with hay on which fait has been fprinkled at flack- 
ing up at harveft. It is a known truth, that the paftures 
(though marfties) which are overflowed by the fait water 
at the vernal or autumnal high tides, never rot flieep, but are 
an antidote to the difeafe, if the infeded are depaflured 
thereon while the difeafe is recent. 

To the Thirteenth. — Chiefly in the crofs-trce, pot-hook- 
drail, fwing-plough, which with two horfes will plough mod 
kinds, and with three horfes any fon of land ; having a 
point to the fliare for flony lands, and no point in lands 
that are not flony 



Anstvers to the Society's Queries respecting the County 

of Kent. 
[By the Rev. Mr. Hill, of Eaft-Malling.] 

Jnfwer \Ji. Our befl crops are generally obtained from 
hazel loams; and if they are fomewhat fliff" and inclining 
to clay, the better. On fuch lands, the ufe of heavy large 
haiTows and rollers in the fpring, to break and pulverize the 
foil, cannot be too much recommended. When the lands 
are fo pulverized, we frequently get of wheat from four 
to five quarters, beans from five to fevcn quarters, barley 
and oats 6 and often 7 quarters per acre. 
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jins. li. Onr bcft lands never lie faHow ; and the order 
of our crops is, i. Wheat, 2. Barley, or Oats ; 3. Peafe, 
or Beans; the latter always in rows, hand-hoed twice with 
a two-inch hoe near and between the beans, horfe-hoed 
twice, and laffly earthed with ahorfe-hoe. After the beans 
are ofF, we plough (hallow with a broad (hare, and harrow 
up, and burn the weeds if any rem^n, thus preparing a good 
tilth for wheat 

On our ordinary, fandy, or ftonc (hattcry [ftonc bn(h] 
land,- our courfe of crops is different. — i. Wheat. 

After that, (before Michaelmas) fow winter vetches or lye, 
and cat them off with ftieep and bullocks in the fpring. 

Then plough for tumipsr three or four times, each time 
harrowing off and burning the weeds ; then lay on forty 
cart-loads of dung per acre. We always carefully hand- 
hoe thd turnips, as the charge is amply repaid by the crop. 
Sometimes, in a kindly feafon, We g^ a good crop of turnips 
after early pcafe. 

Oats and barJey will produce (efpedally oats) from five 
to feven quarters per acre, after a good turnip feafon, and 
the crop welt fed off with (heep, efpecially if good hay and 
oB-cakc be given them at the fame time. With barley and 
oats we fow clover; next year wheat, and laftly turnips. 

Am. 3^/, On (tiff days or fand,or gravelly cold wet land, 
|ay marie or chalk early in the winter, at the rate of eighty 
cart-loads per acre, which will laft twenty years ; befides this, 
dung 2nd lime is fometimes added. 

Ans. ^th. Dung made by fat bullocks fed on hay and 
oif-cakcs, and by (heep fed on the fame or turnip 
Large oxen will eat twenty pounds of oil-cake per< 
Welch heifers will thrive well with half the quanticf i 

^ns. yh. Wood-a(hes, Goal*a(he8, irith fowls or 
dung fpread thin. 

VOL. I. O 
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Jns. 6th. Ragged flones or brick-bats, or rather flat 
ftones, two fet on edge eight or ten inches afunder, and a 
third over; and where thefe cannot be had, black-thorn or 
other bufhes. Some perfons ufe turf with the grafs fide 
downwards; leaving a hollow below for the water. 

j/ns. yth. Scotch firs on bleak barren foils, efpecially in a 
northern afpe6^. On cold fwampy bogs, the Dutch willow 
will do great things; but afh will fucceed better, and is hr 
more ufeful and profitable. 

j4ns. StL Lucem fucceeds befi in drills one foot afunder,* 
and kept clean by a fmall plough drawn by one horfe. 
Sainfoin ilourifhes mod on chalky, and dry fione ihattery 
laiid ; on wliich it will produce two tons per acre on an 
averagej for fourteen or fifteen years. Burnet is in difgrace 
with us, and generally laid afide as ufelefs. 

jfns. <)tL The firft part of this query is anfwered in the 
fecond. To prevent the ravages of th(; fly, fome good is 
fometimcs done by running a light roller over them, with a 
bundle of black thorn faftened behinid it. 

A*2s. lotb. When lands arc foul and weedy, the drill is 
certainly preferable to the broadcaft; as by that means, the 
horfe-hoe may be ufed. 

Jns. 1 1 th. Where a farm confifts of arable land and good 
pafture, the ufe of oxen is deemed preferable to that of horfes, 
where men can be procured to drive them. 

Jns. 13//;. Our improvements in implements of huf- 
bandry have of late years been great and various, particularly 
in drill ploughs, which, by dropping the feed regularly, and 



* We apprehend a diftance of at leaft eighteen inches would be 
better, and occafion lefs damage to the plants by the horfe going 
between the rows. From various experiments made to afcertain 
the befl diflance between the rowsof lucem, the fipeft and heavieft 
crops have been from rows two feet apart. 
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if Chart of the Norfolk Husbandry, on a light 

Farm of Twelve Fields 



m 


177«. 


1779. 


178a 


1 78 1. 


1782. 


1783. 


Fields. 
I. 


Turnips, 

S Plough- 

ings. 


Barley, 
3- 


Clover. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Oats, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


s. 


Barley^ 
3- 


Cloyer. 


Beans, 
I. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barley, 

3- 


3- 


Clover. 


Ptafe. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barley, 
3. 


Lay. 


4. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Oats, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barley, 
3- 


Lay. 


Lay. 


5- 


Oats, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barley, 
3. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


6. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barley, 

3- 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Uy. 


Wheat, 
I. 


7. 


Barley, 
3. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans, 
I. 


Wheat, 
I. 


8. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Oats, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


9- 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Oats, 
I. 


Turnips, 

5- 


Barley, 

3- 


10. 


Lay. 


Peafe, 
I. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barley, 
3- 


Clover, 


II. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Oats, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barley, 
3- 


Clover, 


Peafe, 
I. 


12. 


Oats, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barley, 
3. 


1 

Clover. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Oats, 
I- 
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Soil; being the best regular Course of Crops on v 
Arable for Twelve Years. 



I7S4. 


17S5. 


17S6. 


i7«7. 


17SS. 


1789. 


Barky, 
3- 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Peafe, 
I. 


Wheat, 
I. 


' Lay. I Lay. 1 Lay. 


Wheat, \ Oats, Turnips,! 
1- I. 5. 1 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Beans, 
I. 


Tomips, 
5. 


Barky, 
3. 


Lay. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Peafe, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5. 


Barky, 
3. 


CloTcr. 


Pcafc, 
I. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


B»rky, 
3. 


CloTcr. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Oau, 
I. 


Turnips, 
5- 


Barky, 
3- 


Ctorer. 


Wheat, 
I. 


- 
Oats, 


TornipSi 

5- 


Barky, 
3- 


Ckiver. 


Wheat, 
I. 


P^afe, 
I. 


Tamip^ 

1 


Barky, 
3- 


Oofcr. 


Beans, 
t« 


1. 


Tomips, Barky, 
5- V 


Ckrrer. 


I. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Tomips, 
5- 


Barky, Lay. 


Wheat, 
I. 


Oats, 
1. 


Tomips, 
5- 


Barky, 
V 


Lay. \ Lay. 

r 

• 


What, 

I. 


5- 


Barky, 


Lay. 


f 


iTttniipa, 
1 ^ 


Barky,! Lay. 


Lay. 


Lay. '. Wicac, 
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A Chart of the Norfolk Husbandry ^ma 

of Crops 





1778. 


1779- 


1780. 


178 1. 


1782. 


1783. 


Fields, 
I. 


Turnips, 

• 


Barley. 


Clover, 
t 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Turnips 


^. 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Wheat. 


Oats. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


3- 


Clover. 


Pcafe. 


Oats. 


Turnips. 

- 


Barley. 


Lay. 


4^ 


Wheat, 


Oats. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


i^y. 


Lay. 


5- 


Oats, 


Turnips, 


B;^rley. 


Uy. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


6. 


TumipSy 


Barley. 


Uy. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 


7- 


Barley, 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 


8. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


9- 


Lay. 


Beans, 


Wheat. 


Turnips, 


Barley. 


Clover. 


10. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Wheat. 


' '^• 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 

• 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Wheat, 


Oats. 


!»• 


Turnips, 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Wheat 


Oats, 


Turnips, 
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Heavy Soil; being the best regular Course 
for Eleven Years. 



1784. 


1785. 


1786. 


1787. 


1788. 


1789. 


Barley. 


Lay. 


Lay. 
I 


Beans. 


Wheat. 




Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 




Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 




Beans. 


Wheat. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Clover, 




Wheat. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Wheat 




Turnips. 


Barley. 


Clover. 


Wheat 


Oats. 




Barley. 


Clover. 


Wheat 


Oats. 


Turnips. 




Clover. 


Wheat 


Oats. 


Turnips. 
Barley. 


Barlejr. 




Wheat. 


Oats. 


Turnips. 


Lay. 




Oats. 


Turnips. 


Barley. 


Lay. 


Lay. 




Turnips. 


Barley. 


Lay. 


Lay. 


Beans. 




Barley. 


Lay. 


[Lay. 


Beans. 


Wheat 
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Explanation of the preceding Tables. 

IN the firfl table the figures in. the fqu^rcs exj^refs the 
number of ploughings. 

The two crops after tlie lays and clover may be varied ac- 
cording to the feafon, or the foil, by the difcretion of the 
farmer. And where bullocks are fatted with ftraw and tur- 
nips only, this plan will be more produflive of profit to the 
farmer, and benefit to fociety, than any other yet difcovered ; 
experience having (hewn, that two hundred acres of land> 
half in tillage, and half natural grafs, will keep as many cat- 
tle as the whole would do all in natural grafs; by this means, 
therefore, aH the produce of com (labour dedufled) is clear 
gain, and the land cannot be injured thereby. 

It is to be noted, that the turnips are twice hoed, and not 
left nearer than fourteen or lixtecn inches to each other; 
that they muil not be fed, but drawn, carted, and given to 
the bullocks in a (lra\y yard, or fome other plaice convenient 
for prcfcrving the manure. — Beans muft alfo be twice hoed, 
and in very wet feafons three times, if wheat is to follow them. 
Peafe are an uncertain crop, and often fill the land with weeds. 

The two capital crops, wheat and barley, in thefe tables, 
come twice in the courfc, — the turnips twice, — the broad 
clover only once; by which means the flifferent plants are 
thrown at fuch a diftance from each other that (feafons per- 
mitting) it is impolTible to fail of good crops ; and the worm, 
which is produced by frequent repetitions of broad clover, 
and is certain deftrudion to that plant and the fucceeding 
crop, is prevented. 

This mark * fignifies, that from twenty to forty cubic 
yards of rotten dung per acre, is to be lain on immediately 
before the lad ploughing. 

This i — that a like quantity of compoft, the mixture 
two parts ditch-fcourings, mould from borders, or almod 
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any kind of earth, and the other part dung. This (hould 
be heaped, and in the courfe of two years turned over three 
nmcsj to mix it well, and deftroy the weeds. Lay it on the 
clover in the fpring. 

And this mark % denotes a covering of marie, eighty cubic 
yards per acre. The lay is to be fed the laft year, fo that it 
may be covered in the interval between hay and corn harvcft. 

Wheat, after the clover lay, ought always to be fet. 

Wheat-ftubbles are never ploughed in, but raked up and 
carted to the (faraw-yard. 

When the turnips fail, plough the land into yard ridges, 
water- furrow it well, and let it lie for barley next year. — 
This is excellent hufbandr)', nnd greatly preferable to a 
wheat crop after the fallow. 

The beft method to preferve turnips from the fly is, to take 
one pint of new feed, and lleep it in water five or fix hours, 
then mbc it with another pint of new feed unfteeped, and a 
pint of feed of the year before ; by this method the plants 
will come up at three different times ; and as the fly always 
fcizes the youngeft plants, it feldom happens but that enough 
of each growth will be left for a crop ; one pint of feed being 
Sufficient for an acre, could it be properly diflributed. In 
purfuing this method, I never lofl a turnip crop. 

Turnips, with chaff, and the ftraw of barley, oats, or 
peafe, are excellent food for horfcs, provided the draw be 
frefli threfhed, and given to them as they want it. 

Galloway Scots, four years old, or almoft any bead of that 
age, taken into theftraw-yard in Ov3ober, and well attended 
with good ftraw and turnips, will be fat by the April fol- 
lowing. An acre of good turnips is fufficient for a beaft of 
forty ftone, fourteen pounds to the ftone. The beaft here 
alluded to are fuch as are brought to the fairs in tolerable 
condition. 
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ObioDations made in a Tour into Suffolk and Surry^ 
[By R. Proctor Anderdon, Efq.] 

npHE end of March 1788, 1 vifited Mr. Young at Brad- 
•^ field-hall, wlvere I faw, in a large field before his houfe, 
about three acres of cabbages, very clean and well managed; 
and in the fame field, divided by hurdles, turnips, and (heep 
feeding on them.: one or two cloathed, to improve their 
wool: on that part of the field where the turnips had been 
eaten off, the ground was turning up for barley, and three 
ploaghings were intended, as well as for that part where 
the horfe-hoed cabbages were, as for that where the hand* 
hoed turnips grew. ' 

Mr. Young's courfe of crops, on fandy loam or gravel, is;, 

1. To manure for cabbages or turnips. 

2. Plough thrice, after either of them, for barley. 

3. Clover. 4. Beans. 5. Wheat. 

His quantity of manure for an acre of cabbages or tur- 
nips is forty- one horfe-put loads per acre. He lays out his 
ground on two-rod ridges. On wet loam, upon clay, 9s. 
per acre, after a moderate fprinkling of dung, or other ma- 
nures, he dibbles on one earth on the middle of the flag, nine 
inches afunder, two bufhels an acre of the fmall black, 

I. Horfe-beans. 2, Wheat, with 

3. Clover, or other grafles. 

He pays 3s. per bufhel dibbling beans. 

Mr. Young carries all his hay and corn in one-horfe puts 
or carts, with a waggon-like apparatus on the body; and 
thinks them niore commodious than waggons. 
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His (heep-fold, for winter, for a hundred (hecp, is littered 
with wheat-ftubble daily in rainy weather, or as often as is 
needful. It is partly under cover, where are racks for hay. 
He feldom gives them turnips there > they are put in late in 
evenings, and out early in mornings, in dry weather. In 
wet they have hay always ; and turnips only in very fnowy 
car ftormy weather •, depending moftly on hay in the fold. 

A farmer would do well to learn of Mr. Young to make 
aoore dung than ordinary, and better. He lets his dung- 
heaps lie dry at bottom, daily throwing upon them the wa» 
ter of the cattle, having /hoots to carry off the rain from 
' Ae hanging roofs of his ox-ftalls, entirely out of the court, 
without carrying off any of the richnefs of the dung. He 
has gutters beiiind his cattle in the flails, which convey their 
water into refervoirs made convenient for receiving it, to be 
thrown upon the dung. In April, in warm (howery wea- 
dwr, he turns over his dung, a boy (landing by with a baf- 
ket of fait, flrewing at the rate of one pound of fait to a cu- 
lical yard of dung. He has alfo a cowl, or vefTel on wheels, 
to remove the refiife of the houfe (duft, &c.) to the &rm- 
prd, which affords feveral good loads of manure a year. 

The weight of his fmall weighing-coop is i cwt. 5 lb. 
The fteelyard was made on purpofe. The expence of the 
machine was 26s. It will weigh an animal, or any tiling 
not exceeding 6 cwt. 

When turnips are taken up to clear the ground for Lent- 
crops, it is ufual about Bury to cut off the tap-roots, and 
phce the turnips on the ground in a dry pailure, fide by 
fide, till wanted. The green is left, and put uppermoft. 
But the green is rarely confiderable in lands well adapted to 
turnips, as they are in that neighbourhood, in comparifon 
to what it is in heavy and ftrong lands, not very fuitable to 
^mips, where they run more to green, and lefs to apple* 
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• 

It is well known, that, about Bury, tliey plough with two 
bories or oxen abreaft, without a driver. 

But being ftruck with the greater novehies in the mode 
of hufbandry of Mr. Mure of GreauSaxham^ with whooi 
we pafled the greater part of two days, I cannot refrain 
from being fomewhat more particular with refpe£l to it. 
He fats about i8o black cattle a year; many of them Scotch 
and Wel(h, feeding them in (lalls all the fummer, by cutting 
and carrying to them meadow grafs, vetches, &c. In win* 
ter he gives them a peck ^ day of malted beans. He alfo 
feeds them with malted barley; potatoes ; cabbages, and chaff 
or ftraw cut; turnips, and ftraw not cut; bean-meal and 
water; barley-meal and water; dry bean-meal, dry barley- 
meal, and, then^ they are led to water twice a day. 

Mn Mure has ereded a circular building for feeding 46 
head of cattle, tied up at 3^ feet afunder, outfide of the cir- 
cle, with covered refervoirs in the centre for depofiting fodder^ 
in inclement weather more efpecially. The whole was &foi y 
up at a fmall cxpence, being made of the thinnings of his 
fir plantations, and covered with thatch ; the cribs wattled Qf 
wreathed. The ports, to which the cattle are tied, very 
little above the crib. A gate leads into the central part, 
where there is a way for carts and waggons to go round 
within the circle between the ftalls and refervoirs for fodder ; 
he makes the greateft provifion for dung I ever faw, by his 
ftall-feeding all fummer, cutting and carrying tares, grafs. 
&c. to his cattle, and bedding them with draw or (lubble, 
All the water of his cattle is faved, and daily thrown on his 
dunghills, as well as Mr. Young's. 

Mr. Mure plants cabbages earlier than ordinary for food 
fox his cattle. He was planting a field when I was there, 
which was the laft week in March, in rows wide enough for 
horfe- hoeing, at 20 inches afunder in the rows. 
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H« has a machine far weighing large cattle, whidi coft 
hinv fifteen guineas, befides the building to cover it, &c 
Alio a machine for grinding potatoes, worked generally by 
hnd, but may be worked by a horfe; it is a broad nine-indi 
Hheel, turned in and round a wooden frame, in the manner 
of grinding bark. 

Shortly before I was at Saxharh, a bet of a rump and 

docen had been determined between Mr. Mure Hid Mr. 

Macro; the bet was made at a farmer's club, on the quct 

fion. Whether turnips drilled and horfehoed, or fown 

hroadc^ft and hand-hoed, would produce the beft crop? 

Mr. Mure was on the fide of horfe-hoeing, Mr. Macro irt 

linroor of hand-hoeing; and the point was tried on a field of 

"Mr. Mure's prepared for tiimips, which was divided fOi" 

the pwpofe, and the crops put in fide by fide, the length of 

(he lIcM, each party taking care of the crop, according to 

hb adbpted plan. After the bet was determined, I had the 

fAhiStiCfti to fee the field of experiment, where the broad- 

oS part appeared to the e3re as good as the drilled ; but I 

itfArftood Tons 

The produce of the drilled crop per acre was - - i4[ 

Of thebroadcaft ---- ..--lo 



Superiority of the drilled per acre - - 4!- 
Upon which Mr. Macro refolved ever after to drill and 
Ik>rfe-hoe his turnips, and procured the proper apparatus for 
(hatpurpofe; but unluckily did not live to carry his inten- 
tions into execution. 

Mr. Duckitt's farm at Efher is the moft complete, and 

bapt in the deaneft and beft order, of any I ever faw. He 

ploughs his lands into beds wide enough to contain nine or 

ten rows of the crop fown in it, at nine inches afunder, for 

Qie moft part. His firm at Eiher is about 500 acres, of 
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v/hich nearly 400 are arable. The land is mofUy fand on a 
gravel bottom ; but fome of it clayey, and mod part of it 
heavy enough for beans, at lead for the fmaller fort, tick or 
horfe-beans. He drills, on his beds of nine or ten rows^ 
wheat, barley, oats, rye, barley, and clover, at nine inches 
afunder; tares or vetches, oats and tares, rye and tares, peafe 
and turnips, at eleven inches afunder ; beans at eighteen 
jnches afunder. After the ground is well prepared by plough- 
ing, he makes five channels or drills with a drill-plough* 
witli as many (hares and broad-boards ^ then his droppings 
machine follows, and (heds five rows of feeds, which ars 
covered by an harrow. 

When the crop is high enough for the purpofe, he has 
two horfe-hoes, which hoe five alleys or intervals apiec^ 
and have each a man to hold and guide them. They work 
one on each fide of the furrow, which divides the beds, into 
which the field is thrown; of courfe hoeing at once five rows 
on each bed, or two half beds. The horfe is led in the fur- 
row by a boy, and by the help of a long whipplc-tree draws 
both the horfe-hoes, which completely hoe the ten alleys. 
When the land is more than ordinarily dry and hard, two 
horfes are necefTary for the work. But wet or dry, no in- 
jury is thereby done to the crop, the horfes always going in 
the furrow. He has fome horfe-hoes with fix (hares, each 
of courfe hoeing fix alleys at a time. 

I had the fatisfadlion to find Mr. Duckitt fowlng a field 
of eleven acres with turnips. It is amazing with what ex- 
pedition he proceeds ; his field was perfe<SUy ploughed and 
harrowed; and he carried on his work, according to his ufual 
method when he works with two-drill ploughs, by begin- 
ning in the middle of his field. One drill plough branched 
off one way towards one fide hedge, the other worked op- 
pofite to it, and tended towards the oppofitc hedge. The 
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drills foon worked on fafl enough for the after-work, and 
were followed by two dropping machines, going in the tracks 
made by the drill-ploughs, and there dropping the turnip- 
feeds. After them went a double-zull, or what is there 
called a ftrike-furrow plough, to (Irikei up furrows, to throw 
the work into the beds of ten rows of turnips each, 
which were dropped at eleven inches afunder. And then 
followed two horfes, one on each fide of the bed, in the fur* 
rows, which, by means of a long wliipple-tree, as long as 
the width of the beds, drew three light harrows fixed to the 
Whipple- tree, that covered the whole breadth of the bed, and 
harrowed the whole as it went on. Each harrow had five 
lows of tines or teeth, and fix tines in each row, making 
ninety in three harrows; it being neceflary that the harrows 
fliould be clofe enough only to cover the feed, and not to fink 
deep enough to difplace the feed, after it falls from the drop- 
ping-machine.-—— Mr. Duckitt's farm implements are 
]&o(Uy, if not all, of his own invention. It would be a 
peat improvement to agriculture, if they were difperfed all 
over the kingdom. Thofe adapted to preparing the ground^ 
putting in, and cultivating the crop in its growth, would 
coft about 30I. I have got what he calls his trenching- 
pbugh, with his fldm*couIter, and his bean horfe-hoe with 
two (hares. They cod me on the fpot nine guineas and a 
half, and home eleven pounds thirteen (hillings. 

It may not be improper to explain tlie fkim-coultcr. It 
is calculated for lay ground ; in its work it precedes the 
other coulter, turning the flag down, wliich, by the other 
coulter following, is fo completely covered, that the edges do 
not appear and produce weeds and grafs as in common 
ploughing. It is fit for turning up lay for a bean crop, for 
which purpofe I have ufcd it to advantage. 
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Brief account of the Norfolk Husbandry, 

[By a Gentleman near Norwich.] 

\ BOUT fixty years fince, a great part of this county 
^ ^ was (heep-t walks, rented only at about dghteen-pence 
an acre J and even within my memory, many thoufand acres 
were in this ftate, which now are turned into the fined farms, 
and let at twenty fhillings per acre. 

The late amazing improvements may be attributed to 
various caufes. Amongft others, the following have not 
bMf the Icall operative. Inclofing our heath and wafte 
lands*, folding (heep; and the moft extenfive ufe of marie and 
cfay, ow fandy foils efpecially. By the g^eral introduction 
of turnips, well hand -hoed; of clover, ray-grafs, and buck^ 
wheat, and an excellent courfe of crops. 

The ufual courfe of crops among our greateft and beft 
farmers, is, i. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover, or clover and 
ray-grafs; 4. Wheat. This courfe has of late years be- 
come very general, and keeps the foil clean. We manure 
for turnips if poflible, and alfo for wheat. Sometimes our 
clover is extended to three years, but not frequently. Our 
farmers agree in the opinion, that if turnips are fown on a 
well-conditioned fallow, and twice hoed, and the lanti 
ploughed three times for barley, the clover may remain at 
Icaft two years without giving a foul crop of wheat, efpecially 
as our wheats, on clover lays, are of late almoft wholly fet, 
and more eafily kept clean than when fown broad-caft. 

The Norfolk husbandry is, as Mr. Young has juftly ob- 
ferved, quite a fyftem, every fucceflive part of which is de- 
pendant on the foregoing, and therefore it will not admit of 
much variation. 
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We generally mow the firft and fecond growdi of clover; 
not merely on account of the hay, but becauie by repeated 
experience we are convinced the wheat which follows Is £ir 
better than it would be after feeding. 

Soaper's a(hcs are laid on ftrong wet lands with great fuc- 
cefs; and alfo on paftures, as a top-dreffing in the beginning 

of April. Malt- dud and foot are ufed pn meadows, and 

anfwer well : the latter is purchafed at high prices from 

Norwich. The winter food of cows is chiefly turnips 

and ftraw, in the farm-yards, which are kept well littered 
^ith chopt ftubble and draw. 

We reckon fix horfes neceflary for one hundred acres of 
arable; and with two in a plough we till two acres in a day, 
five or fix inches deep. Stubbles for fallow are ploughed in 
during autumn—^this alio defboys the weeds. 

A good dairy-maid with us will take proper care of 20 
^ows ; and to every cow our beft farmers keep one hog. 

The common mode of eflimating the expencc of taking 
a farm is, that three rents will about flock it, or four very 
conapletely. 

In fpme parts of this county confiderable quantities of 
cole-feed are raifed; we hand-hoe it like turnips, and by 
that means nearly double the value of the crop. 

Near the coaft great quantities of fea-weed, or ooze, arc 
colle£led, and ufed as manure to good purpofe. We mix it 
in compoA with earth and lime, or marie and dung, for one 
year, and then lay it on arable land. 

Two- wheeled ploughs are ufed in general, as being moft 
cafy and expeditious; but in heavy lands they ufe fwing- 
ploughs, and two horfes always do the work. 
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On Divers Articles of Norfolk Husbandry. 

£By Sir 7'homas Beevor, Baru] 

T X 7E have nefther hit upon, nor indeed attempted any 
^ ^ other courfe of crops on our ftrong heavy lands than 
thofc \vc praftice on our light foils. Turnips well hoed 
twice are equally cultivated upon both, and without any 
material inconvenience to the farmer, or injury to the land. 
On the light foils, we feed them off with ftock in the field 
where they gro' v : On heavy wet lands, we draw them and 
' carry them off in light carts, to be eaten either in fomc grafs 
or unploughed ftubble fiefd, or in the houfes or yards at home. 
I prefer the latter praftice much, and have always ufed 
it, although the greater part of my farm would very well ad- 
mit of feeding them where they grow. My reafons for 
preferring this latter method are, that there is no wafte of 
the turnips; — that the food comes equally frefh to the beads 
every day; — that the prote£lion/rom cold and wet weather, 
which the caitic enjoy in houfes, or well fenced and fhedded 
yards, (^s mine are) contributes very much to their health 
and fattening, (much more fo, indeed, than is generally con- 
ceived;) and that by this means I collect and preferve all 
their dung to be laid on fuch fields, and at fuch times, as 
will be moll beneficial to the enfuing crops. Thefe advan- 
tages are all loft In the method of feeding off the turnips on 
the fiekls ; for even half the dung of the beads, feeding in 
the fields in the depth of winter, is loft by being dropt under 
the hedges or trees, to which after filling themfelves, they 
flee for fticlter and warmth. 

The expencc of carting away an acre of turnips depends 
on the goodnefs of the crop, and is from ten to fifteen (hill- 
ings; which, although it is much more than favcd in tbe 
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prcfervation of the turnips fcxn wads, yet 

vetous r ^d L'ido]ent to feed r!iezi oS ibe had-, isr 

flatter themfclvcs thi.' have no wzie wbHc tiaes 

(heep or bulIsXks, wiich will eat up the c&L 

ones h^ve Icrt; not conildenng how iiQifi hnar ninr iezzjcjL 

or lean tiocliL would thrive wirh don vjd frczh f 



You aik me, if beans and wheat, a^EZTTasiy, «-*•*- - 
obviate the neccffitv of nS oAma heaiT : 



a con(kierable kngth ot time a ber<r-ia: rri:^ :f J T jyJrrg 
the ground. As 1 have not cxper^socsi, ltjc pra-ti'.*, I 



only conJeiiu.ne, and te-J you, dxzr fccar rrie d^je aocs I 

intended to have tried the ei;ir:i^ 4 fy cc rr*- ^uscs ' ' " 

wet ground, which I ha-.e laki 13 irsJt ^ ar:ci ts 

very little dcubt but thai, if the bar. crjpi 

manured for, and always y^dl bpcd, trl^ ziiixo: wouc 3e a 

raoft profitable one, and, kjt any reaTx: I :z: ice 

tniy, might endure for era- , bu& ii_, 2^ :: ccks zmx r^ 

winter food for cattle, I mxi, tor rbe £uce 'x' r^ear Cir^ 

pR&r turnips to itj wherever ibej caz be ;; 



I 



Fariaus ArtUlcf of Eotz Ilhjrt*:.^' t , 
[By the xlev. it. Omiv; A-z. i^ri, j:-*x-} 

Ail confident that in -^sasnL, vx scj bcKa::a* jcrjcu*, 



gpvog IS tne running oc ssnaszid. x^ viers. ^ 

with us, hay fells h»g*i, it is nffrrrarr, acic pr{CBBi:> r. 2^ 

ncral more pr&riiatxle, to have coc-sxcr: or t-jc it-jt -- :^»:j: 

fields arable, far a fi^pphr cf wiisr sd ^-s'-c sruici* yiC- 

turage- The coach-hcrib cf asy prTraee ft-rx.;, »jc:ig-r 

any materia! rdbxni, vZI cccX^ t^ mIcj^jl jcjUs 'xa 
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faourers, and a team^ which none but a mere farmer can 
manage to any ceconomical purpofe, and whofc attention for 
a neceffary return muft continually be applied to matters 
of the lowest kind, will be avoided. 

In the difpofal of ground, (and even little men, avoiding 
the expenfive whims of tafte, may fairly attend to this, a» 
it leads to that gardening neatnefs, on vthich profitable farm- 
ing depends) a field or two of perfeftly hoed crops form in 
the ramble a necc/Tary contraft to the grazing grounds, and 
with good low hedges, a few clumps of plantation, and, if 
without material expence it can be had, a little water, make 
together on any fpot, without woods, lawns, lakes, or tem* 
pies, an ornamented farm within the reach of every country 
gentleman, who may fatisfy his honed pride, and not injure 
(nay probably improve) his fair income. 

Our farmers cultivate one hundred acres of ftrbng, moifti 
arable land, at the expence of four moderate horfes only;* 
plough with a pair a-breaft an acre a day, and rife clover 
enough for fummer j and, by two or three hoeings, turnips 
enough for winter, to maintain probably as many cattle as ii 
the beginning of this century were fled on their whole farms :^ 
many of which, I apprehend, were then little more thacn 
rough cow-paftures. Our medium crops, about three quj 
ters of wheat, four quarters of bariey and oats, three quart< 
of beans and peafe, per acre. Rent, rates, and tithe, abo' 
il. IS. per acre. 

That oxen on fmall farms and inclofures would not 
fwer for work, I believe; nor would the faving from the 



* Many of our correfpondents doubt whether four horfes can 
properly cultivate one hundred acres' of moift arable land, as ^^ 
lime for working the fallows is often much fhortened by the pre- 
carioufnefs of our climate. 
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teaing them afterwards be fo great as at firft feems probable ; 
but on laige £inns and heavy cartage, they muft be very pro- 
fitable, cx)inparatively with an expenfive team of horfes. 

Ac9Mrfe of crops cf twenty^one yearsy beginning and ending wiib 
a compUatFattoWj with the produce^ and its value per acre* 



Crops, 


Produce j 


^er quarter. 


Falae. 


Fallow 










£. s. d. 


I. Barley 


5 quarters 


at il 


1. per qr. 


.500 


2. Clover 


per acre 


- 


- 


- 


200 


3. Wheat 


3 at 2I. 


- 


- 


- 


600 


4. Turnips 


per acre 


- 


- 


- 


*2 


5. Oats 


4 at 15s. 


- 


- 


M 


300 


6. Beans 


3 at il. 


- 


- 


- 


300 


7* Barley 


4 at il. 


- 


- 


- 


400 


8. Peafe 


3 at il. 


- 


- 


- 


300 


9. Wheat 


3 at 2\. 


- 


- 


- 


600 


10. Winter-tares 


per acre 


- 


- 


- 


200 


II. Barley 


4 at il. 


- 


1 


- 


400 


12. Clover 


per acre 


- 


- 


- 


200 


13. Wheat 


3 ^t 2I. 


- 


- 


- 


600 


14^ Turnips 


per acre 


- 


- 


- 


200 


15. Oats 


4 at 15s. 


- 


- 


- 


300 


16. Peafe 


3 at il. 


- 


- 


- 


300 


17. Wheat 


3 at 2I. 


- 




- 


600 


i8. Winter-tares 


per acre 


- 


- 


- 


200 


19. Barley 


4 at il. 


- 


.-rf 


• • 


400 


20. Beans 


3 at il. 


- 


- 


- 


300 


21. Wheat 


3 at 2I. 


- 


• 


- 


600 


Fallow 













In 23 years— Total £.yj o o 
Or, within a (hilling, 3L 7s. per acre per annum. 



I" 



The Talue of turnip crops In Eflex is gencnAy 3I. fomttimes more, per acrt* 
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On light lands, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, [the 
Norfolk courfi\ form a mod profitable fucceOion ; but in 
time even thefe lands fcein furfeited, with the clover at leaft; 
and trefoil, and ray-grafs, are obliged to be ufed to gain a 
fwarth. With us wheat at every fourth, or certainly ever}' 
fifth year, is thought a neceffary profit. 



Essex Mode of cultivating and applying Potatoes^ 
Carrots^ Winter Fetches^ He, yic. 

[By the Samej Jan. 5, 1786.] 

POTATOES (of which you propofe fome queries to 
me) I have tried on a very trifling foalc, among the in- 
tervals (for the firft two years) of a little plantation. By 
working the foil, their v^ctation enCDuraged that of the 
young trees, and the produce amply paid for every attention 
to the ground. 

Yox fmall pork, when baked or boiled, mixed with a little 
* barley-meal, we have found them excellent ; but for large 
hogs^ they are mod profitably given raw, if thefe have at the 
fame time the (hack of the barn-door in threfhing feafon, or 
occafionally a few beans ; and may thus be brought forward 
at a cheaper rate, for — what, we think, will alone make 
large meat and firm bacon — peafe and barley -meal. 

We have tried them in bread: it was excellent, but the 
lois of weight in baking, and the time and delicacy of the 
proccfs, rendered this, as it indeed does moil of thefe things, 
far from eligible ceconomy for the poor.* 

* The moft oeconomical ufe of potatoes, both for rich and poor, 
is to eat them plain boiled. For cattle they will do raw; but for 
hogs, boiling is preferable. 
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In this part of Eflex, on a whole year's fallow after wheat, 
barley is generally fown ; and by the proiduce of at leiil one 
quarter more in quantity, (on a mvidiuin five quarters per 
acre) and its fuperior quality, it is fuppofed to pay for the 
omiilion of any hoeing crop that might have preceded it. 
But this very land, which requires fuch delicate and expen- 
five procefs for barley, will, without the fallow, (with the 
admiifion of peafe, beans, or turnips) produce an equal 
quantity of oats. 

I am from experience convinced, that an acre of carrots 
will double in the quantum, of equally hearty provender, the 
produil of an acre of oats ; and from the nature of their 
vegetation, the nice mode of cultivation, and even of talcing 
them up,, (all of which, expenfive as they are, bear a very 
inferior proportion to the value of a medium crop) mu(l 
leave the land, efpecially if taken off it in an early period, fo 
mellow for the plough, as to form a feed -bed for barley, 
equal to any fallow tilth. 

I mention only horfes, becaufe for them a Ribftitute is 
chiefly wanted. For other cattle, we have a variety of win- 
ter vegetables, but none (as far as my fmall trials extend)' 
that wear the foil fo little, prepare it for the following crop fo 
well, and are fo nutritive and fweet in their effejls, as carrots. 

For early fpring feed, 1 know nothing fo certain, and fo 
little expenfive, (which with us, winter tares, a moft excellent 
pafturage, are not) as rye-grafs, fown as clover with oats or 
barley ; the ufual objections to this grafs appear to me to be 
entirely obviated, by fowing it extremely thick, not lefs than 
1 5 burtiel or two bufliels per acre, which renders it proporti- 
onably fine ; and feeding it ViS early and as eonjiantly as pofliblc. 

I laft year tried, indead of the common, the perennial red 
clover, called cow-grafs, (trlfoHum alpejier) the feed from it 
was moA luxuriant, and the butter excellent s in autumn it 
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"^as turned in for wheat, of which there is on it (at prefent) 
the fineft plant. If this grafs be nearly equal to the common 
clover in produce, without danger like that to cattle in its 
efF(i£ls, far fuperior in the flavour of its juices, and not an 
inferior bed for a crop of wheat, it merits general attention. 
I have twice after wheat tried a little brank or buck-wheat; 
though my land is not light enough for it, it is extremely 
convenient; fince not being fown till May at the fobrieft, the 
land may leifurely be fully fallowed, and fcems fo little to foul 
or wear it,* that when off in Oftober, it may be ridged up 

• 

at once into a winter fallow, for barley in the fpring.f AH 
poultry, and hogs when running about, thrive upon it, and 
even flailed oxen; and horfes, when mixed half with oats. 
The ftraw isr tolerable provender for the cow-yard. 



Rev. Mr. Onley's Mode of Culiivating his Farm. 
IF a complete year's fallow does not follow the 
wheat crop, (which is here occafionally neceflary even to the 
neateft farmer, towards purifying the foil, and which by leafe 
is never permitted to go beyond a third crop, turnips and 
clover excepted) my routine is or may be, from the ma- 
nure I can afford, if I am not out of humour at a little extra 
trouble, as follows : — 

As foon as polTible after the wheat is off, the ftubble is 
is mown, and flacked for littering the cow-yard in winter, 
the field ploughed, and half of it fown with two bufheft of 
finall black winter tares, and one buihel of rye; the other 
half is well fallowed, and dunged, as opportunity and the fea- 
fon permit, till Midfummer, when either turnips are fown 
or cabbages planted on it; and the tares being by that time 



. • On the contrary, it will clean it more than any thing, excep 
turnips. f Or immediately fown with wheat. 
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entirely fed off, are pbughed in, and occafionally during the 
fummer fallowed, and dangedif neceflary, as the other half was 
during the ipring. In the following fpring, the turnips or 
cabbsig^ being fed or carted off by March, this field is, at 
otice-ploughing, Town- with oats or barley, and onebufliel of 
ray^grafs, and half a peck of clover-feed, per acre. This 
hargi portion of ray-grafs feed renders the feed of it much 
finer, bnngs it earlier, and, as it ought never to be permitted 
to run to any luxuriancy, removes every pr^udice againft it, 

"When thecom is oflF, a fmall quantity of dung, if it can be 
afForded, will contribute to bring this excellent padure fuffi- 
cientiy forward for cattle-*at the lateil, in the very beginning 
of May the following j^ears from which period, it is conti^ 
musiHy depaftured on rill nearly the end of September, when» 
at once-ploi^hing, wheat is fown on the field ^ and the rota- 
tion commences again. 

Having thus the four year's cultivation of one field, ycM 
have the date of annual crops of the remainder; the great 
conveniency of which is, to a gentleman— -as fubfervient tb 
his grafs land, which any attentive gentleman can manage as 
wdl as the bed common farmer — ^that the corn-land pro* 
duces or buys oats, and wheat-chafF, and ftraw, for the (ta- 
ble; oat-chaflF, and ftraw, for the dry cattle; and ftubblc- 
ffaaw, for littering down the cow-yard; — turnips or cabbages, 
as green provender for milch or fattening cattle from De- 
cember to the end of March; — tares from thence to May; 
and ray-grafs, till natural padure is in its full luxuriancy. 

To me, who feldom keep fheep, and only take in oxen for 
fummer feed^ tliis e^a5l fucceffion of vegetables is not effcntial; 
to thofe who do, it is highly fo ; but I always have fuch a 
portion of it, as to keep the dairy in full milk. 

Where gentlemen will afford the neceffary attention, the 
drill and horfe-hoeing hulbandry is, in point of elegance ti 
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kaft, their peculiar province; but as the expence of it is, I 
conclude, on any confiderable fcale very great, and exaflnefs 
peculiarly ncceffary, it is improbable that it (hould exceed in 
profit the ufual hu(bandry ; where, by a rotation of grafs, 
pulfe, and com crops, all equally efTential, and an oppoQte 
fpecies always fucceeding to another, the land is never fur- 
feited by famencfs; the cultivator fubje3 to little difappoint- 
ment, fome portion of his crops making up for the failure of 
others; and the farmer with his plain inftruments, gradually 
drawn into a degree of hoeing culture. 

But as produce is too frequently very difti nil from profit, 
a fcries even of fuch crops will on much land, from the ex- 
pence of hoeing and manure, not equal a (horter circle with 
intervening fallows. On light lands proper for turnips, little 
plouglung is ncceflary to pulverize the foil, but much manure 
neceflary to maintain its vegetation; on a heavy foil, little 
manure is neceflary for the latter, but much ploughing for 
the former; yet the barley crop following the fallow on the 
heavy, will fully equal in value the joint one of the turnips 

and barley on the light foil. If the land be light, turnips 

or cabbages will be more profitable than tares and rye, but 
will require a large portion of dung. For mere convenicncy 
a mixture of thefe crops is moft eligible. 



Sfate of jIgricuHurc in the Isle of Wight, 

[By Mr. Rack.] 

The nature of its SoiL 
^ I ^HIS Ifland is finely diverfified with gently rifing liiJIs, 
-*• and fertile well-watered valleys. The hills, being ge- 
nerally cultivated, and abounding with fprings, are very fruit- 
ful ; fome few excepted, which afford good feed for (heep. 
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In fome pans, the fiul is ginvd'y, and abn>Tiitt wsh Sbcs 
like that or rlincp'hirc. In kxne other i»arrs, it is a inqg 
clay; but in the general, it cooiiiU of a ens kazf^ loas^ 
mixed with juil enough (and to make it work kii^j. 

Rents are in general from i^-s. t3 21&. pera^re; ixst 
meadow l^mds, near the principal towns, oon^oexablj hcber. 



Till within a few years pafl, Smc was aloi:^: the ocJj 
manure ufcd in the iiland, farm -yard dang excspced : b:::: 
of late chalk as been much fubTututed in Its nead. The 
farmers find, firom experience, that chalk is n:3fre cpsrairrr 
and la/bng. Thirty waggon-loads, of forty buJiels eac^ 
are generally laid on an acre, and Ia:l fro:n tea to ^^^rm 
years. It is, however, the general opinion, iljx a ^^^r^^ 
chalking is of little fervice. 

In thofe parts contiguous to Newport and \Veii-Cawes, 
the foil is naturally the Icail fertile ; but as great quantitiss 
of Aable-dung are made in thofe towns, and eagerly bou|^ 
by the adjacent farmers, the defidencj' is pretty well fuppBcd, 
and the produce of then* lands nearly equal to that in other 
parts of the iiland. 

Their general inattention to fea-weed is a proof of tbcr 
deficiency in the knowledge of manures. 

On the eaft, fouth, and wed coails, the Tea beats with 
great violence, and throws up vail quantities of weeds on 
the beach, which might be collected widi lirtle expence, and 
being mixed in compoil with lime and eanh, or dung, prove 
a moil valuable and fertilizing manure in thofe {daces where 
it is moil wanted. 

When they break up clover-lays for wheat, they feldom 
plough more than once; but give four ploughing^ to thar 
fallows. They fow all broad-cail,and in general reap from 
three to four quarters per acre* 
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Tlie Turnip Hufbandry fccms to be but imperfei^y ur^- 
derflood. In the northern part of the ifle they are not hoed 
at all. In the eaflern part, they plough four times, harrow^ 
and hoe once. They feed them all off with (heep, and 
value tlie crop at fifty (hillings per acre. 

Of Clover they generally cut two tons per acre, and then 
kuitrunto feed. Sometimes they fow tares or vetches, 
and moftly cut them green for horfes. In the fouth-weft 
parts, they fometimes fow them for feeding fheep. 

On Tome of their mod fandy lands, they fow buck wheat, 
but the quantity is fmall. — The pafture-lands, efpecially in 
*the valleys, are very rich, and produce excellent hay. — 
Where the lands are wet, they make excellent covered 
drains, with chalk and heath or ling. 



Made of Fai^ng. 
[By a Member of the Society.] 

TL iC Y aim was to bring all my hnd as foon as pofllWe to 
^^ bear turnips, which I confider as the foundation of 
good huftandry, in the following order : — Turnips, barley, 
clover, and wheat, and this fucccffion invariably. After I 

• got my land in order, for which I fpared no expcnce, my 
crop was large, five quarters of barley, and from eight to ten 

riacks of wheat, in general. I made it a rule always to ma- 

.oure my clover as foon after the barley was off as I could; 

land this drcffmg was of the beft materials I could coUeft, 
with ftable-dung if I could pix)cure,it. 
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Ko. SoO. 
X. GraveUy mould 

2. GraTcl and clay 

3* Deep loamy mould 

4. StiifSoil 

5. Mellow loam 

6. Sandy loam 



1776 
Wheat 



Acres. 1775. 
6 Peafc 

4 Barley 

5 Wheat 
4 Wheat 
4 Oats 



GraL 
Vetches 



7. Sandy & gravelly foil 4 Turnips 



6 Turnips 

3 Beans 

10 

5 Sum. fal. 

5 Wheat 



1777 177S. 
Turnips Barley 

Turnips Barley 
Ditto Ditto 
Wheat Turnips 
Turnips Barley Clover 
Turnips Barley Clover 
Potatoes Wheat Turnips 
Barley Grais Ditto 
Vetches Turnips Barley 



mieat Beans 

Turnips Barley 

Barley Clover 

Turnips Barley 

Turnips Barley 



Turnips 

Grafs 

Wheat 

Clover 

Clover 



8. Ditto 

9. Mellow loam, 
xo. Meadow 

11. Strong clayey foil 

12. Stiff clayey gravel 
13 > I4> 15 • Sandy loam 11 Turnips 

16. Ditto 4 Wheat 

17. Sandy & gravelly loam 5 Wheat 

18. Gravelly foil 6 Wh. Oats Wheat Turnips Barley 

19. Sandy & gravelly loam lo Turnips Barley Clover Wlieat 
acy 31. Meadow 16 

By this mode of farming, I had only nine acres of wheat 
in the year 1777; a confiderahle lefs quantity than any 
other year. But in general, I wifhed to have the farm as 
equally divided as pofiible into the feveral crops of turnips, 
barley, clover, and wheat. 



On Setting Wheat. 

C* E VERAL Letters were very early after the inftitution of 
'^^ the Society addreflcd to the Secretary, on the great ad- 
vantages of fettine: Wheat, No doubt was ever entertained 
that, by this method, a great quantity of iced could be faved ; 
but whether the expence attending it, and the time employed, 
were not, on the contrary, objections fuperior to the advan- 
tages was certainly worthy the moft careful inveftig^tion. 
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We arc told in the firft letter, which is anonymous, tliat 
it was firft begun about the year 1765, on a fmall H^ale, and 
that from its fuccefs it was foon followed by others j the ears 
of the wheat are here faid to have been indifputably larger; 
the grain of greater bulk, and fpecifically heavier, than when 
(own broadcaft. — The modeof fettingit is by a man with two 
ietting-irons fomething larger than rani-rods, and pointed at 
the end, who walks backwards, and makes holes about four 
inches afunder each way, and one inch deep, into each of 
thefe holes the droppers (women, or childfen) drop two 
grains; the land is then bu(h harrowcJ, ar.dthe work finifhed. 
— By this mode, it is aflerted, three pecks of feed are fuf- 
ficient for an acre; being immediately buried it is equally re-* 
moved from froft and vermin; and from its regularity may 
be kept clean from weeds. Expenceof fctiing, 6s per acre. 

A fecond letter, figned NorfiUienftSy fays, the practice is 
pretty general in the Laft part of that county, and fpecifies 
fome trials made in which the advantage both as to quantity 
and quality was greatly in favour of the wheat let, over that 
fown broadcaft. And in a fubfeq aent letter tne fame conef- 
pondent tells the Society, in anfwer to fome queries propofed, 
that the land on which the experiments were made was light, 
and within five miles of Norwich; worth fifieen (hillings an 
acre, after clover of one year, according to the method above 
mentioned. He fays likewife, that the Itraw of the fet wheat 
was both ftronger and higher ; that the berry of the corn was 
more equal, having fewer fmall grains mixed with it. 

A Gentleman in Suffolk writes, that on a field fown and fet 
in alternate ftetches, the produce of tlie fet part w^s eigh^* 
bufhels per acre more than the fown, and 6d. a buflicl better. 



* We are told in a note by the Secretary, tliat he mr.de inquiry 
whether this enormous diiTcrcncc was not aniiftake, and v/at? ;ilTiircNi 
it was matter of fad! 
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An Anonymous CorreTpordent '^hc 3 cjtsL it 1 ^ccs, 
to be a farmer, a miller, and a hiker^ 375, ""^^c^ ^fiiec s 
let, thecropk free from thofe <m beed 'fbrrdLed ^n&na* 
tive grains, fo commcniv fbcnd sa CTd ±e bcE craa 3 
that fown broadcall; c£ coarie Ix is ^pecxciZj h 
the proportion of flour exceeds the cscranci 
of weight. Our farascrs Lncw tfus; 2ai±irr ri^er":., 2zd 
we give, a price cxcecdir*g that T^hxh is T j rirai-ji . y CT^n ir 
the reputed beft wheats that were £swn brcsdczL 

Sir Thomas SrErcE fi^$: ** As I Jaie ao wii ta 
fupport any fvAem, I would ccc a?'rni|y 3> rsr 
any praSice which <5d not ap^iear to me a h^^^^ir^J 
Wlseat-fetting certainly is lb, fiprcJaPr vbea con s Ct 
and if the feafim be favoorabfie, ibit be pradied vjc^ rr 
benefit to the fanner. 

** From my own experience, I fad Ac ^icot. 
bofhels per acre more than from the wheat w^^ih a rjwzi 
but having much lets imaD corn ictenDixedvidik. dirges* 
pie is better, and always fetches a higher pries, to r:e 
amount generally of tvuc fiKuzr.p per qianer. Kid to thh, 
the great fupport given to the poor b; liu^JissKjihsrf^^ st 
I may caU it; which enables them to diiarjt 'rex rscT-t, 
and maintain their familirt, wid^oot haikjyj rec^*:=:i: t'^ ri^ 
parifh; and I think the bene£t muft be dtr»'r^^i to rirr 
per&n.'* And in another letter this rt^pciablt 'tis^xjer. }ir^ i, 
•* the pra^ice of fating whesr dees rrf. ce:Lr.^ r.-— - v - 
ftandinz the introdufyon of Mr. Cock's iri.l-'c'-- •- 
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[By David Barclay, cfq.] 

Wheat is generally planted on a clover lay, and if the land 
be very light, it (hould be ploughed a week or ten days be- 
fore planted ; and (hould a good rain fall, it would be ad- 
vantageous, becaufe the holes will ftand open the better to 
receive the feed, and the ground will not rife fo much when 
bu(h-harrowed : In heavier land the plough (hould precede 
the dibblers only a day or two, and be planted in the earlieff 
part of the feafon, which (hould be particularly obfcrved \ as 
heavy land, after much rain, cannot be dibbled. 

Plough the ground from three to four inches deep, and 
nine inches wide, and make about eighteen furrows on one 
ridge of land, about five yards wide ; but when the foil is 
very dry, the ridge may be double the breadth : Let a man 
follow the plough with a fpade, and level the flag where k 
may have been broken by the plough ; then roll it with a 
roller of about fcvcn feet, with one or two horfes or oxen^ 
and it is fit for dibbling. A man or a woman has a dibble 
in each hand about two feet nine inches long, made of iron, 
the bottom of which is made in the form of a concy fuitable to 
make a hole in the ground not lefs than two inches deep, and 
the hamlle is covered with wood for the eafe of the dibbler, 
who walks backward^ and turning the dibbles partly rounds 
(which mud be particularly obferved, becaufe that a^im 
prevents the mould from falling into the hole) makes two* 
holes on each flag, at the diftance of three inches the Ungth^ 
way of the fi;?rr. Children follow and drop in two or three 
feeds, and care (hould be taken that they do not drop in 
more : two at the beg^ining of the feafon would be fufficient, 
and tliree at the latter end. The land (hould be bu(h-har- 
rowed three or four times in a place, the fa?ne day^ by the 
farmer with bu(hes fixed to a gate-lift, or if on light harrows. 
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care muft be taken that the tines do not penetntc the gixnind* 
Seven pecks of wheat prepared as ufual are fuflkient One 
dtbbler generally undertakes the bufineft of one gang, after 
the ground is ploughed and rolled, at 9s.— 9s. 6d«— los. or 

I OS. 6d. per acre. 

Peale and beans are likewife dibbled, and one only put 
into a hole; aud the holes for peafe are two on a flag, thiee 
Jdches and a half diilant lengthways ; for beans, only one 
iiole in the middle of the flag, and five or fix inches diflant. 
The price of dibbling peafe 7s. and beans 48. 6d. per acre. 



On Transplanting and Planting Wheat. 

Mr. fVa^affy of Norfolk^ having found ibme larg^ tuC- 
focks of wheat in the refervoir of fome field mice which had 
fprouted, tranfplanted them, and had the pleafure of feeing 
tbem fucceed. He fugg^fts, that a tranfplanted crop in the 
fpring, in ground wellprepaitd, would be equal to onelbwn 
in the ufual maimer. 

Robert Bogkj efq-^ of Daldowin, near Glalgow^ diredi 
' Ae attention of the Secretary to a paper publifbed in the An- 
nual RegiAer for 1769, giving an account of an experiment 
made by Mr. Charles Miller, of Cambridge when onefin- 
^ gnun of wheat produced, in one iealbn, 21,109 ears, the 
com of which wdghed forty feven pounds, and meafured 
diree pecks and a half. Confidering this Mr. B. ftron^y 
leoommends the pradice \ together with harrowing and roII« 
jng wheat in the fpring. 

As Mr. NUUer's experiment was extraordinary we (hall 
•here give a fummary account, as pubKfhed in the Pbilofbphi- 
cal Tranladions for 1768: — 

On the 2d of June 1766, Mr. C. Miller fowed fixne 
grains of the common red wheat i and 00 the 8tb of Aiunft 
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a iingle plant was taken up and feparated into eighteen parts, 
and each part planted feparately ; thefe plants having pufhed 
out feveral fide-fhoots, by about the middle of September 
fome of them were then taken up and divided, and the reft 
of them, between that time and the middle of Oftober ; this 
fecond divifion produced fixty-fevcn plants. Thefe plants 
remained through the winter, and another divifion of them, 
made between the middle of March and the 12th of April, 
produced five hundred plants. They were then divided no 
further, but permitted to remain. The plants were in ge- 
neral- ftronger than any of the wheat in the fields. Some 
of them produced upwards of one hundred ears from a An- 
gle root. Many of the ears meafured feven inches in length, 
and contained between fixty and feventy grains. 

Again Mr. Bogle ftates that he has known many inftances 
of very grbat crops having been obtained by harrowing fields 
of com after they were fprouted; and therefore recommends 
the pra£Hce very warmly. — That he has alfo received an 
authentic account of one inftance where the fame good 
eftecSls were produced by ploughing the field. — On the fyf- 
tem of tranfplanting, he ftates, that a very great proportion 
of the feed will be faved, as a farmer may have a nurfery, or 
fmall patch of plants, from which his fields may be fupplied ; 
he calculates that one acre will yield plants fufficient for one 
hundred acres. — That a very great increafe of crops may be 
.obtained by this method, probably a double crop; nay, per* 
haps a triple quantity of what is reaped either by drilling, 
or by the broadcaft hufbandry. — ^That a great part of the la- 
bour may be performed by infirm men,women,and children. 
— That the expence will not exceed from 20s. to 30s. per 
acre. — That in general he has found the diftance of nine 
nches every way a very proper diftance for fetting out the 
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plants at. — ^That he conceives an earlier crop may be ob-» 
tained in this manner, than can be obtained by any other 
mode of cultivation. — That a clean crop may alfo be pro- 
cured in this way, becaufe if the land be ploughed immedi- 
ately before the plants are fet out, the com will fpring much 
quicker from the plants than the weeds will do from their 
feeds, and the con\ will thereby bear down the growth of the 
weeds. — That fuch lands as are overflovred in the winter 
and fpring, and are of courfe unfit for fowing with wheat in 
the autumn, may be rendered fit for crops of wheat by 
planting them in the fpring, or even in the fummer.—- That 
he has known in/buices of wheut being transplanted in Sep* 
tember, OQobcTj November, February, March, April, and 
even as late as the middle of May, which have all anfwered 

_ 4 

very well. — That he has reafon t6 think* wheat, oats, and 
barley, are not annuals, but perennials, provided they are 
eaten down by catde and (heep, or are kept low by the fcythe 
or fickle ; and are prevented from fpindling or coming to the 
car. — That one very prevalent motive with him in profe-^ 
cuting this plan, is, that he is of opinion, it may enable Go- 
. vemment to devife means of employing the vagrant poor, 
both old and young, who are now to be met with every 
where, both in towns and in the country, and who are at 
pre(ent a burden on the community.-^And iajlly^ Mr. Bo- 
gje has hinted at a fecondary obje£t which he has in view, 
fi:om this mode of cultivation, which he apprehends may 
in time, with a fmall degree of attention, prove extremely 
advantageous to agriculture. It is, that the real and in- 
tiinfick value of different kinds of grain may be mgtip j 
rately afcertained by making a comparifim of i) 
plants of each kind fet out at the fiime time, ,i 
done when fown in drills or broadcaft; and wh^l 
valuable kinds, of wheat, oats, or barley, arc 
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ftttes, that in 'a very (hort time (not exceeding four w five 
years) a fuffident quantity of that ^i^aluable kind may be 
procured to fupply the kingdom with feed from a fing|e 
grain of each kind ; for he calculates, that 47,000 grains of 
wheat may be produced by divifibility in 2 years and 3 months. 

[£y Mr. Isaac Rogerson, of BriJloL'] 

When a few grains have been planted in a garden, or even 
in a field, at 6 or 9 inches diftance, the produce has often been 
twice or four times as much as what is reaped in common 
per acre in proportion. And yet no one, that I ever read 
or heard of, has undertaken to give any other reaSuxi for this 
g^teat difference, than that of the plants (landing at fuch dif* 
•ance from each other, and being kept dear of weeds.*— ^^ 
On the 30th of Auguft 1 782, I marked out a fquare yard 
1^ ground, with four rows, nine inches apart; I put thirty 
grains of wheat in each row two inches deep, this I call No. 
I. Nov. 12, 1 took four plants out of each row> and tranf- 
jdanted to No. II. alfo a yard (quare. 

No. II. 

10 45 6 

2 14 ai 

TO 2 29 

41 23 17 

I kept both clear of weeds, and hoed one end of the rows, 
but I could not perceive any difference between that which 
Wis hoed, and that which was hot hoed : I have difcovered 
^c caufe. The number of ftemsof No. II. was as marked 
aibove.— The produce of No. I. was four hundred and feven 
cars, lib. 5 oz. of corn; feven hundred and finy grains 
wdghed an ounce. The produce of No. II. was three hun- 
dred and thirty-three ears, i lb. 2 oz. 8 dwts. of corn ; fix 
hundred and eighty grains wd^d an ounce. The value 



No. I. 

25 

i 3 

19 

32 
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of die crop per toe of No. L at 6oIb per Wfadi 
flBlliBgB per bufld, is 26I. 9s. ^dw— *Ni 
portant queftioo i% what is tbe principal caa 
^produce? Therewasnog^cataipcoaB»aodI 
was not the goodnefe of the hod. kappevs 
there muft be fomepafticiihrcaniByOrcHies, clxkis 
produce; and likewifis a caofe, orcaufai «kf |poi 
produces fo mudi kb in 




[By R. M.) 

As a proof o( tbe fufprifing adfaotages tkai aooi tke 
planting or fowing wheat in driBs, aod the maah fnrng 
of feed by that method, I be; kavc 10 aKoeioD ifar fialow' 
ing infhnce, which fell within gy awn uhfci ■ aiun ■•— 
years fince, Mr. Whcatly, of MordcB, m the cooniy of 
bridge, planted an acre of (and with wheatylearia^a foot i(floe 
between every two kemds: The whoie acve took op btf a 
peck and one pint of ficed, and tbe produce was 39 hiWi 



On DRILUSG. 
[Bf Sir John Asstevthcb, iw<x] 

Some years ago I had a pbog^ made of tbe £»3e ilrji 
with the model and dnwing which I hare the Yxxxax cc 
prefenting to your Society. 

Not having ground ibpropv as I wabed. I drSsdtbef^e 
of a field, the foil of wUch was Sgbt acd Sudr, and h £xh 
bad order, that the precedli^ crop was a tctj aG^STirex 
one. It was therefore ma nme d with a ctxn^oS ^jtj^-L^IL 

After aro(s-ploo^iii^ and maooring, k wu iSid irro icxx 
and a half feet ridges, then harrowed and drikd wrh oriS 
peck andahalf of wheat on an aoe acd a quarter, w5ucr. i* 
neariy one peck and a fittb per riig^ acre kvai 
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die 27th of Oftobcr, and rolled after drilling. The crop 
was late in its appearance, and very backward in the fpring. 

March the 31ft, it was horfe-hoed one furrovf from the 
rows*-r-April 8th, it was hand-hoed and weeded in the rows. 
*«-25th, horfe-hoed again, laying a furrow back to the rows. 
— May 15th, hand-hoed the fecond time. — June 2d, horfe- 
hoed from the rows. — ^June i2th, hand-hoed the 3d time. 
— July 14th, horfe-hoed to the rows. 

The crop, when reaped and thr^ftied, yielded me thirty- 
fix bufhelson one acre and a quarter, which is twenty-eight 
b\i(hels and three pecks per acre; and the produce from one 
peck and a half ninety-fix for one. 

Mr. Randal fays, ^^ It is an experimental fa£l, that on a 
fine loam, exquiiitely prepared, one hundred and forty-four 
bufhels have been produced firom one acre." 

Horfe-hoeing is certainly preferable to clofe drilling, or 
hand -hoeing; but the latter is fuperior to broadcaft. 

Mr. TuU direds four hoeings, and Mr. Forbes five: — 
I ft. In November when the plant has four blades. — 2dly. 
In March, deep, and nearer the rows than the former. Both 
thefe hoeings ftibuld ht/rom the rows. — 3dly. Hand-hoed 
when- it begins to fpindle, if the earth be crumbly, to the 
rows. — ^4thly. When it begins to bloffom,/r^;« the rows^ 
but as near to them as in the fecond hoeing. — Sthly. Whea 
done blofToming, to ripen and fill the grain, to the rows. 

You will remark, that this double drill-plough fows two 
ridges at a time; the horfe going in the forrow between them, 
and of courfe does not tread upon the ground intended to 
be fown ; which with a fingle drill muft be the cafe, and 
does much harm by the horfes' feet finking and making holes 
in the fine ground, which retain the water, and hurt the 
wheat when young. 1782. 
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In 1784, twdve nms were pfamcd, twoo^och ^di iIk 
fi^loving number of gruru, toe rotn tiirce Fat (Ef^zit, s:^ 
twenty-eight feet long. In 1785, tbc ner^ pradncs of 
every two rows wzs as fi^ws: — 
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SzfLANATiON of the Tables. [See ad Table as above.] 

The lit column denote* the nun)b.:r of the experimentt — I 

3d, the number of gnim per hole ■■ ■ s 

3d, the number dfincbei diftiuce between the holes — 3 

4th, the number of hole* per foot. ~— — — 4 

5th| the number of graini fet per foot — — 8 

6th, the liumberof ears per hole — _-_ i6j 

7th, the number of ears from each grain — — gf 

Sch, the number of eari per foot — £6 

91b, the number of minipei* ear — — 3S 

loth, the number of grain! from each grain —— 31a 

Itth, the number of grains per foot — — ajoS 

lath, the number of grains per fquare foot 8 j6 

The aver^ of every two rows is ftated in the above ta. 
ble. The grcated increafe after one is from one grain per 
fiolc, and one hole per foot of the rows, and the rows at 3 

ftet diftancc. Laft jcar, one grain per foot in the rows 

ptoAjceA 52 ears per hole, with 42 grains per car; that is, 
2184 grains after onej and as every grain has three feet of 
^nce, or 43B inches, this increafe is 728 grains per fquar 
feot.— This year, one gr>in at the fame diflance produced 
29^ per hole or foot of rows, vntit 56 grains per ear, which 
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b an increafe of 165a after one, and 550^ per fquare foot. 
-—The quantity of feed planted is at the rate of one-twelfth 
of a peck per acre. 

The greateft produce upon the foot fquare is from feven 

gpins per hole, and four holes per foot in rows, or 28 grains 

per foot, although this is the fmalleft increafe after one. Laft 

year the produce of grain planted at thefe diftanccs was 25 

ears per hole, or 100 per foot of rows; the ears had 39 

grains each; which is only 139 grains after one, but is 1300 

per fquare foot. — This year, that which was planted at 28 

grains per fqptj yielded 18^ ears per hole, and 74 per foot, 

with 51 grains per ear, which is only 134 after one^ and 

I2S8 per fquare foot. The 28 grains per foot of rows, or 

three fquare feet, has 154 inches of fpace per grain: and 

the feed is at the rate of two pecks and a half per acre. 

—The produce of laft year, viz. 1 300 grains per fquare foot 

is at the rate of eighty-four bulheis and three pecks per acre. 

Aod the produce of this year, viz. 1258 grains per fquare 

foot, b at the rate of 81 bufhels and two pecks per acre.* 

This year one grain per hole, and four holes per fquare 
foot, yielded more than the 28 grains did, as it produced 
lOoS after one, and 1344 per fquare foot. All the rows 
with more grains per foot than one yielded more in general 
than one grain. But onp row with the fame number of 
holes per foot, with two grains per hole, yielded only 235 
grains after one, and 680 gpins per fquare foot. 

* Thefe variatioDs of the prodxce of theezperiments ihew how 
Htde a few fmall experiments can be depended apon to eftablifh any 
^yftem. The greateft produce in both thefe years b from 18 grains 
per foot of rows; they are more per fquare foot than tlie otliers 
with fmaller quantities of feed. But one row whh four holes per 
^bot, and only one grain per hole, produced more than thofe. This 
expenment Ihews the great produce from one grain where it hu 
^ce, and the grpat crops that rich greiusd imy predoecs 
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• The average of the twelve rows per fquare foot is 829 
grains; and by the above calculation, the produce h at the- 
rate of 53 bufhels and three pecks per acre of good gtain. 
But upon weighing one ounce of this, there were 760 grains 
per ounce, which is one-twelfth more than is fuppofed ia 
the above calculation, which would therefore make the pro- 
duce of this and the others one-twelfih lefs. 

As laft year the greateft quantity of feed fown, viz. two 
pecks and a half, produced the greateft produce per acre, 
although the fmalleft increafe after one; the increafe after 

one was diminifhed from 2184 to ^39* ^^ '^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^'^ 
' that the increafe is much diminilhcd by great quantiries ; as 
where three bufhels are fown, if each yielded 20 after one, 
the produce would be 60 bufhels, whereas it is feldom above 
20 or 30, which is only from feven to ten after one. 

To difcover if this decreafe continued in proportion to 
greater quantities of feed, fome barley was planted in fpring 
1785, both in a garden and field. In the garden fome 
rows were planted at one foot in the rows, and the rows 
were three feet diftant ; fome with one and two grains per 
hole, and fome with 14 and 15 per hole, and others with' 
more holes per foot. In the field,* they were planted at 
nine inches every way, the firft row with one grain per holc^ 



* The ridge dibbled with barley was ninety-three yards and 
two feet long, and five yards broad, which is 468 fquare yards» 
The EngHfh acre is 4840 fquare yards, therefore this ridge is tho 
tenth and one-third of an acre; the produce of it, when threfhed, 
was three lirlots and two pecks and three quarters of barley mtat^ 
fine; this is one half more than the wheat meafure. Therefore 
this ridge produced five bufhels two gallons and three quarte]:s of 
wheat meafure, or Winchefler meafure. By this proportion, tlxc 
produce would be fifty-five bufliels one gallon and three quarters 

per Englilh acre. N. B. The wheat meafure is about one 

cent, more than Winchefler. , . 
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and tncreafing the grains one ev^ row to fourteen and fif- 
teen ; this is near three times the greateft quantity of feed 
of the wheat planted in the garden. 

On viewing the crops in May, the planted wheat, where 
mod grains were dropped, looked very well, and proved 
good plants ; but thofe rows with few grains, and at one 
foot difiance, were very bad, and had few iletns. ' The bar- 
Icy in the garden, where there were few grains, and at one 
foot in rows, and at three feet didance, appeared extremely 
bad ', thofe with mod grains, and the holes neared, were 
much the bed. That in the field with one grain, and with 
few grains per hole, was very bad. 

Upon examining them afterwards, when the wheat with 

mod grains was about 3 feet high, the wheat with one and 

two grains was fo bad, that it did not appear probable it would 

produce any thing like a crop. The barley was the fame. 

That in the field with one grain, and with few grains per 

hole, was bad; and as there were twelve rows, they in- 

cieafed in colour and length, as the number of grains. The 

fiift with one grain the word; and tliofe with 14 and 15 

g^s by much the bed. But afterwards,- thofe with few 

grains improved furprifingly, and were very good. 

When in the ear, the wheat in the garden with few grain 
bad feveral blanks in the rows where there were no plants, 
ind when the ears were numbered, gave the quantity marked 
in the table of the barley in the garden ; only thofe* three 
WW8 which were at one foot in the rows could be reckoned, 
^ others being fo lodged, they could not be numbered with 
^y accuracy. Of thefe three, the produce from each hole 
^uld not be reckoned, but in each row there were 
^^gbt holes at one foot ; thofe with one and two 
^0 ears, which is ten per bole; but as the boles 
^ counted, it appeared there were feveial 
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no ears, the feed having peri(hed. Thofe ipvith tq and r5 
gave 425) which is 15 ears per hole j bacthehdes that hack 
no ears could not be known. Of the barley in t^e field, thke 
average of each row was taken at four different [rfaces. 

Thofe with one and two grains, which appeared fo bad 
in ijpring, and during part of the fummer, yielded at tlie rats ' 
of 20 ears per hole; and up to 8, they yieMed at an average 
ao ears per hole^ and from 8 to 15 grains, they gave cm 
M average at the rate of 24 ears per hole. There was 
only one row with 15 grains gave more. 

On feme land well prepared there was one ridge of wheat ' 
tranfplanted from a field, but the frofl continued fo k>ng in. 
the fpring, that the wheat plants could not be got to traiif- 
plant early, being fo weak; and tlie fpring beir^ fa dry, thofc 
planted in tlie beginning of April ail died^ aKhot^h waterei 
at planting ;x the mod of what grew were phnted the 19th 
^d 2oth of that month. They are planted at nine inch^ 
in the row, and the rows at nine inches ; this makes e^hty* 
one fquare inches per plant; which would be 77^440 pbuttf 
per acre. The expcnce was nearly 2I. 5s. for taking up At 
plants, and planting them ; but as it was a new thing, k 
was not fo quickly done: if the people were accuftomed to 
do it, I fuppofe it might be done for half the expence. The 
manner of doing it was as follows : — A man with a dibUe^ 
having five points of three inches long, walked backwardSi 
and put them in with his foot in the manner a man dig|l 
with a fpade ; the dibble had a flrong head, and a handle like 
a fpade, into which thefe five points were fixed. A bojf 
brought a bafket full of plants from the man wlio dug thefid 
up, and havirg feparated the fets, dipped the basket in atub 
of water; a boy or woman put down a plant at every hole, 
and a man followed, planted them in the hole, and put th« 
earth about them with a common dibble as a gardener does $ 
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thqr emitted 10 mdbcr the ;ni» n 

ktc of ears per phnt woe ndkcoei ac iiiBr iSffiaat 

of the ridge, and the Mcnee was am 

dieK went a great many of the pbo£§ dead* azid 

HI the RMvs. As this is egt^r-ooe ibdxs cf ^aoe 

fiant, this as at the ntcof t«exttr..eigS£ ear* per 

if the ears had only thirty sraios^ this vdqU far 

dkuhtion he a great crop, and cqad to ds aenot k 

prdcn tMs year. ThegraiawasUnasI,aadoae^)c=ce 

tained 8io grams. The (asdkicCs cC iLe a 

bably, be occafiooed by the iate planting 2nd :2s 

die feafonihat faUowaL^^-This year the iszx 

b «g^ tried, with phots from feed bien m 

hvgufi kiil, and feme finom feed famn 

and fireguently cut over durix^ fummer. — /jx. ijSi, 

The Drills were ci^iteeti inches wide, and the zrs 
dropt by hand, the cxpence of wh:di w^s 3s. 3d. per 
The feeddriliedwas one bofhd and three p^-xtspa 
The prodiEKe was 6fty-fix bufhds and three galloss per 

On ti«e bfoadcaA part, die feed fown was three bufbds 
sod five gallons per acre. The prodooe only thirfy-fis 
'Mhds and five gdens per aoe^ — Fit. 17S6. 

inthe year 1785, 3A. 2R. 20 P. of Er^IKh msafcBe 
were drilled with fome Linc6ln(hiie banev. Pan of this 
was one acre, upon which the experiment of tmfplamed 
wheat, afid dibUed vAeat and bailey, was made h& year. 
The remainder was after carrots azid cabbages, and as it vat 
not manured for thefe, it had a top-^reffing of dune. Upoa 
that were drilled 4) bii(hels of Winchef^er oseafure ; tfaefe 
were drilled after the plough, by a man following the pioagfiy 
and dropping the feed by hand ; a feccnd plcu^ foCowed 
and covered this ; and the third fiirrow was fown and covered 
{a the lame manner : by this plan the rows were at dglbttcn 
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Inches diftance ; thefe were hand-hoed once at the expence 
of los. The produce was 147 bufhels^ which is nearly 32 
for one, and is 401 bu(hels per Englilh acre. 

The reft of the field was fown broadcaft at the fame time^ 
with the fame grain ; the fame quantity of this was mesi* 
fured, viz. 3 A. 2 R. 20 P. and the proportion of feed to 
this meafure was 16^ bufhels, or about 4^ per acre. Thb 
was after turnips, for which the land was previoufty ma« 
nured. The produce was 114 bu(hcls, which is nearly 7 
after one, and 31^ bufhels per Englilh acre. 



Broadcaft produce 3 r i 
Deduft the feed - 



Produce of the drilIed^ « 

per acre - - 4^ f S 

Dedua the feed ri > g 

\^ 

Clear produce ZglJ ' 

Produce of the drilled fuperior 12 J bufliels. 



Clear produce 




Experiments 1786. 

Half an acre was drilled with wheat, and horfe-hoed. 
This was once ploughed after a crop of barley, drilled at 18 
inches. It was defigned to have been ploughed in ridges 4 
feet 8i inches, which ftiould have made 21 ridges, as the 
breadth was 33 yards; but by the ploughman's want of ex- 
perience in ploughing ftraight ridges, they were unequally 
broad, and there were only 17 ridges. 

It was drilled the 21ft of October 1785, with two rows 
of wheat upon each ridge, with partitions of 14 inches; two 
intervals three feet four inches. It was fowed with a pedc 
and a half; was four times horfe-hoed, twice from, and 
twice to, the rows; and three times hand-hoed in the par- 
titions and rows. — 0<Sober 21ft, upon a ridge 74 yards 
long, and four broad, which is the 1 6th part of an acre, were 
tranfpianted ten rows of wheat plants, at nine inches diftance 
every way, from feed fown in a garden the end of Auguft^ 
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and tvw) rows from feed lown b Mar- — Nor. 1 2th, anotha* 
ridge of the iamc dimfnfions was panted with pbots ^mxn 
feed fowa in Ai^juii} at the hsoc diifanje- At die fanv 
time one ridge was dibbkd of the f^ine dismfoos w'iih 
wheat, at nine inches, and the wheat dropped in the holes, 
and from one grain to 15 per bcSCf and two rows cf each. — 
March 31ft, two ridges of the&me di.T.m£ar>s (Tiz.die Sdi 
of an acre) were planted with plants, at the fame difiaoce^ 
from feed fown in Auguft. 

The drilled half acre produced five buflids and two pecks; 
which is at the rate of 11 buKbds pcracre: — had there been 
21 ridges, it would have been in proportion ijopoa 21 
ridges. The numerous gaps or blanks, and cars broke 
down and loA by the wind, made this a bad Gropu 
Tbe produce of the two rid^ tran(planted iD*\ g^ p. 
Odober and November, being the eighth of an >2 2 
acre ------------J 

That of the two tranfplanted the 31ft of March -10 
The one ridg^ dibbkd with wheat in diSercntl 
quantities, being the 1 6th of an acre . - -3 
At this rate the proportions would be per acre, 
That tranfplanted before winter ----- 20 o 

That planted with grain -------160 

That tranfplanted the 31ft of Marcli ----80 

In the year 1787, the refult was — 

ABSTRACT. 

PrcJ^.<. Partrf Bmfitl: 
B. P. G. a.t €CTt. ftr #.'«. 

Two ridges, 8th of an acre, tranfplanted r . , 

NomSber ift . .. - . . . - - J 3 2 r i-8di 29 

Ooe ditto, dibbled with grain N07. 2d, i 1 i i-i6th 36 
One ditto, drilled by hand (feed \ gallon) 130 i-i6th it 
One ditto, tranfplanted March 12th - - i 2 o i-i6th 24 
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[By a Gentleman Farmer in Hertfordshire.'] 

If large farmers would be at the trouble of calculating the 
value of what they unneceffarily (bw on 2 or 300 acres of 
arable land, the amount would ailonifh them. 

One of ihe great advantages of the Drill-Hufbandry is 
die faving of feed : but from a variety of caufes, fome real 
ones in local fituations, and many imaginary ones, it is not 
probable it will, in our time, be univerfally adopted. 

A very rich fertile foil, in good tilth, requires lefs feed by 
one-third than a poor hungry one. Hence it follows, that a 
double quantity of feed is wanted on poor land ^ — and there- 
fore, that on fuch land the broadcaft mode of fowing is pre- • 
-ferable to Drilling. 

It appears clearly evident to me, Aat on fuch land two 
bu(hels, or even ten pecks of wheat, and three bufliels of 
barley, and four of oats, may be neoeflary. But on a ridi 
fertile foil, well prepared, half the quantity is fully fufficient^ 
and will produce a better crop. 

With refped to fowing wheat, the quantity of feed (hould 
be proportioned to the feafon. If you fow in September, a 
third lefs will do than when fown in November or December, 
becaufe more of the feed mifcarries in that unfavourable feafon. 

[By Mr. J. Exter, of PiJtort, Devon.'] 

In the year 1790 1 made my firft trial of Drill Hufban^lry, 
by fowing a fmall part of a field with Winter's Drill Ma- 
chine, with barlc}' at fix inches, the intervals of which weie 
Jband-hoed, which excited my curiofity to make further com— 
parifons between drilling and broadcaft fowing. — In onkr 
the better to anfwer my purpofe; I made a journey in th^ 
fummerof 1791, to fee different crops then growing whid:i 
had been fown with drill machines, and to coUeft what in- 
telligence I could on the fubjeft; the refult of wliich 
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my determining in favour of Mr. Cook's p^^witj, md his 
fyftcm of management. 

The plough arriving too late in the fcalbn, I could only 
makeatrialof afieldoftwoacrcsandahalf, aodoul of ooo^ 
dition ; part of it was drilled at the rate of one buflid of rod 
Lammas wheat to an acre, in rows, with tiine-mch inlcnrab. 
The other part was fown broad-caft. The drilled crop wis 
Icarified •nee in March, and hor(e-hoed in die tail week of 
May; after this lad operation it improved greatly, andbcg^ 
to /hew a decided fuperiority over the broad'^caft, wfaidl 
evidently continued to decline. At harveft the drilled past 
yidded 19 bufhels 3 pecks, nine-gallon meafiire, per acre; 
the part broad-caA not quite 5 bufheb per acre. 

In Marcli 1792, 1 drilled one bufhel of white Lammas 
)ivheat on one acre of potatoe-fallow, worth 20s. per aare^ 
prepared by once ploughing and harrowing. The plants, 
when double-leaved, had one fcarifying, and immediatdy 
after were harrowed acroTs with the common harrow, and 
when fix or eight inches high, were horie-boed; the crop 
appeared very thin till after Midfummer« yet I had a very 
peat produce at harveft, both of grain and ftn#; the acre 
yidded 29 bufliels 3 pecks of wheat, nine-gallon meafore. 

The (ame fpriog I tilled 30 acres of land, worth from 
35B. to 40S. per acre, with barley ; fifteen acres driUed at 
twobufhels per acre, with rows at nine inches; and fifteen 
%its broad-caft, from three to four buihels per acre; the 
preparation of tlie land, manuring, &c. in every refpeft alike. 
Thcfeafon proved very wet, both during ^he growth of the 
ot)p, and at harveft: — The part broad-caft was lodged, 
'^ed, and with great difficulty harvefted at all. The 
<lrilled com flood bettor, fcarcely any of it was lodged, and 
''ting free from grafs.and weeds, ^was all fiVed without the 
Icaft injury, at half the extra eaq)ence of the broad 

VOL. !• K 
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the produce of grain from ten to fifteen bufhels per acre 
more, and a (hilling per bulhel better.-^' — In O<9ober fol- 
lowing I tilled a field of ten acres with wheat; the manage- 
ment of this field, with refpefl to tilling, manuring, &c. in 
tvery refpe£l fimilar, except that one half was drilled with 
half the quantity of feed at nine- inch intervals, and that 
the other half was fown broad-caA. At harveft two ridges 
were cut firA, and immediately after a breadth of the broad- 
caft on each fide of the ridges was cUt, and each part (lacked 
and kept feparate till it was dry enough to thre(h, when it 
was carted into two different barns, and immediately thre(hed 
and winnowed; the drilled crop yielded 29 bu(hels 3 pecks, 
the broad-caft 20 bu(hels i peck. 

Advantages of Drill- Hujbandry. 

ift. Saving of half the feed-corn ufually fown, 
2d. A more regular and certain growth of that feed, from 
its being depofited at fuch depth in the foil that it imme- 
diately vegetates, and grows on more regularly together, 
and ripens at the fame time ; a matter of great importance 
in a dry fpring fowing. 
3d. A(rifting the growth of the crop by pulverizing and 
breaking the foil, and defb-oying the in&nt weeds during 
the growth of the crop on it, by fcarifying and horfc- 
hoeing. 
4tb. Producing a larger and better crop; which is 
5th. Harvefted at a lefs expence, and with a greater certainty, 
as it never abounds with grafs, weeds, &c. as broad-caft 
corn often docs, and is never injured by the luxuriant 
growth of artificial grafTes in wet fummers. 
6th. The fcarifying and horfe- hoeing leaves the foil in a 
much more friable ftate, and caufes it to work much 
freer, and prove more produ(5live for the future crops. 



Dlf advantages vf Drill Hufiandrj. 

ift. The difficulty of finding a perfixi acquainted with t&e 

ufe of the machine. 
2d The foil mud be very well prepared to admit of it. 

[Not at all finer thanforgpod maiagqncntin.thcbrofiKl-calLJ 
3d. The crop is too thin fown, and land loft in the intervals. 
[This obje£iion has (bme force on certainlbils, tf tbefcarifi- 
cator and hoe be not ufed, but iajcntinlydoiieaway if it 
be well managed.] 

4th. Harvefting later than broad-caft oops, 
f This might be brought in argument againft a dung-faflly 
tbo' few modem fiumers will rejed its ufe ontbataccoui]t.J 
5th. Clover not fucceeding with it. 
[My crops of clover fpeak powerfully in finrour of it: Ihatt 
never had better in the conunon way.] 
6th. Oats, producing draw rank and coaHe^ and not 
good food for cattle. 
£If oxen be admitted as evidence, they wiU prove the contmy.] 
With reipeS to the fcarifying and hoeing^ moch lemaios 
at prefent to be learnt I guels thefe operations have been 
too often negleded altogether, to the very g^eat injury of the 
fyftem ; many gentlemen who have drilled, have looked no 
farther into the busineis. I have myfeif feen inft^fKry of this 
innattention, and am convinced howfevereiy the fyflem has 
been Injured by it. I have diis fiafim feveral crops of tur- 
nips, partly drilled and partly broad-caft in the £une fidd • 
the advantage of drilling is tooa{^)arent to admit adoubtoo 
it, and there is a (aving of at leafl 4s. per acre m the hocnc 
of acropdriOed at 12 inches apart, befides the oppoftonitj 
of doing the work more compkady. ficans driOed m two 

rows at 9 inches, widi an interval of 27, if wcO weeded cvlf« 
and plou^icd between, as dirc&d byMr.CooUL 
quite a tfdckcu 
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[By Hfr.WiHP^ry North-BockhampUm,'] 

• Yoa will probsibly be much furprifed to hear, after fo 
many years pra£lice, I (hould not yet be able to make up my 
mind rcfpe^ng the bed, that is, the mod beneficial, mode of 
pradifing the Drill Hufbandry. I am at this moment at a 
I0&, Aether it is beft to drill wheat in fingle, or in 2, 3, or 4 
row&r I have tried them all, but what I have gpiendly prac- 
ticed is drilling on three-bout ridges, 3 rows, i z or 1 2 inches 
afunder. Three bouts form a ridge about 44 feet broad ; 
three rows, at the difhnce above, occupy 2 feet, and the 
hor(e-hoe runniog along the fide of each outfide row, at 
about 3 inches diftance from the fame, leaves the ridge s^ 
feet broad, and the intervals between the ridges about 2 feet. 
This has been my uilial method, which has commonly fuc- 
ceeded well; but as I have conftantly obferved that xht out- 
fide rows are by &: the ftrongeft and moft vigorous plantS) 
I am much inclined to believe that two rows only on two- 
bout ridges would be as productive, and leave tlie ground y 
in better condition* 

[-ffj/G. Winter, ^jy; Charleton.] 

A field of about feven acres drilled with horfe-beans, was 
fo barren, that I could not let it, in the year 1783, for ten 
fhillings an acre; the foil about four inches deep, on a very 
(liff day, was about nine years pad greatly impoveri(hed by 
burning, ^d improper cultivation. By my mode of manage- 
ment, it produced me lad year upwards of 180 buftiels of 
excellent cone wheat, nine-gallon meafure.* Time did not 
permit my ploughing up the ground before the beginning of 
December lad; and it was then done carelefsly, in irr^ular 
ridges from four feet and a half to fix feet wide, as I intended 



3s;: 



* About 28 bufhels and a half per acre, Wincheder meafure. 
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it to have been again plou^hod twice more in the Quing* 
The fisrvere firoft fruftrated my intentions i this field eould not 
be cultivated before April. The fitffaoc vms mH puhreriMi 
by the froft, and on ploughing a fingic ridge^ I found the 
under-Aratum of too hard and confolidatcd a texture to affbnl 
me the lead expe£htion of fucoeis by further ploi^hiogi. 
As the feafon was fo far advanced, I ventured in that condi* 
tion (rather than lofe the opportunity of a crop) to drill in 
horfe-beans, two bulhds to an acre, in the bed manner I 
could, in rows 27 inches diftant, 3 inches deep, and 3 inchet 
apart in the rows, with irr^ar intervals between thofe dif- 
ferent fized ridges; which drilling was performed in eigfic 
hours, on the aoth oi April laft. This was the firft openu 
tion of my new machine, the cylinders whereof being tbem 
made of wood, were injured by the hardnefs of the beans, 
confequently, by its continual firiftion, did not deliver the 
beans, at the laft working, fo regularly as I could have wiihed ; 
neverthelefs, my beans appeared, in a very (hort time, fup«» 
rior to any planted by hand in the n^hbouring leUs. 

On the 26th and 27th of May the whole field was hoed, 
v^itli an inftrument containing three triangular flat (harea 
fixed in a [dank, with a (hort beam and wheel to render the 
vrorkingfteady and govern the depth, being about two inches ^ 
vrhich cut^the weeds, the three (hares clearing the breadth 
of near two feet, bong guided by handles the fame as a 
plough. The fecond hodng was performed as before, on 
the 26th and 27th of June. It was after this worked with 
a (mall horfe-drag rake, three feet long and 18 inches broad, 
with handles to guide it. The third hoeing was executed 
with a Norfolk ptough, turning the loofcned mould to the 
beans. I found my ground-wcvk well during the exceffive 
dry (eaibn, and on examining other grounds managed u\ 
(be common way, found my crop far fuperiq:. 
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IRev. Mr. Close.] 

The following experiments were made in two fields now 
^parted by a ditch, but formerly in one piece, containing in 
the whole eleven acres; at this time they are in a fix and 
five-acre clofe^— -The fix-adre field, after yielding two large 
crops of clover, was ploughed Oftober the i8th, 1782, and 
on that and the following days planted with wheat on the 
firft earth, allowing one bufhel of feed to each acre. In 
May following, the crop was properly cleaned by hand- 
hoeing. On the' I2th of Auguft twelve reapers cut it. 
After- ftanding a proper time in the field, it was brought 
home: and upon threfhing it, the fix acres produced only 
84bufliels; 0&. i6th, 17th, 1782, the adjoining five- 
acre field vf2s/et in ridges, planting two feet, and leaving 
two- feet intervals, with two pecks of feed- wheat per acre; 
ten j)ecks the whole field. It was hand-hoed and cleanfed 
in the fame method as the other crop, except that the inter- 
vals were harfe-hoed. It was reaped one day fooner, ftood iri 
the field the fame time, and was threfhed by the fame labour- 
ers. The crop produced 1281. buQiels. This wheat fuc- 
ceeded a crop of potatoes, not manured for, but twice horfe- 
hoed. The tines of the frames made ufe of in planting were 
3 inches and a half apart. There is at this time a very pro- 
mifing profpeft of a good crop on the lad year's intervals. • 

Expences of the Six-Acre Field £ii o o 

Keceived for 84 bufhels, at 6s. per bufhei ^540 

Nett profit from the fix acres only, befides ftraw } 

t ' r 4 4 o 

worth two guineas --3 

Expcnces attending the Fiye-Acres £.js 1 7 74 

Produce 16 quarters, fold at 48s. per qr. — 38110 

Value of flraw -"- 290 

jC-4i o o 

Expcnces as above , r-.- 15 n 7I 

Nctt profit --- £%$ % 4^ 



The fiitne Rev. Gentleman, in another letter dated 12th 
of Oftober 1789, fays "the fuperiority in favour of the 
drill and horfe-hoeing fyilem (as recommended by Mr. 
Cooke) above the common broadcad amounts as near as 
poflible, on the average, to one year's rent and a. half. I 
(hall not trouble you with each particular experiment, but 
aiTure you they were accurate, and tried on lands from the 
yearly rent of 3s. to 30s. per acre. Two hundred pounds 
is the annual faving in my fmgle occuption in the aructe 
of feed-corn only." 

[£y Mr. Wimpey.} 

The fafts aflcrted by the Rev. Mr. Close are of the moft 
important nature; and a particular defcription of the feveral 
procefles would have been an invaluable treafure to the prac- 
tical former. I have the higheft opinion of Mr. C.'s (kill, 
ingenuity, and veracity; but he is a very extenfive cultivator 
indeed, if he faves more than 200I. per annum in the article 
of (bed only, by fowing with Cook's machine inftead of the 
common method, as 1 calculate, 800 to 1200 acres of wheat 
yearly. I am much afraid fome error has here crept in; per^- 
haps it is in my conception of this matter. He has decided 
clearly and ftrongly in favour of the drill mode; but, taking 
tlie whole of his paper into confideration, it (hould feem the 
advantage arifes more from the favings in the feed than in an 
increafe of the produce — fo that the merit is imputable to 
the machine rather than the drilling. The fowing the f(ped 
r^;ularly, as to diflance and depth, is undoubtedly advanta* 
geous ; but let the ground be as well prepared for promif- 
cuous fowing by hand as it mu/l be for the 
will be found that three bu(hels of barley, 
acre in the old method, will be fuperior to two^ 
with the machine, by three or four times the 
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Ap fiwd. Of the truth of this I have had the deareft and 
inoft fatis^Sory ocular demon{faration. 

The true principle of the drill method is very far from 
htiag generally well undcrftood, even by drill -machine ma- 
kers. They have dropped and loft the principle on which 
the fuperior fuccefs of that mode is fuppofed, or rather 
irmuftj to depend, for clofe drilling, or any drilling that 
does not allow intervals for thoroughly pulverizing the foil, 
pki preparing it for future crops, has little advantage over 
tiie common method I am afraid agriculture will acquire 
little improvement from experimentors, till they can be pre- 
vailed upon to a6l upon more liberal principles; but while 
the paltry cpnfideration of a premium preponderates againft 
puUidc good, no fuccefs can be reafonably expeded; the 
tnotive is too fellifli for it to furvive the reward that gave it 
Urth; and they commonly expire together. I had begun a 
firft attempt to explain and enforce the drill hufbandry, but 
my indifpofition became fo great, that I was forced to aban- 
don it} whether I ihall be able to refuihe it, God only knows. 

trhe latter part of this letter contained an afFedting account of 
tbe anthoPs growing infirmities^ which foon aher put a period to 
(lis exifteoce, in the 83d year of his age.] 

[Scv. Mr. Close.] 

I am forry your late correfpondent Mr. Wimpey, (hould 
bave departed this life before he had made a greater progrefs 
in his agricultural purfuits. He calculated, that I muft have 
Ibwn 8 or 1200 acres of wheat yearly, to fave 200I. in feed- 
corn, and therefore concluded, my aflertion muft have been 
erroneous.— —The fads in detail, which I (hall now trou- 
ble jrou with, will demonftrate that I (hall fave this year, on 
only 131 acres of arable land, lool. 4s. 6d. in the article of 
letd-tom; and tlien, I thmk, hmay be fairly inferred^ that 
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I GQuUnotcxoiedtfaebo^indsofmith, whrnlaflbteddut 
I fiived above 200L a year in (eed^corn, when I bad more 
dum 500 acres of araUe land in my hands; though, at diat 
dme, drilling and horfe-hoeing were not fo well undcrflood 
as at prefent. 

Expence of Seed-Corn upon 131 Acres of Land^ sawn in 
the usual Broad' Cast Husbandry. 

Acres £. /. /. 

31 of Wheats Sbuihels per acre, at 7s. perbnihel 32 1 L O 

26 Early Peas^4bU. per acre, atSs. perbl. - - 41 12 O 

18 Dim Peas>4 bis. per acre^ at 5s. 3d. per bl. 18 18 O 

1 3 Tick Beans^ 3 bis. of feed per acre, at 5s. ^^ bl. 1 1 5 O 

6 Earty Maz. fieans, 3 bis. per acre, at 6s. per bl. 5 6 O 

12 Oats, 4 bis. per acre, at 3s. per bl. - . . 740 

13 Barley, 3 bis. per acre, at 3s. 6d. per bh - 6 16 6 
12 Vetches, 3 bis. per acre, at 6s. per bl. - - 10 16 O 

Total iC.134 10 6 

Mxpcncefor Seed-Corn upon 131 Acres of Arabic Land, 
in the present improved Drill-Husbandry. 

31 of Wheat, 3 pecks of feed per acre, at 8s. per bl. 8 2.9 
26 Early White Peas, 3 pecks per acre, at 8s. per bl. 7 16 O 
16 Dun Peas, 1 bulhel per acre, at 5s. 3d. per bl. 4 14 6 
15 Tick Beans, 3 pecks per acre, at 58. per bl. - 2 16 3 
6 Early Maz. Beans, 3 pecks per acre, at 6s. per bl. 1 7 o 

12 Oats, 1 buihel per acre, at 38. per bl. --1160 

13 Barley, 1 bulhel per acre, at 3s. ed. per bl. - 2 5 6 
12 Vetches, li bufhel per acre, at 6s. per bl. - 5 8 o 

total i:.34 6 O 

£• /. d. 
Seed in the broad-cail hufbandry 134 10 6 

-la the drill hulbandry ... 34 6 o 
Saviug hi the fecd-oorn iC. 100 4 6 
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I mud not omit mentioning another remark ih Mr. 
Wimpcy's obfcrvations upon my letter, as it might othcr- 
WJe tend to miilead your correfpondents. He affirms, that 
the additional tillage neceffary for the drill fyftem, more than 
Counterbalances the advantages to be derived from the faving 
of feed -corn. Mr. Wimpey, I have no. doubt, exprefled 
his real fentiments, but he appears to me to have been to- 
tally ignorant of the new fyftem of huibandry. With Mr. 
Cooke's Scarificators, Cukivators, and Quitch- Rake, I can 
completely pulverize, and cleanfe from weeds, any given 
quantity of land, at little more than a quarter part of the 
expence neceffary to make an equally-good fallow with the 
common implements of hu(bandry. 

Mr. Wimpey was alfo pofitive, that a greater produce of 
barley might be procured from three bu(hels of feed fown 
broad-caft, than from two bufhels fown with the drill. What 
two buftiels of drilled feed might yield per acre, I know not $ 
but, from nearly twenty years experience, I am confident 
that one bufhel of barley, wheat, peas, beans, or oats drilled 
per acre, will give a much greater and heavier crop of either 
of thofe grains, than any proportion of them fown broad-cad. 

My fole motive for ftanding forward in this bufmcfs anies 
from an ardent wifh to promote the agricultural (viz. the 
moft important) interefts of my country; and to adminifter 
to the wants of my poorer feUow-citizens, by faving about 
8,000,000 bufhels of wheat, 3,000,000 buftiels of barley, 
1,000,000 buftiels of rye, 4,000,000 buftiels of oats, and 
1,000,000 buftiels of beans and peas, which are yearly 
thrown away in feed-corn, independent of the additional 
produce, which by the new fyftem might be obtained. Thefe 
laft calculations cannot be fuppofed to be accurate, but I 
fliould hope the aggregate would not be very erroneous. 
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A fidd of drilled turnips was partly fown the firft week, 
in July, and the remainder in the fecond week. Before 
Michaelmas, no appearance of intervals could be fcen, and 
the whole field exhibited the fineft and moil regular crop of 
turnips I ever beheld; many of them weighed 25lbs. each, 
and meafured 3 feet 3 inches in circumference. Agricultu- 
rifts and farmers from many parts of the country vifited my 
little farm laA year, and all were aftonifhed at the regularity 
of the crop, and the (ize of the plants. I believe the average 
weight of each turnip mud have been 12 or i4lbs. The 
acreable weight I afceruined by weighing a few rods, and 
found it amounted to 55 tons. 

One field was fallowed for two years, and drefled very 

b^hly. In September 1 795 it was put on to ridges, 4 feet 

8 inches wide, exclufive of the furrow. The laft day of 

September, or the firft of Otlober, every other ridge was 

drilled with red wheat, a little more than 3 pecks per acre, 

1 1 J inches from row to row. It was twice horfc-hoed in 

the fpring, and the 4 feet 8 inches fallow ridge was ploughed 

up to the wheat and back again, and then one furrow was 

thrown up to each outfide ridge on which the wheat was 

drilled. The wheat was fo very luxuriant, that it was lain 

in thegrais, and I was obliged to feed it with (heep until the 

middle of April. One row of potatoes was then planted in 

the centre of the fallow ridge : thefe were ptoughed between, 

and well hoed. The produce of the two acres of land was> 

wheat feven quarters and three bufliels per acre; potatoes 

per acre, one row on each fallow ridge, fifty facks. 

The following year, the potatoes were grown on the ridge 
occupied by the wheat the preceding year, and the wheat upon 
the fiillow ridge where the one row of potatoes grew. Both 
crops looked equally (Irong and good the fecond year, but I 
yras too ill to attend to the experiment^ and never could af- 
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certain the refult of it. But there can be no doubt, but bf 
thus alternately crop^nng and fallowing, the land would im-^ 
prove every year. I made a fimilar experiment in an adjoin- 
log field, trufling entirely to pulverization, without manure. 
From this fidd I had taken two fucceflive crops of potatoes^ 
without any drefling^ both crops were very good, 

[Anonymous,] 

In thebroadcaft method the land is often fown in bad 
tilth, and always fcattered at random, fometimes by very un- 
(kilful hands. In drilling, the land muft be in fine order; 
the ibcd is fet in trenches drawn regularly, all of nearly an 
equal depth, and that depth fuited to the nature of each kind 
of feed. Thefe feeds are alfo di(hibuted at proper diflances» 
and by being equally and fpeedily covered, are proteded fi'om 
vermin and other injuries; fo that the practice of the garden 
is here exactly introduced into the field. 

Again; When thus fown, there is no meddling with the 
crop afterwards, becaufe its growth is inegular. The foil 
cannot be broken to give it more nourifhment, nor can even 
the weeds be dedroyed without much inconvenience and 
injury. But in the drill-huibandry, the intervals between 
the rows, whether double or fingle, may be horfe-hoed; and 
thereby nourifhment may repeatedly be given to the planm 
and the weeds almoft totally deftroyed. 

The very fame effedls which digging has upon young 
(hrubs and trees in a garden, will refult from horfe-hoeing in 
a field, whether the crop be corn or pulfe, for the reafon of 
the thing is the fame in both cafes, and, being founded in 
nature and faft, cannot ever fail. In drilling, no more 
plants are raifed on the foil than it can^ell fupport; and by 
dividing and breaking the ground, they have the full advan- 
tage of all its fertility— -If the expence of horfe-hoeing be 
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^sbfcfied, there are two anfwers which may very properly be 
made. Thefiril is, that this expence is much lefs than that 
of hand-hoeing, were it pradticable, or of hand-weeding. 
The fecond is, that it is more than repaid by the quantity of 
ieed faved by drilling ; to fay nothing of the extra quantity 
and goodnefs of the crops, which are generally felf-evident. 



Wheat sown and managed in a peculiar way. 

\^By a Member residing in Cornwall.'] 

In September wheat was fown amongft turnips, and co-. 
wred by hodng, hurdled and eaten off by flieep late in Aprils 
immediately afterwards the ground was fown with grafs feeds, 
which were harrowed in: the produce of wheat was twenty 
bufiielsi or very nearly, to an acre. The land a fandy gravel, 
latTery high fituation, and totally unfit for wheat in general i 
but this was allowed^to be as good a crop, by farmers in the 
nd^ibourhood, as if the land had been fallowed. Lime was 
pot on before the turnips were fown; the root of the grals 
vat good, but the fummer following was fo dry, that it was 
fined to be paihired inflead of mown, which circumffauice 
ftewi how unfit the land was for the culture of wheat in 
a common way. 

[By Mr. H a ^ a r d, ^ Holt.'] 

The fanner who may be tempted to introduce the hand 
or horfe-hoe through every part of his arable land, would find 
very little occafion to make ufe of manure, and might totally 
exdnguifh both winter and fummer fiiUows. If he doubt 
the truth of this affertion, let him try the hoe upon one 
half, or a lefs part, of his ploughed land, without any manure^ 
for five fuccefTive years, and cultivate the other part of his 
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farm agreeably to his ufual mode, for the fame term of years $ 
and I pledge myfelf that double the crop will be obtained 
from the land whereon the hoe has been effediually ufed, to 
that which can poffibly be raifed upon any lands that are ma- 
nured and fallowed, or cultivated, in the old or common way. 
A near relation of mine cultivated a field for upwards of 
twelve years as follows, and had every year uncommonly large 
crops: — His courfe was peafe fowed in drills, gathered green; 
afterwards turnips, both well hoed ; then in the fpring wheat 
fown broad-cail; after the wheat, fpinagein drills well hoed^ 
and garden beans. The fpinage was part fent to market, and 
part given to cows, and was cleared by the middle of May. 
The ground then received another hoeing, and on the fame 
drills where the fpinage grew, cabbages (that had been pre- 
vioufly raifed in a feed-plot) were planted. The beans flood 
for feed. The cabbages were carried from the land, and 
given to milking cows about the month of February. The 
ploughing commenced for the fourth year immediately after 
the cabbages were removed; and after the ground was well 
pulverized, peafe were fown in drills three feetafunder; thefe 
were gathered and fent to market in the pod, and after the 
haulm was removed, coleworts (which had previoufly been 
raifed in a feed-plot) were planted, about twelve inches diftant 
from each other; thefe were a good crop, and were fold to 
the cow-keepers. — Thus were eight profitable crops ob- 
tained in four years, more than twice fufficient to pay for tht 
fee of the land; 
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QUERIES proposed iy Sir William Laxchxh 
Jones, iart. /j Roxekt Pmloctok Aj^dcsdos^ 
esq; with Mr. AsDESDOX*«^iuar^ri. 



* ift. At bow mocfa an laz does t!ie ai^aoeBC bok eS^ht 

fiune quality let? A^f-vtr, Frocn 5s. to 12s. per ac?e. 

2dily. Are the Aones atuch, or any, 'mspe&3KM. to ike 

fiiccefs of the experanentsr d. The ftooes io Mr. Aa- 

derdon's lands are calcareous; and he has ao idea (bat mA 
leave it to chymifis andphilofi)pbcrs to decide upoaAehA) 
A2t their cffervefcence^ on the change of ncadxr, ooocribcKs 
to the fermentation neoefiory to vegefjiiuo. 
yify. Does Mr. AndadoQ think that the 
night be expeded finom the horie-hoeing hofbandry 

tikdoD flinty gnxmd, as firom his tfaxKy bod r A Mr. A. 

hat had no experience himfelf on fliiU} hod; but unkh the 
fiones are b large as toobftrud theoperatknof tfaepCoug^ 
and borfe-hoe, he thinks inch lands «cU adapted to dse 
horfe-hoeii^ huibandry. 
Hibfy. At what diftance are his rows of wheat, and aMb 

Ae plants in each row? J. He dr31s two rows, a foot 

afonder, on a ridge five feet wide, of ooorie leavii^ iatenrals 
offoor feet for horfe-hoeing. The fced is (bed in the rows 
piomifcuoufly, but segukrfy, by Willy's drill-fdaugh, at the 
rate of from two pecks to a bolbel per acre; and he is of 
opinion, that the medium between the two is pretierable to 
cither extreme, if the land be well tilled, and the fcedibwn in 
proper (eafon, having due time for the plants to tiller. 

Sthfy' Is the fiunerow planted every faoood or every third 
year? ■ J. The wheat is drilled on the £ime ground every 
ieoond year; and Mr. A. continued that mode to advantage 
deven fuccefllve years, in the ground above alluded to; his 
tenth crop producing ei^teen bufbds an acre, and his 
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deventh crop fixteen bufliels per adre, after great devaftatioQ 
from mice^ the crop remaining in the mow almoft two years. 

bthly. Does he manure the ground ? If fo, how often, 
and what is the manure he ufes; and how often in the year 
\% the Mow ploughed?— —-</. He manured the ground for 
the firft crop with twelve hogflieads of lime per acre, and 
eight putt or cart loads, of this country, of rotten diuig, to 
three acres and a quarter, at the expence of 20s. 4d. per 
:icre» " For the fixth ci'op he manured again with twenty 
hogflieads of lime an acre, mixed with forehead-earth* and 
the rubbifli of an old lime-kiln, at the expence of iL 19s- 
an acre< And he ufed no other manure for eleven crops, 
except about twenty loads of earth and rubbifli at another 
time, on a fmall portion of the field where the natural foil 
vi^ remarkably thin, which (if charged to the whole field) 
would not be 2s. per acre at the utmoft; the whole expence 
of manure for the eleven years amounting to nearly 5s. yd. 
per acre per annum. Mr. A. has fometimes ploughed or 
horfe-hbed his alleys only twice during the growth of his 
crop, but it fliould be repeated three or four times at leaft^ 
tfie earth cannot be kept in too friable a ftate. 

'jthly. How many years has the wheat-field been under 
this courfe of hufbandry ?— — u^. Eleven years, as abovt; 
the lad crop was reaped in autunm 1779* 

%thly. Does the faid field become more fertile according to 
Mr. Tull's principles, though no manure is put upon it; or 
does Mr. Anderdon think that it is worded by fuch a mode 
of cropping it?— — -^. Mr. A finds his ground, with the 
manure as above-mentioned, greatly improved, and is of 
ofmiion that, after the above mode of cropping for eleveo 
years, had he carried no manure on the ground, it would have 
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been rendered more fertile than at the be^nniag; but bt 
does not think he (hould, in fuch a cafe, ha?e had crops fo 
profitabk as with manure; yet he thinks it nccefiry to 
avoid manuring ruperabundantly for wheat crops, left tfaq^ 
Ihouid run to (traw, and thereby become unprofitable. 

t)tblj. What may be the produce of an aat dios tiDed? 
And how much more does he think it would produce, if 
cropped according to the common mode of bolbandry?^^- 
A. The crops have been from nineteen buflids to nine per 
acre s the average of the eleven crops fourteen bufhcb per 
acre per annum. Tlie crops af wheat in the &fiie paiiA, 
take the'good ground with die bod, (and (bme runs to a 
pound an acre^ for the eleven yean in queftioo, Mr. A. has 
been well informed, were on an average not more than fifteen 
bufhds an acre. 

lotbfy. If he thinks the berry [kernel] better and heavier, 
and b liable to (inut or bligjht, as if the land were tilled in 

dieufnal manner? J. The berry or grain is certainly 

hrger, fiiller, and more perfe^ confequendy heavier in every 
lenfe. The fmut has not affeSed Mr. Anderdon's crops, 
and attacks chiefly weak com. For the U^t, as there are 
fevend forts, arifing for the moft part from poverty, all fuch 
Mr. A. fuppofes thehorfe-hoe mig|bt remedy^ but as to that 
^^edes which arifes from plenitude, he fuppofes this bufban- 
dry muft be, in a degree, liable to, as well as the old. 

iitblj. Whether, on the whde, he has reafbn to prefer 
dlis new to the old mode of hufbaixlry; and whether he 
thinks any con&derable tra£b of land couM be managed 

upon the principles of the new hufbandry ? A. Xir. A* 

thinks the drill-plough, judidoufly ufed, a very great acqm^ 
ficion to agriculture. 

iTJtbhf. With refpeS to Mr. Anderdon's experlmextts on 
grades. Which does be think win be the bed to feed (h»p 

VOL. I. I. 
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with ; and how many more will an acre of fuch grafs maintain, 
than it would if in meadow, and cut and given to them to eat ? 
* — J. Mr. A. is not acquainted with any grafs fit to cut and 
give to fheep in preference to their feeding on the ground al- 
lotted out to them in parcels by iiurdles, where convenient 
or neceflary; for which purpofe he knows no artificial grafs 
fuperior to meadow. If lucerne or fainfoin were cut and 
carried to them, they would eat the leaves and not the (lem. 
But Mr. A. thinks Burnet fo healthy a grafs for (heep, that 
he eameftly recommends it to all farmers to interfperfe fome 
of it in every field fown with grafs-feeds, to remain in pafture. 

i^thfy: What grafs does he think bed for cows, and what 
forhorfes? And whether on the whole, confidering the 
difference of the expence, it is an objeft to turn good mea- 
dow or pafture ground into fuch a mode of cultivation?— 
jf. For horfes, cows, and all black cattle, to be cut and car- 
ried to them to eat, he thinks Lucerne preferable to any other 
grafs ; and that an acre of it in good ground, where it thrives 
well, will, from early in May to Michaelmas, maintain twice 
the number of cattle that an acre of good meadow will. 
Next to lucerne, for the above purpofe, comes Sainfoin or 
French-grafs, but its produce in the fummer is but little 
more than half as much as that of the lucernej yet you may 
winter-feed the fainfoin with flieep till Chriftmas, and with 
other cattle till Candlemas. But for the cultivation of thefe> 
or any other grafJes, by way of raifing fodder for cattle, (or 
other purpofes) Mr. A. has not an idea it would anfwer to 
deftroy good meadow, or very good pafture, which from Can- 
dlemas to May (the fcarceft time of the year) is the moft va- 
luable of all, and oi,ight to be held in the higheft eftimation. 

j^thiy, WTiofe ploughs, &c. does Mr. Anderdonufej 
and what authors does he recommend to any defirous to try 
the horfe-hoeing and drill hufl3andry ? J. He ufes the 
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patent plough for general ploughing, and often in the inter- 
vals of his drilled crops, but more frequently there lefller 
ploughs, nearly on the fame principal, fometimes with, fome- 
times without, a mould^board, according to the date of the 
ground and the crop ; — the Kentifli fliim ; — fometimes 
Hewitt's horfe-hoe; — ^at others a kind of double cultivsitor 
or zuU, with mould-boards extendible at pleafurej— fmall 
harrows for the intervals or alleys; Willy's horfe drill-plough» 
which he has ufed 15 or 16 years, without the expenceof fo 
many (hillings to keep it in order. He alfo ufes a fpiky roller 
to reduce his heavy clay lands, when perfedly dry only. 

As to books, Mr. A. would recommend Tull's Eflay on 
the'pi:inciples of Vegetation and Tillage; Dr. Home's prin- 
ciples of Agriculture and Vegetation ;. Dr. Hunter's Gcor- 
gical Eflays; Randal's Semi-Virgilian Huibandry; Young's 
Tours, and alfo his Experimental Agriculture ; Dr. Harte's 
EfTays on Huibandry ; Duhamel's and Chateauvieux's ex- 
periments in Geneva, and Wynne Baker's in Ireland. 



Letter from Dr. Tissot to Mons. Hirzel, on Bread 
and Bread- Corny in answer to Mons. Linouet. 

"V^ONS. Linguet affirms, that the culture of bread-corn 
•*"''-*- is prejudicial, and that bread is an unwholcfome food. 
It is a certain fa6l that, in fome countries, one arpent of 
land fown with corn yields lefs than the fame quantity planted 
with vines, or of good meadow-land ; however, this is not 
owing to the corn, but to the foil; for they fow it with com, 
becaufe it is not good enough for meadow-land or vine- 
yards; and if the profits of an arpent of arable be lefs than 
that of meadow-land, it is becaufe the foil of the one is not 
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fo nch as- that of the other. If corn were fown on a foil 
naturally good, without the help of manures, I am perfuaded 
that more advantage would always accrue from arable lands 
than from- meadow. The fame comparifon cannot be 
made with refpeft to vines, becaufe they muft have a par- 
ticular fituation. 

Thofe diftrids, where the foil will produce nothing but 
otMti) are poors hut in thofe which fumifh fodder, and alfo 
fine crops of grain, the inhabitants are wealthy and happy, 
unlefe they are oppre(]ed by taxes^ 

Flanders, Brabant, fome parts of Germany and Poland^ 
A^ilan, and England, which fumiAi great quantities of grain, 
are qountries abounding alfo with all the necefTaries of life^ 
enriched by the money which the exports of their corn bring 
in return. If there are many poor in them, it is ilot their 
raifing com that occafions it; but the unequal di(hributioti 
of it. Whatever commodity a country produces, if it is not 
enjoyed as private property, but is reaped for others, the in* 
habitants ftill continue poor. 

If farmers in general fow more than double what is ne- 
ceffary : if they fow it only in very poor lands ; if thofe lands 
are badly prepared, and they do not allow the neceflary quan- 
tity of manure; it will be with wheat as with all other crops, 
it will not grow, becaufe it lias not been properly cultivated. 

You know, fir, that the experiments of Mr. TuU, Du-^ 
hamel, Mougres, and many others, have demonffaated the 
advantage of fowing much lefs feed than is ufually fown ; 
but this method is not a new difcovery, but has been 
proved by experience more than an hundred years. 

Com is fubjedl to many accidents, but vines are fubjefl 
to many more; and thofe which the vine fufFers, fometimes 
fpoil the vintage for feveral years ; thofe which happen to 
arable land only fpoil the harveft for the enfuing feafon. 
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Hay is aUb (tifajed to finequcni and very JriagrmHr 
dents: theleciinngttisroaMtitDesycrydimoak; jod 
k ii badly made, it becomes very hunfol to cMtfe. 

The care wheatrecpiiresiii gmfiog ts coamaDtDaB 
(bits of grain; and the acddeots which vscj are 
as many as thofe of wheat: thdr prodooe is act fe 
and, finally, the Araw of wheat is of mcac gfBcni 
importance than tfiat of any other grain. 

Maize and millet impoverifli land very oac£deraUr.r— * 
And with regard to rioc^ every one knowi^ fhac it wB mm 
grow without being under water; and that favmooAaeil 
of the fix that k is in the ground, the land mmA be kqfft 
flooded; conlequetttiy the coumrics where rkc is csSBvaei 
are very unhealthy; and in theoounty of Vcredl, a ana «f 
forty yean of age is old and decrepid. 

Noperibnis more opable of aflipurg tfaecaofeof ce 
fubjedion of the Roman empire to the Nonfaem fama% 
than M. Linguet; but hecaimot furciybeferioaa,wliailie 
iays,that they woe enabled to conquer them, becanfedHfe 
Northern countries produced no com, and that popofaDon 
deoeafed fince the introdudion of grain. 

The armies of Guftavus Adoipbus^ Cfcaries ffae XD*, 
and the King of PruSa, whofeuxxl was bread, wouidbeas 
formidable againfl die Italians of thde txaxs, ^vbo at k& 
dian was eaten indiedaysof Sdpio) as thcr aoocnors woe 
fourteen faumked years fince agunft the Romans. And as 
M* Lii^;uet ^leaks of cooqocfis, be mu& know oa ui kij 
that thofe Greeks who fiibfificd on bread, tfaofe iUaans 
who ate notlung but bread and* vegetMei in pasaae, fab* 
dued an die known worlds immtfi wfaoos ««se mamf m^ 
tions who ate Ids bread than tfaenrfclves. TheraMiofa> 
lowanceofbieadfara Roman feldier was osfh )K<re^!an 
what Udien have at pRfed; and tfacr w^rr %io za±. 
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ftrongcr: The allowance to a Roman foldier was 64 lbs. of 
wheat per month, which he was ftriflly forbidden either to 
fell or exchange. They had very feldom any cheefe, bacon, 
or pulfe; wheat was then almoft their only food, and the 
proportion was double what is allowed the foldiers in our 
days : they ate it in bread, in flour-milk, and in thin cakes, 
•' and they were not fubje(3 to epidemic and putrid diforders, 
as is but too much the cafe with our armies at prefent. — 
£read-corn then did not diminifh their ftrength, as one may 
judge from the weight of the accoutrements which they car- 
ried, neither did it make them lefs brave, or in any degree 
.unhealthy ; nay, it is very probable, that the moil certain 
method of preventing epidemic difeafes in the army, where 
it is fo difficult to procure good animal food, would be to 
reduce them to the fimple diet of the Roman foldiery. 

It is alfo very doubtful whether thofe countries were more 
populous, than they are at this time ; it is even very pro- 
bable, that they were lefs fo. — Nor were the people of thefe 
Northern countries without wheat: it was the bafis of their 
food and their drink : without quoting other authors who 
atteft it, fuffice it to fay, that Tacitus affirms it in his De 
Morib, Germ, c. 23, 25, 26, 

Monfieur Linguet's fecond remark is, that of nine hun- 
dred millions of men, there are fcarcely fifty millions that 
ufe com for their food 5 but in this he is certainly guilty of 
a very great miftake, either wilfully^ or through inadvertence ; 
for, although there may be fome fmall diftrids in Europe 
where rice, maize, buck- wheat, and chefnuts,* are the prin- 
cipal food of the inhabitants, yet one may aver, that there is 
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* The ufe of chefnuts, as food, diminifties daily; and it is a com- 
plaint of the (Bconomifls of France, that the cheihut-trees are niuch 
deftroycd in thofc provinces where they ufed to be in the gr^atcft 
plenty, in order to plant ihulberry-trees in their place. 
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not the fmalkft province, if we except a port of f apjauf, 
where com is not the bafis of their nourifhment:. Ecrace 
certainly contains not only fifty, but one hondred and twecrf 
millions ; and it is not in Europe only ttst com b itm 
principal food of die inhabitants. 

It appears to me as nccefury that tnan fcocfd ^j-^r? j^of 
bread, as it is dangerous to have bad : Ar^* ':t is ict inffo* 
lar, that there (houkl be, at the fame tme, weil-'^rsrirg vd 
learned men, vrho forbid the firtl as a potabo, w'iLjs rxssssi 
recommend the latter. Vegctabfe» fcrre Cwsj^ hesxt se- 
ceilary for man. 

No nation has ever been e Sfco v e red «f>9 !37ad vfaoflT oi 
animal food. All have made cie cc bcrad, cr jjgv* frr:f;%- 
lent iot it ; that is ibme regelabie oriocci ^ri^iifir -a^fc^ 
prevents the fadety of a3 animal food, asd r^e r::rr^ccxa 
which would be the oece&rv cc cfajej ee; ev«n Vie ^aric 
of fir-trees has been ix*2d for tr£s p-sfpoec; boc I ^ osc 
fcmplc to afErm, that of alltfagfeT t^'r.iir fahrarcei-, bral 
made of wheat is cercainjy the befL 

What food is fo proper, (brefrefhen^aifapsadr ?^cif.3:{ 
cU^ fo little. If the fenncatarica be tv> p'oc. rrjc :r*s4 
may be a Gttk add ; this is a ieSxSt ; hrj^ cr*& — ^i -5^i 
does not make it kiswfaGSe£xDsSx'!aar!T^::c3r6e^.f-x^ -kcA 
M. lingnrr is miSaken, ia arcrzfrn^ trae ^' aL ':ifif!:'rjbiic 
iahftmccs, there is doqc vdtxz \xiridL, * -r*yrt z^'t "A <4. 
' gettioo, or more beaiT '^ 'J>e fearriari:/ uc aJ', ac;«^ 
'itoccafions theUood i> 'rx,±^jOLvA'irx: j:/^ '^cc, vut vf ^ 

'moft cckfcraied ayi-tf4XT.i. x; Y-^^ ^ -'^^ ^ c/tu^L^j:^ 
* produced by k is cma^ deac:^' 

Theaphoriunnka iL Lcxrje; gsrxei^ ^/>^, it *t ♦rr-;/? 
of the kaft cnligi^feDed tirea. I cxt i&cx^ --if i/^ ;cr>^;* 
c\g died of iPiriagrmrga £roc:> cctad j wA A "x^J^x^* w ^au^ 
quocatsoD, I (faalbritt JcaaafSfzrtsBr^tr^^^ 
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fchool of Salcmum- You know, fir, tliat Hippocrates re- 
mvks, that in a fcarce feafon of wheat, when they were 
obliged to fubfift on other vegetables, many paralytic com- 
plsdnts appeared, the natural confequence of bad food and 
relaxed fibres. 

Thofe whoie food is maize, potatoes, or even millet, may 
grow to a large fize, or be tall \ but I much doubt, Sir, if 
any one, who lived wholly on them, could ever write the 
Political Annals of the fixt<:enth century, the Pleadings of 
Monf. Le Due D'Aiguillon, and the Defence of Monf. Le 
Comte Dc Morangier, &c. 

If the inhabitants of Europe are, in all refpe£ls, fuperior 
to other parts of the world, it is owing, perhaps, to their 
great ufe of wheat. 

If there are men very lean, withered) and decrepid, in 
countries where they fubfift on bread, this is not, fir, becaufe 
they eat only bread, fince it is known that the Roman le- 
mons lived upon it, and were very healthy \ but it is becaufe 
they do not eat enough of it, or eat that which is bad ; eitlier 
it does not afford nouriftiment fufficient, or the quality is 
bad ; and they are alfo worn out with hard labour. 

If monopoly,* bad r^ulation, or bad management in the 
corn trade, bad cultivation, or fraudulent practices, have 
caufed Monf. Linguet to be difgufted, it is not the fault of 
the com itfelf, in which trade fewer would be employed, and 



* Monopolies will be carried on in every country, where covetous 
wretches are found, who are not afraid to attempt it. I have read 
in the public prints, that a monopoly of hay in one part of the Ec- 
clcfiaftical Territories bad reduced them to great difficulties in 
providing for their horfes. A monopoly of potatoes, maize, or 
buck-wheat, might be much eaCer made than of hay, and money 
win always induce the grcateft number of peafants to fell that in 
the morning which ought to fubfii| them at ^qoq* 



^D which M fewer fpeculatioos would be made, if it were 
of lefs value, or not of real importance. 

{potatoes are much more bulky than wheat ; tliat is to 
iay> there is lefe .weight and lefs nouriftunent contained in 
the fame fpace ; for this reafon then, as alfo from their being 
of a moift nature, they do not bear long carriage fo well, 
nor are they fo fit for exportation; and yet they muft be 
exported, if there are countries where they are neceflary, and 
do not yet grow. The independent gentleman, who is fond 
of them, may preferve fome with care till he can dig frcfli 
ones, which he has caufed to be planted very early; but I 
believe the poor cottager mull be without them, atleaft 
three months, and this is a long time. 

I fliall conclude by remarking, that although the culture 
of bread-corn may not be detrimental, and although bread 
is a wholefome food, yet neverthelefs I am perfuaded, as I 
have already faid, that perhaps (almoft univer£illy) too much 
land is appropriated to the culture of com. 

A man, for example, who has thirty arpents of arable 
land, and a proportionable quantity of meadow, fows, one 
year with another, twenty arpents, ten to wheat and ten to 
maize, which is the cuAom in this country :— For a trial, I 
0K>uld fow but feven; by this method three arpents in each 
diviiion might be fet apart to other ufes: Let him fow three 
arpents of the beft land with lucerne, three with fainfoin, 
which is perhaps the bed of forage, becaufe it will grow in 
tad land ; it will lail twelve years, at lead as long as lu- 
ceroei it affords better nourilhment; and for which a little 
manure, once in three years, is fufScient. 

Now, it is certain, that thefe ten arpents would, one year 
^h another, produce fufficient to fubfift two horfes and 
four horned catde^ or, which would be much better, feven 
(W eight bom^ beads, of which t^e proih would be more 
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confiderable than thefe fix arpents, if three were Town with 
wheat and three with maize, indifferently cultivated ; and 
this would be a certain profit, becaufe having his lands better 
manured, and being enabled to give them one or two more 
ploughings, his crops will certainly be more plentiful, and 
fubjeft to lefs cafualties, becaufe the flrcngth of the produc- 
tions would guard it againft accidents, and render it more 
certain; he would have as much grain; he would be enabled 
to fell as much or even more, becaufe his cows and the pro- 
duce of the other three arpents, which I have not yet men- 
tioned, would furnifh him with food, which, according to 
Monfieur Linguet's wifli, would ferve him inftead of bread ; 
he would then be richer and live better, and his fubffance 
would be ftill increafcd alfo fronfi the produce of the other 
three arpents, of which I would wHh him to make a kind of 
kitchen-garden, according to the method of the wife Kliock. 
Of this garden, a part fliould be fown with maize, which 
would enable him to fatten his pigs and poultry; another 
part with Alface radifhes, either the fpring fort, orthofe 
which are larger; a good proportion with potatoes; therefl 
with the yellow carrots, wholefome pulfe, light and favory 
herbs, which are not too tender, but which require as little 

f 

care as potatoes and cabbages, and which with very little 
culture will yield more fine plants than will be fufficient for 
^ his confumption. The overplus and refufe of his pulfe will 
furnifh very excellent food for his fheep and cows. 

Carrots are very ufeful for horfes, and the refufe of the 
cabbages may be ufed as an excellent manure; and I doubt 
not but he would live much better, and be much richer, 
without more labour ; and above all, if to his method he 
would add fome other corre3ions and amendments to his 

Syftem of Agriculture, viz. In the firft place, (which 

has been frequently mentioned already) he fhould never fow 
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wheat and rye together; for thefe two grains, though of the 
kind, do not thrive well in the fame foiJ, nor require the 
M care in the culture, neither do they ripen at the fame 
dme, and never grow fo well together as feparate.-*The 
feeond is, not to let his grafs fhnd too long before it is , 
mown ; ;/?;;/?, becaufe it has been fully proved that hay is Icfs 
nourifhing to animals, when it comes to feed; znAfecondly^ 
becaufe, as foon as the bloflbm drops, the plant is nourifhed 
wboily from the roots, which impoverilhes the land; and 
fkali^ I wifh him to keep a greater number of fheep; but, 
iiftead of feeding them in clofe and hot (tables, where they 
frequently die, ^he fhould feed them in inclofures near the 
houfe, or in fields bounded by partitions, fix or feven feet 
hig^ on the north fide, and five feet high on the other fides, 
without any covering, or, if any, only two feet wide on the 
north fide. The mod exa£l and conftant experience, for 
t?renty years, proves, that this is the only method of making 
them thrive well, and of having fine wool and better-fia« 

foured mutton. Monf. D'Auberton has proved, that 

(beep are neither hurt by cold, nor by fnow, nor rain, but 
that too great heat hurts them more than any thing elfe;*-» 
an oUervation which is confirmed by the care they take in . 
S|pain to drive them from the plains of Andalufia to the 
' mountains of Old Cafiile, before the fummer heat comes on. 



\Mr. WiMPEY,] 

Dr, Tiflbt, after defcribing the method of pra&ice pur - 

fucd by the wife Kliock, advifes — Never to fow wheat with 

rye; the impropriety of this praftice is too glaring to need 

' enlarging upon.— Never to let grafs fiand too long before it 
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is mown; fir/l^ becaufe it has been fully proved, that hay m i 
lefs nourithing to ^imals, when it comes to ibed; and I 
fecmdlfy as foon as die Uoflbm drops, the plant is nouriflied ^ 
wholly from the roots, which impoveriflics the land. ThiSy 
though not lefs certain than the former, is in g(:neral Utfik 
attended to by the farmer; indeed mod of them act in direft 
repugnancy to it, for it is a maxim almoft univerfally »t ; 
ceived, that the largeft crop of every kind is the bed. Tha^ 
fpre in hay and fodder, quantity in general is preferred to 
quality. Often the former has fo much the preference of 
the latter, that the defire of a large crop procraftinates die ^ 
cutting till the hay is fpoiled, and in fa6l the whole crop loft; J 
for it too often happens that it is not worth the expence. j 

His lad remark refpefUng (heep, requires fome confidqT'^ \ 
ation. He recommends the keeping a greater number of ' 
(heep. This muft ever be determined by the nature of die 
foil, and the extent of the farm. He cautions againd keep- 
ing them too hot ; which is certainly right, for in extreme 
hot weather they fuffer greatly; but it does not follow, as be 
affcrts afterwards, upon the authority of Monf. D'Aubertoo^ 
'^ that flieep are neither hurt by cold, nor by fnow, nor rainJ* 
That they feldom fuffer by a dry cold, though very feveve 
is certain; nor by fnow, uniefs it continues fo long as to in- 
jure them, by depriving them of their food; but heavy or 
long-continued rains are certainly very injurious to thcm^ 
efpecially to lambs in 0£tober and November, when the 

winter rains fet in. In autumn 1780, I went into the 

north of Devon (hire, to fpend a few weeks with a gentleman 
who cultivated his own edate- In OSober, when the cold 
rains came on, for many days running, he had one or more 
young ftieep or lambs brought in, either dead, or in a dying 
date. They were one and all much fwollen in the body, 
without any other vifible difference from thofe that were well. 






la the field, I obferved, they were much kicHrsd id Settle 
till rouzed and put up. I had £nreral cc iheoi bluest* 
hraae and laid by the fire-fide, acd made fc.T.eexp c"B»gifi 
«pm them, but without fiiocefs. At length, I had two or 
of them opened, to fee if I coukldifeorer any iotenal 
of their malady. AIlthevi£;:en appeared to be (band 
ndperfetS, without the kaftfigQ of (UiiardcTi odv, asl^ad, 
ihf body was greatly fwoDen. When the ksaic eotEred the 
fccily, there fiew out a great quantity of rarificd sr, widi a 
oofiderable noife, upon which the body tmmedately fidl to 
ill natural dimenfions; but no unfinuidiiefii 4p|i c iicd in any 
tfthevilcera. — Aboutfixtyoftfaefe Iambs remaining I pro- 
pofcd to the bailiff to try if we could nor prcferve the remaai* 
der by (heltcring them from the cold rains and damps of the 
B^it, by putting them into an airy bam, which was oonti' 
ffUfot to the fields, to rensdn there till it nu^ be dxng^ 
proper to let them out in the morning. This cffeSnaBy 
an f w e re d the purpofe, for not one milcarned afterwards. 

Werelafarmerpofiefiedof aconfiderableflock, Iwoold 
«rtainiy cre£t a proper building for the purpofe. It mi^ 
ht done at very little expence, aiul a large qm i tfj iy of fna- 
nuitgotfiromit, e^peciaDy if thefioor werecovatd tnthaa 
A J Mb en t earth <y fend, uritfa flraw over it. BydBsmeanf, 
all Aeir urine and dung mig^ be iaved, wUch would be a 
peat acquifition; as in common, for the moft part, it t% 
dropped under hedges, or upon the furfaoe of the land, where 
the ftor and wind readily exhale its ferrlhzin? jukes, whl^ 
tittle or no rem^uiung benefit to the foiL 



I 

* 
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Expediency of sowing Wheat in the Spring occasionally^ 

[By Mr. WiMPEY.] 

TN the enumeration of modern improvements, thatoffow^ 
-*• ing wheat occafionally in the fpring fhould not be onai 
ted. ^y fpring wheat feems to be meant, by writers on tl 
fubjeff, a fpecies of wheat of a peculiar nature, particular! 
appropriated to that feafon. Whether there be a real fjf 
cifick difference between this and the wheat that is in coi 
mon ufe, or whether it is a diftintSlion without a difFerei 
— -a manoeuvre fabricated by the Angular ingenuity of the] 
times, is more than I am able to fay at prefentj but I nev< 
hear of fpring wheat at 12s. a buftiel, but Carolina grafr^! 
feed at two guineas a quart immediately pops into my heacL^I 

But whether fpring wheat be a fpecies totally different firomr 
the forts^ in common ufe or not, the farmer need not be foli^ 
citous about it; for I can aiTur^ him, that every (pecies of 
wheat in common ufe among us, if fown in February, will 
produce good plump corn, and be ripe and fit to reap in good 
feafon, as I have repeatedly experienced feveral years paft. I 
have fowed red Lammas, white Lammas, bearded or con^ 
and white wheat from America, all which fucceeded well. : 

It is not meant by this to infinuate, that fowing wheat ia 
the fpring is preferable to fowing it in the autumn. The 
autumn, communibus annis^ is on many accounts to be pne^ 
ferred. But I am thoroughly convinced, that when from the 
unfeafonablenefs of the weather, the foulnefs of the ground^ 
and not being in proper tilth, it would be imprudent to fow 
it, the giving it three or four months fallow at that feafon 
would give a manifeft fuperiority to the crop fown in February 
over what might be fown in November, abflracfted from the 
confideration of all injury corn fown fo late in the feafon is 
liable to from frofls, &c. in its young and tender ftatc. I 
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love often fowed wheat in November, very feldom with 
toienible fuccefs, often with bad. I have, therefore left off 
akogether fowing fo late in the year; being convinced, from 

perience of fome years, that February is a much better 
figfim, independent of the very great benefit accruing from 

or four months fallow at that feafon of the year. 



p Calculations of the Weight per Bushel, and the Number 

of Grains i of sundry Seeds. 

. [By George Winter, eiq\ of Charlton.'] 

ONE acre of land drilled at a foot diftance, on ridges of 
8 feet 3 inch, wide, contains in length 505,880 inches. 

A bofliel of wheat, weighing 62 pounds, contains 5 16,000 
jpfains. Dropping one grain to an inch requires lefs than 

a bufiiel to an acre. A bufhel of barley, weighing 52 

founds, contains 515,000 grains. A bufhel of poplar 

or p^ peafe, weighing 64 pounds, contains 107,000 peafe. 
—A bufhel of horfe-beans, weighing 64 pounds, contains 
3S,ooo beans.— —A bufhel of oats, weighing 32 pounds, 
contains 1,260,000 grains. 

As all grain, &c. vary m fize, the number contained in a 
bufhel will be ^increafed or diniinifhed; but the above are 
tbe average numbers. 



Loss of Weight in Grain, He. 
[By Mr. Holt, of Walton^ near Liverpool.'] 

Jug. 31, 1789. /^ ATHEHED and rubbed a few ears of 

^^ wheat during a glowing fun, which 
bdng immediately put into the fcales, weired 2 ounces 1 1 
drams. Being put into the fcales again Od. i8th, then 
weighed 2 ounces 7 drams. 
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Sept. 2. Under the fame circumftances put into the fcales 
2 ounces and 2 drams of barley; which, being tried agaiii 
Oft. 18th, weighed i ounce -and 12 drams.- 

OSf. 22. Put into the fcales 6 ounces 3 drams of wheat^ 
which in 24 days loft 3 drains. 

Jan. 8, 1 790. Took 2 ounces 2 drams of wheat, which 
in 32 days loft after the rate of 2 pounds 1 5 drams per bufhcL 

Aug. 27, 1789. Took a pint-eye potatoe, frefti from the 
earth and well cleaned, which weighed 2 ounces, 9 penny- 
weights, and 20 grains. The day following it had loft 20 
grains; two days after 26 grains; in four days more 31 
grains; in ten days more, or the end of feventeen days', it 
had loft 40 grains. But we obferve it loft as much the fifft 
day as the laftfixteen; in three days, 6 grains; whereas, ia 
13 days more, it loft only 14 gniins. 



The Farmer Sy Gi^azierSy and Butcher s JReady^ 
Reckoner ; a short Table, by which the Weight of 
Stock, according to the different usages in England, 
can be ascertained ; and the Value of Stock of any 
Size, with the difference, at once discovered. 

[By the Right Hon. Lord Somerville.] 

T^HE many difficulties arifing from the different modes 
-*■ of calculating the weight of ftock, namely, by the fcorc 
of 2olb. — the ftone of 141b. — the ftone of 81b. — and the 
hundred, have induced the publiftier to put together a table, 
by which thefe will at one view be equalized; and another 
table alio, by which the neat value of ftock, from 3id. to 
7d. a pound, may be inftantly obtained. 



It is wdl known, that In the London markets the mode 
xadculating the weight both of (heep and cattle is by the 
6f 81b. ; in the north and eaft parts of England, by the 
of 141b. ; and in the fouth, weft, and north-weft parts 
!^ England, as well as Wales, by the fcore of 2olb. — The 
fpore therefore, as being the moft ufual, is adopted, and placed 
.|tdK bead of the fecond table, which gives the neat value at 
i^Bmch a pound, and the others are made in the firft table 
t» equal this, as before obferved : — For inftance, 

A vahie is to be fet on a fat ox — his weight is firft laid 
It 45 fcore; he is fuppofed to be worth, according to tho 
iriee of meat, we will fay bid. a pound — ^45 fcore, that is 
(&4ft. 4IU at 141b. to the ftone; that is 1 12ft. 4lb. at Sib. to 
dieftone; at 6|d. a pound) the value of the ox will be 24U 
7s. 6d. 

Or a (heep whofe weig|it is laid at 25lbs. a quarter, that is 
5 (core, at yd. a pound, is worth 2I. rSs. 4d. 

Should there be occafion to get at the value of a (heep or 
a lamb by the pound, of a lefs weight than the firft number 
in the table,. 1 fcore or 2olb. it may be done by taking the 
half of any of the weights fpecified; or to get at the weight 
of an ox heavier than the higheft number, which can very 
rarely happen, it may be done by taking the double. 

In calculations of this fort fome inaccuracies may po(ribly 
occur; but as thefe tables were drawn up by a very good 
accomptant, and have fmce been carefully correfled, the pub« 
li/her flatters himfelf none will be found. 
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TABLE. 



Scores. 


Stonesi at i4lb. 


Stones, 


at 8lb. 


Hundred^ 




St. lb. 


St. 


lb. 


Cwt« qn. 


20 equal 


28 8 


50 





3 2 


25 — 


35 lO 


62 


4 


4 1 


30 — 


42 12 


75 





5 I 


35 — 


50 


87 


4 


6 1 


40 — 


57 2 


100 





7 


45 — 


64 4 


112 


4 


8 


50 — 


71 6 


125 





8 3 


d5 — 


78 8 


137 


4 


9 3 


60 — 


85 10 


150 





10 2 


65 — 


92 12 


162 


4 


11 2 


70 — 


100 


175 





12 2 


75 — 


107 2 


187 


4 

• 


13 1 


80 — 

• 


114 4 


200 





14 1 



An accurate Mode of Buying and Selling Wh 
Weight ; illustrated by a Table. 

[By J. Woods, gent.'] 

TN order to prevent impofition of every Idnd, it w 
ncceflary to eftablifli the following regulation, nan 
oblige the millers and merchants to buy, and farmer 
their wheat in every market in England by the eight 
bufhel, flruck with a round Jlrike^ fuppofing it to weif 
nine pounds, or four half-hundreds and twelve poi 
the fack of four bufhels, exclufive of the weight of tl 
and the farmers to be accountable for that weight: 
make up the deficiency of light wheat by adding to th 
tity, nor by making lefs meafure of the heavier ; but t 
in proportion to the deficiency, and to be paid over an< 
the price agreed on in the fame proportion for a 
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weight, by the following rulei namely, for every pound on 
the fack over that weight to be paid the price of a gallon and 
a quarter of flour per load, (often facks) and for every pound 
per fack deficient to abate in the fame proportion; for in- 
ftance, fuppofe the price agreed on to be 12L per load, then, 
in cafe the wheat fliould weigh one pound per fack over, the 
miller would be obliged to pay 12I. is. 3d. per load; if two 
pounds over, 12I. 2S. 6d. 

Thus all Wheat would be nearly of the fame value per 
load, and ordinary or bad wheat would not be bought fo 
much dearer than the bed; as the price to be paid would be 
in proportion to the weight or r^ value, though the price 
agreed on would be the fame for the bad as for the good. 



Eyiqiury concerning the Smut in Wheat \ of the Cause ^ 

• Prevention^ and Remedy. 

[By Mr. Wimpey.] 

THE previous quefUon is, what is the cause which gene ; 
rally produces tlie fmut in wheat? 

To this no pofitive or probable anfwer has been given. 
It has been generally fuppofed, if one may judge by the 
means commonly ufed to prevent it, that it proceeds /rom 
the feed, whofe stamina^ by fome means or other, have been 
vitiated; for all the means of prevention, I ever heard of> 
were ufed in the preparation of the feed previous to its being 
fowcd. — The mod common method is brining and liming 
the day before fowing; which is done either with fea- water, 
the brine of meat, or of fea-falt diiTolved in water made ftrong 
enough to bear an egg. To this fome whimfical people have 
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capridoufly added feveral ingredients, which are muchmor 
likely to deftroy the vegetative principle of the feed, than to 
remedy any evil, the rudiments of which might latently fub« 
fift in it. To this purpofe, flour of brimdone, aloes, cop- 
peras, and verdigreafe in fine powder, aflafcedita, and even 
arfenick, have been recommended to be infufed in the pic-» 
kle I but this is fo very abfurd, and even dangerous, that men 
of fober common fenfeare afi^d and a(hamed of diepniSice. 

The pradice of brining and fleeping was fuggeAed by ac- 
cident, eftablifhed by cuftom, and continued againft all vez* 
fonable convidion of its utility. In unfavourable fealbns, 
every one knows, that fmut generally prevails in fpite of 
every precaution that has hitherto been taken. 

Some years fince I fet a ridge with wheat, by way of ex- 
periment, in rows at various diihnces; in the courfe of the 
fpring it was hoed two or three times, and was as healthy, 
vigorous, and fine, as ever was feen. In general it was from 
four to five feet and a half high, the flraw uncommonly 
large and ftrong, and the ears from four to five inches and 
a half in lengtli. No com ever appeared more promifing. 
Thus it continued till the bloem appeared, about the mid- 
dle of June. The weather then became wet and cold, and 
frequently deprived the com of what is ufually called its 
bloflbms. Before the end of the month, the ears put on a 
(ickly'Iook, and, upon examination, it was found amazingly 
fmutty i more fo, indeed, than I had ever obferved any before. 
In vain I examined the roots, the flraw, the joints, && all 
appeared found and pcrfciEl, till I came to the ear; there the 
evil began, but from what caufe, or by what means, not the 
leaft veftige could be found. 

As the plants were vigorous, perfectly healthy, and found, 
till the bloom appeared, and then turned fickly and diftem- 
pered, and at length immoderately fmutty, it fcemed very 
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clearly to follow, that it could not be owing to any impcr- 
fe<5tion in the feed, but entirely to the inclemency of the ain 
ivhich by fome means or other infected the grain in it$ em- 
bryo-fiate, and converted the milky fubftance, which con* 
flitutes the meal or flour of the corn, into a black, foetid, un- 
wholefome powder, known by the name of fmut« 

Moft of my wheat this year, 1789, wa$ fown in drills at 
various di(bnces, for the fake of experiments, and was all 
horfe and hand hoed. In the months of April and May it 
was remarkable for height, fize, vigour, ftrength of (talk, and 
length of ear. In this flourifhing (hte it continued till above 
the middle of June. About this time the weather g^w 
cold and Aormy, and continued fo till towards the end of 
July, a few fine days intervening. The wheat was now in 
full bloom, but frequently Aripped of it by the haAy (howers 
that fell. Soon after the (howery time I obferved a great 
number of the ears turned quite brown, as if they were ripe; 
but upon examination they proved to be abortive ears, 
^vithout any com in them ; they handled as lopfe apd fpft as 
com that had been threfhed* 

Soon after this, I obferved the fquti^ fide of one of the 
fineA fields was grown very fmutty. It was fufficiently difcou- 
raging to fee corn five feet high, with ears five or fix inches 
long, and to appearance healthy, converted into fmut. On 
examining the roots of the fmutty ears, then the fiems or 
ftraw, the joints, and every part up to the ear, no defeat 
whatever was to be found. I had not proceeded far, how- 
ever, before I obferved, that both fmutty and found ears were 
frequently produced and nourifiied by the fame root, and 
confequently were both produced fi'om one and the fame 
individual feed, and it was no very uncommon thing for the 
bme ear to contain both found and fmutty com. 
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From this fiate of fz&s I cannot refift the convidion tbil 
thefmut is caufedby the inclemency of the atmofpherC) and 
that conftantly and invariably in the feafon of its blowingi 

The fmut is not owing to any defed or imperfedion in 
the feed, but entirely to fome corrupt vitiating principle 
of the atmofphere, in the blowing feafon, which blights and 
deflroys the grain in fome (hape or another, according to 
the time it has been blowing when it is (truck with the bli^t. 

From all ttus it appears, that all the boafled Aeeps pre- 
pared for preventing the fmut are chimerical, and void of all 
reafonable foundation whatever. In warm, dry, healthy fum* 
mers the fmut is feldom if ever found ; though the land be 
fown with feed that is fmutty, and without any preparation 
at all. I would, however, recommend waffling the feed in 
fair water a day or two before fowing. By this means the 
tight imperfedl corns, chaff, and feeds of weeds, if any, are 
feparated from the feed com, fwim at top, are eafily flcimmed 
off, and the remainder rendered much more clean and perfed. 

In the year 1787 I took a gallon of fmutty wheat, and 
put it into a pail of fair water, and flirred it about well for 
a minute or two with a ihibbed broom. It made the water 
almoft as black as ink. This watar was then poured off 
and a fecond added, in which it was again very well Airred, 
and thjcn poured off as before. This cleared it entirely from 
the fmut and all difcolouring matter. Then, when it was 
well drained, it was put into a broad (hallow pan and fet be- 
fore the fire, when in a (hort time it became dry enough to 
grind. When dry it was no ways di(Ungul(hable from the 
cleaneft and foundcft wheat, but by the fupcrior brighmefs 
of the colour. 
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[Mr. Wyborn, o/Hul/y near Deal,] 

I obferve an anonymous writer on the fmut in wheat, 
who profefles to have made it a fubjeft of enquiry, aflert it is 
caufed by a cold wet feafon, when in bloom. He muft have 
been very inattentive not to have obferved, tliat fmutty ears 
not only never blow in any feafon, but have never any figns 
of that which, appearing on wheat-ears, is called bloom, and 
which in ears of wheat arc to be found inclofed, by opening 
the chaff before blowing ; but if the weather at that time 
prove cold and unfavourable, fo much as to prevent the chaff 
opening and the bloom from being difcharged, no grain is 
produced therein, as it caufes what is here technically called a 
mi/s in the ear. Therefore, if the weather has any thing to 
do with the caufe of fmut, (which I very much doubt) it 
certainly muft be in a much earlier (late of vegetation than 
your correfpondent fup^ofes ; for the fmut is to be difcovered 
as foon as the wheat is podded ; and immediately on thci 
burfting of the pod, if the ear be picked out, it will be found 
to contain a very fmall green buds and if that ear (before 
ever having been expofed to the atmofphere) be rubbed on 
the hand, it will give out that difagreeable odour of which 
we are very fenfible in tlie more advanced Aage of it, but 
contains not the leafl appearance of what is deemed bloom in 
a wheat-ear; therefore, I apprehend, his fmutty wheat in 
the cold wet fummer proceeded more from the preceding 
damp harveft, whereby the feed was more in&ded with the 
difeafe (which I have obferved) than from the feafon ir^ 

which it grew. He is very for from having proved that 

blight is the caiile of fmut : — from many years clofe atten- 
tion to this enquiry, I am certain it generally is not; for I 
cannot caufe a blight, but certainly can the fmut in wheat, 
cither in a wet or dry fummer. 1 never difcovered any dif- 
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ference in the roots or knots ; but it is to be diflingyiflied by 
an attentive obferver before it comes to ear, having more the 
appearance of a wild oat than wheat; the leaf b of a darker 
green, and fo is the ear on its fird appearance. 

This Gentleman in the fame letter recommends a new 
method of fowing, in which the feedfman always cafts before 
the wind, takes a lefs quantity in his hand, and advances 
fevcn furrows each time, which is about three times over a 
warp, exa£Uy as tiles are placed. If in the beginning he 
proceeds to fow with his right hand, at the end he advances 
(even furrows, and returns fowing with his left hand, pro- 
ceeding alternately with his right and left hands, till the fidd 
is finifhed; the only care required is to deliver the com thin 
on die mark, by which method it is in all weathers accu^ 
rately fown, and not liable to be hand platted, 

I have for feveral years drilled the greateft part of my com, 
and have experienced that feven inches is the moft profitable 
difbnce for the farmer; nine and ten inches is too far (except 
on very rich land) as in thin land the com will be too much 
expofed to weeds and injury by dry weather. Nothing has 
deprefTed the fpirit for drilling fo much as the fallacious idea 
held forth and maintained by its enthufiaftick advocates, that 
large crops may be obtained with little feed, and rows at a 
great diAance; the defpicable crops I have feen from fuch 
management could not efcape the obfervation and cenfure of 
thofe of another opinion, when a generous diftribution of 
double the quantity of feed would not only have prevented 
the ridicule, but have been doubly advantageous to the theo- 
rift. Some feed may, no doubt, be faved, and enough ,to 
pay the expence of drilling; I never drill lefs than two bufhels 
of wheat, feven-inch furrows, and three and a half bariey. 
Whatever may have been faid to the contrary, I never found 
the old fanners fo (hallow-pated, as to withhold themfelvcs 
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from what ihcyfaw a fuccelsful pra£lice; confequently this 
mode of drilling is generally adopted in tliis part of Kent, 
the event juftifying the pradicet 

[By the same."] 

NilJeJperandumy is a motto that every man who wi(hes to 
invefiig^teabftnife fubjedb, ought always to have before him. 
Is not fmut«'ball a fubftance in its nature generated through 
:i wheat grain and its plant? Strange and abfurd as this 
bypothefis may appear to us at firft fight, yet if we reflect on 
die various pbaenomena in the animal and vegetable fyftem, 
that daily prefent tliemfdves to us, we (hall perhaps think it 
not altogether unworthy of our attention and enquiry. — -The 
oftricb, we are told, trufts her egg to warm fand to produce 
its progeny; the cuckow, we know, in our own country, 
depends on the incubation of the hedge-fparrow. to produce, 
and afterwards to its fodering care to nourifh, its young, till it 
is able to procure fuftenance for itfelf. We fee the midetoe 
produced and nourifhed by various kinds of trees; the like 
of manylpedes of mois; cabbage-feed producing cauliflowers, 
and cauliflower-feed cabbages, and mules partaking of both. 
We know divers infe£ls are produced on and within vegeta- 
bles; but to come nearer the queflion — as well as fmut-ball, 
cockel grows in the ears that nature feemed to have formed for 
wheat, and (as in fmut) I have feen ears which contained part 
cockd and part wheat; may not this pjflibly proceed from 
an imperfedi generation i I never knew, or heard it aiTerted, 
that ear cockel (as it is called) was ever found amongd wheat, 
where it was not obferved in the feed before fowing; that it 
grew fpontaneoufly, or was caufed by an untoward feafon* 
It is a fmali, nearly black berry, about the fize of a fmut- 
ball, the flour is greyifh; that part of the ear which contains 
them, I am informed, does not bloflbm, as I have obferved 
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by fniut; and I do not recolle£l ev^r to have feenit grair 
amongft any wheat but the old Kentifli brown> of whidi 
there is now very little fown in this part of Kent. I talk 
leave the field open for other opinions, by only laying, it may 
poiTibly be produced in this manner, or be a difeafe, as I have 
obferved in the laft volume of Young's Annals. 

It is fufiicient for the farmer to know the fad, that finutii 
generally produced by fmut — at leaft that it can be lb pio* 
duced ; but how that is effe£^ied we muft leave to Lewenbocy 
and other nice obfervcrs of the works of nature; fbrv|»> 
ther (as I have faid before) it is produced by generationiorii 
a difeafe, is is Immaterial, u v/e know a remedy that will flop 
its progrefs, either by curing the latter, or rendering impo* 
tent the former. A folution of fublimate, arfenick, or^fl^ 
cauAick alkali, my experience tells me, will anfwer oar ct* 
pe£lations ; that of arfenick is a fafe, clean, and cheof tV 
xnedy, a firft confideration to a pradtical farmer! Buti^ 
are told ^' that it is fo dangerous and abfurd, that men ^ 
*' common fenfe are afraid and afhamed of the pradiccw 
Are then mercury, antimony, opium, and bark, the bafis ^ 
the Materia Medica^ to give place to powder of port, becao^ 
in injudicious hands they have produced the v/or(l confer 
quences ? and their prefcribers be accufed of wanting com-*' 
mon fenfe? Surely not. Herculean difeafes require Hcr*^ 
culean remedies. The folution of arfenick has not been ufci 
only on an acre or two of land by way of experiment, but 
on hundreds of acres, to the entire fatisfa£lion of myfelf and 
other farmers that have ufed it; and they may red afTured 
(provided the corn be fown within twenty -four hours after 
immerfion) that no danger will arife to the feed, although it 
may have been many hours in the water, and no lime ufed* 
but as the weather at that fcafon is uncertain, it is bed to wet 
it as you have occafion; fifteen minutes is fufficient for its 
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being in the vrater, and it will be dry enough for fowing in 
hour or two after; if any fufpicion of fmut in the feed, it 
ly remain fome hours in the water without injury. I ufe 
lime, it driUing better without. 

My gardener, a very ingenious Scot, has often aflurcd 
that in the early culture of cucumbers in frames, on 
finding a female bloffom open and expanding herfdf before 
any male was prefent, he has had recourfe to a little dry duA 
from the border, which in a few days produced as fine a cu- 
cumber as the farina could have efFefted. 



[By W. R. Maidenhead.] 

If the injury be owing (as fome of your correfpondents 

luve fuppofed) to the inclemency of the weather at the time 

of blooming; what (hall we fey, when we fee two adjoining 

lands for inftance, in a common field, belonging to different 

occupiers, who ufed different feed, begin their blowing at the 

&ine time; one (hall be almod free from fmut, and the other 

very much injured ? This cannot be owing to the atmof- 

0icrc, for they have both the fame. Every grain, when 

committed to the earth has, or (hould have, itsembryo per- 

fcft; and having abforbed fome moi(hire, a fermentaion 

commences, and the fixed air in the corn begins its motion, 

■ftd by a rapid circulation warms the germ and its concomi- 

^^t parts; fome part at that juncture receives a check, and a 

'^^itification enfues, but in fo fmall a way as not to affedl the 

tP^t progrefs of v^etation, till nature has almoft fini(hed 

■**■ Work. ^To prevent this malady, having got good feed, 

'^'Hed after the ufual manner, fow early before the fevere fit)ft 
^^^itis; for I imagine it perforates the grain, and wounds 
7^*^ part of it. Sometimes in a very wet morning the lime 
^ ^a(hcd from the (ecd, and this contributes to produce fmut. 
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At prcfent this is chiefly ideal, not fufliciently authentbitej 
by experience. The pureft feed, if fown dry and hte b the 
autumn) will mod probably turn to fmut, to the very g^peit 
lo'kS of the farmer. We know good and fmutty corns are 
produced in the fame ear. 



[//j/ A/r, WiMPEY.] 

The fmut in wheat, I have long been of opinion, is gox^ 
rated by a very wet feafon happening during tlie time of iH 
being in bloflbm. This I edeem the caufe and origin of the 
difeafes but I am well aflured it may be, and often is,|iio- 
pagated and continued by ufmg the com thus vitiated ibr 
feed. Lad year I made fome experiments on fmutty wbat^ 
hoping to obtain fome information I might rdy on. I 
fowed part of a ridge in drills about twelve inches apart irilb 
good found feed ; another part, immediately adjoining, iridl 
feed taken from very fmutty com. It had been previoiiflf 
wafhed in two fevcral waters j what fwam at top was ctfc- 
fully fkimmed off, and the wafhing continued till no black* 
nefs remained. Another portion of the fame ridge, adjoin- 
ing the former, was drilled with part of the fame fmutty 
wheat unwa(hed, jud as it came from the ear, withoutanj 
preparation whatever; therefult was as follows: 

The crop from the found feed was perfeflly free fixxn 
fmut, clean, and good. That from the/econd had many 
fmutty ears among it, perhaps one in twenty. The third 
and lad was miferably fmutty indeed; I believe half of the 
ears at lead were infedied. As all three parcels of feed were 
fown in the fame land, at the fame time, in the fame manner, 
and managed the fame in every dage of its growth, it fecms 
clearly to follow, that good, clean, found feed in a favourable 
feafon will produce good (bund com; tliat feed infe3cd with 
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the fmuty though well waflied in vi a:er, will retain a part of 
the infedlion, and produce a fmutty crop; and that fmutty 
feed, fown without any wafhing at all, will produce a crop 
fo fmutty as to be of very little value. 



[Bj/ the Savie^ 

In a former paper on this very difficult fubjc»S, I obferved 
it was no unufual thing to meet with ears both of fmutty and 
Ibund corn iiTuing from the fame root. Alfo, tliat it fre- 
quently happened that fmutty and found grains were to be 
found in the fame ear. That I had then by me the corn 
I had picked out of fuch an ear. It contained forty fmut-balls, 
twenty-one grains that appeared to be perfe<Slly found, and five 
grains which had one end black and fmutty, and the other 
' found. Thefe I made the fubjed of experiment, the rcfult 
€f which I now lay before the Society for their confidoratior. 
On the ad of September 1789, 1 put the twenty-one grains 
above mentioned into a two-ounce phial of pump-water, 
' which I very well (hook together. It was then fet by till the 
next day, when the water was poured off, and the corn di- 
vided into two parcels. Having filled a two-quart garden- 
pot with common mould, ten of the grains were fet in five 
holes about two inches deep. The other eleven grains were 
returned into the phial, being fird nearly filled with a flrong 
fickle of fait and water. After (landing 24 hours, thefe were 
^0 iet in a garden-pot, in all refpe£ls fimilar to the others. 
My intention in thefe different proceflTcs was to difcover, id, 
tf corn firom a fmutty ear, merely by rinfmg in fimple water, 
^ould produce found corn free of fmut; and 2dly, if a flrong 
folution of fait and water would more eflfedually anfwer that 
^firable purpofe,. as was generally believed and infifted on. 
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Tlie beginning of December I obferved the plants baaoti 
much crouded, and wanted more fuftenance than the iinaD 
quantity of earth the pots contained could fupply. On the 
8th day, therefore, I took them out of the pots, and pbdri 
them in a row in the field, about eight inches apart, keqiig; 
however, the plants of each pot feparate. There watoo ' 
perceivable difference in the plants, both pots had (hot ^ngh * 
roufly, and it was truly amazing to fee the immenfequandtf 
of roots the pots contained ; the fides being completdy God^ \ 
with the fame running round and round, to an incrcAk 
length; from whence it feems very probable, tliat At vM 
of wheat in good land, well pulverized, may extend ill i 
collefl fuftenancc at fome feet diilancc from the parent led. ' 

At this feafon vegetation is nearly at a (land. It wasthe , 
end of March, or beginning of April, before the plants begtt 
to fliew the lead appearance of recovery from the check oc* 
caConed by tranfplanting ; however> they then began to (hoot j 
vigoroui)y, and at length acquired an uncommon dc^ v 
flrength, length, and fize of car, and plumpnefs of grain, tf^ 
from 12 to 24 offsets or flalks from each plant. I redpo^ 
I am much within compafs in luppofmg that the produce ^ 
thefe 21 grains was not Icfs than 15,000, and the grain * 
plump and fine as ever I faw, and every com pcrfcdUyft^ 
from fmut. It would be ridiculous to fuppofe that thiscP^ 
was in any refpc(Sl better than it would have been firom fou^ 
and pcrfe£l feed. Its extraordinary vigour I impute fol^ 
to its being tranfplanted into frefh ground, well pulverii^ 
which could not fail to give much additional fuflenance 
flrength to the plants, and would probably afford thegreaT 
produce poflible o;i any given quantity of land. But I 
fenfible it could never anfwer the extra expcnce, nor be ' 
all pra£iicable on a large fcale, notwithfhnding fome m^^ 
fpeculative men have wildly imagined the contrary. 
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From tWs account, it Is as certain as experiment can make 
it, that a fmutty crop of wheat is not the neceffary refult of 
(owing feed from com that is fmutty; nor that it owes its 
corruption to any vicious principle or defeft in the feed. ' In 
this experiment we fee the feed, rinfed or foaked in fimplc 
water, produced as clean and perfed grain as that which was 
foaked in a (h'ong folution of fait and water ; and therefore 
were not in the leaft tainted by the fmu^ grains in the fame 
car, nor at allaflFcftcd by the caufe, whatever it was, that vi- 
tiated them; or if they were, that the foaking and rinfing in 
(imple water wa$ as effe^ual to the prefervation of the crop 
from fmut, as the ilrong pickle. 

In the above experiment, one thing occurred which I mud 
not omit, for it well dcferves to be noticed. One part of the 
feed was foaked in clear water only, the other in a ftrong 
folution of fait and water. I could perceive no difference in 
the plants on a comparative view, from the time of their firft 
coming up to the maturity of their growth, except in their 
tillering. The plants in botli exptriments were equally vigo- 
rous, equally nil and Arong ; the ears equally long, large, and 
full ; and the grains equally plump and heavy : but thofe 
ftceped in the brine tillered out confiderably more (that is, 
put out many moreftalks) than thofe fteeped in water only; 
confequently were much more productive. What the fu- 
perior fruftification was owing to, is well worth enquiry. 

In the next place I made an experiment, with the five 

grains mentioned above, which were fmutty at one end, and 

found at the other. Thefe were fet in a fmaU garden-pot 

like the former, one of which only came up. In the fpriiij 

it feemed to want mere room; I therefore dug a hole in the 

ground, and, taking the mould out whole from the pot, it 

^as planted in the fame v/ithout diilurbing the rootf . U 

footk grew vigoroufly, but ne\xr had the health" 



t 
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appearance of the former. It Iiad always a fickly 
yellow look, which betrayed its malady i notwithAandingits 
ftcms grew to a good height^ and tillered furpriiii^y. I 
counted 24 ears from this (ingle grain, moft of them of a 
good length, but lank and thin, very unlike the appeanmce 
of thofe fmutty ears which are not affeded till the blowing 
feafon -, for tliefe very often are the fineft and plumpeft eart 
in the field, till that time. Of thefe 2 4. ears, 23 erf* tbem 
were entirely fmutty, not a found com could be found 
among them. The other was quite a fmall underlii^ ear, 
which did not appear till a full month after the other, but 
always bore a healthy countenance. This ear produced 14. 
corns only, and thofe fmall and thin, but found and perfe£L 
Thefe were planted again lad Auguft, and are now as fine 
and promifing as any com in the field. 

From thefe experiments of the former paper, the follow- 
ing corollaries are clearly deducible: — That found grains, 
from very fmutty ears, produce as clean and as found crops 
as feed from corn that is.perfe£Uy firee from fmut. — That 
feed from the founded and cleaned crops doth frequently, in 
wet, cold, unfavourable feafons, produce fmutty crops, in 
fpite of deeping, brining, liming, change of feed, and every 
device and invention which the wit of man hath ever prac- 
tifed. — ^That in fine, dry, warm fummers, it frequently hap- 
pens there is little or no fmut at all, and that in many in- 
dances, where fmutty feed has been fown, the produce has 
been clean and pcrfe£Uy free firom tlie fmut. — That the fmut 
is not an hereditary difeafe, proceeding from a corrupt or 
vitiated damina in the feed, but ufually and almoft entirely 
occafioned by fome blight or vitiating prindple in theatmof- 
phere, which corrupts or dedroys tlie vivifying principle, at 
the time of its blowing and fecundation. — If the fmut ever 
proceeds firom didempered feed, it can be only firom fuch as 
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h^th the germ or feminal principle found and entire; fbf 
mere fmut-balls are as incapable of vegetation as powder of 
pod, or the mod effete matter in nature; but this is a cafefo 
rare as not to be adequate to the produ£tion of a millionth 
part of the fmut that happens; therefore it mud generally 
proceed from fome malignant principle, which at certain fea- 
fons fubfifls in the air.— And laftly, if the caufe of the fmut 
does not fubfid in fome latent or occult corrupt principle in 
the feed, but is generally occafioned by the intemperance of 
the aif) (ix or eight months after the feed was fown, it feems 
perfe(^^y nugatory to ufe any means to remedy or prevent 
a diforder, which has no exKlence, even in its caufe; and 
mod probably may never happen, unlefs it could be made 
appear, that fuch means beftowed fuch a degi'ee of ftrength 
ind vigour to the plants, as might render them lefs fufcep* 
ible of any malignant impreflion from the atmofphere, which 

* 

night happen to reign during any future ftag^ of their g;rowth« 
To give a circumdantial relation of each experiment would 
^e both tedious and unimportant ;''fufiice it then to fay, they 
ATcre made with found corn picked out of fmutty ears, fet 
It different times and on different foils, prepared by deeping 
n different liquors; fome in fimple water, and fome with- 
out any preparation at *all. The refult was, that one fmut- 
ry ear was not to be found in any one of the experiments.— 
Some of the feed was deeped in a folution of fait, fome in 
1 lixivium of wood-afhes, fome in a folution of fugar, fome 
n drong ale, fome in clear water, fome were fet dry as they 
:ame from the ear ; but at harved there was no perceptible 
difference, either as to drength of plants, or foundnefs and 
plumpnefs of grain. 

There is one experiment, however, I would beg leave to 
relate a little more particularly. — 1 he fird experiment I 
made on fmutty wheat was four years ago, on fome found 
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corns I picked out of a fmutty ear of white wheats iaidtob^ 
originally Arom Canada. The corn from this fised I hnr < 
continued to plant ever finoe, to try if there would be vm^ 
return of the original taint, or fymptom of tfiat difixde^^ 
The produce ever (ince has been not only free from it, 
tlie grain remarkably plump and fine. In the htrveft 
1 790 the whole of it was nearly ddiroyed by birds. I di 
not fave a tenth part of it, and that from the weakeft 
lateft ripe ears; however, I iaved all I could, and planted I 
in my garden the Auguft following; and to prevent a li 
devaftation from the birds, I had part of a ridge dug in 
middle of a field of wheat referved for that purpofe^ and in 
February following tranfplanted it there in rows, at 9 inches 
diflance, and fix inches apart in the rows; when the plants 
were about a foot high, they were completely eaten down by 
tlie hares, and I thought them defiroj'ed irrecoverably; but 
they foon (hot up again, and at harveft produced as loi^ and 
fine ears, and plun^, foui^, good com, as I ever faw. The 
produce was at the rate 0^37^ bufhels to tlie acre, and the 
weight of the bufhel 72 pouuds, nine-gallon meafure. The 
(bil a poor binding loamy fand, which, if undifturbed, foon 
grows moflfy. It had borne fix drilled crops in fuccelfion, 
four of them wheat, without any manure whatever. 

From this and fome other obfervations I am convinced no 
mode of practice would equal tranfplanting as to quantity of 
produce; but from the great labour and expence, and num- 
ber of hands it would require, that mode of cultivation on a 
large fcale is abfolutely imprafticable, and therefore not to 
be thought of. But to return to our fubje<3. 

In the year 1790, a neighbour of mine, an intelligent far- 
mer, in a large way of bufinefs, procured a fample of very 
fine, clean, found wheat, of which he purchafed enough to 
fow a large field. The reft of his land he fowed with wheat 
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t>t his own gr6if^th. From the Teed he had purchafed he 
hoped to reap enough good com to fupply him with feed for 
his whole crop the following feafon, but at harveft how great 
was his diiappointment ! The produce of his fine feed turned 
out very imutty, whereas the crop from the feed of his own 
gtowth had little if any in it. 

Another farmer, who lived about a mile from me, being 
rather in low circumftances, was induced to fow, the fame 
feafon as above, fome very fmutty wheat he had by him, it 
not being convenient to purchafe good clean feed; but his 
crop proved as clean and as good as any in the neighbourhood, 
having very little if any fmut in it. Thefe cafes are far from * 
being lingular, for many fuch have come to my knowledge^ 



[Bj/ Mr. Waostapp.] 

A neighbour of mine at Baburgh, a fpeculative and pnic- 
tical farmer, walked into a fmall piece of wheat which I had 
fown with blended but common ftrains of wheat, and in his 
walk he gathered fome ears of fmutty com ; in the exami- 
nation of which he dete£^ed in four of them eight or nine 
found grains; which grains he referved, and at the common 
feed-time drenched with brine, which he ufually prepared 
for his feed, and planted them in his garden in the year 1 783. 
Thefe grains produced many ears in 1784, which were ge- 
. nerally dofer fet, and more numeroufly productive of grain 
that the frequent ftrains of wheat. He feleOcd the dofer 
fet wheat) and dibbled in their grain, feparate from any 
other; the produce of which was about a quarter of a peck. 
In 1785 thofe dibbled in the fame manner, that feafon, pro* 
duced in the following autumn about half a bu(hel,;^l<hich 
produced by the fame mode about nine bufhels in 1787, 
which he principally retained, and liad dibbled on feveral 
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teres; the general produce of which, where he preferved his 
wheat unblended, was uniformly of the quality of the rc- 
ferv6d original ears of 1 784. In 1 788 he diftributed for feed 
(above his own referve^ to his relations and friends. I had 
four buihels of this unmixed quality, which preferved its fpe- 
ciiic appearance, and attracted the notice of many farmers 
one of whom has folicited and obtained from me twenty- 
four bufliels; and feveral bufliels befide arc in referve. 

For tlie prevention of fmut the means are fimple, aqd no 
other than immeriing the feed in pure water, and repeatedly 
fcourJng k therein, jufl: before it is fown or dibbled on the 
foil : whether well, fpring, or river water, be ufed, it is in- 
different; but repeated (lirring and change of water is efTential^ 
to remove the poffible particles of infection that may have 
imperceptibly adhered to the feed. Thus purified, the fub- 
fequent crop will be perfeft in itfelf, and its feed (I am per- 
ftiaded) fucceffively fo likewifc, if there are no adjacent fields 
Trora whence this contamination may be wafted. Believing 
that this corrupt fubftance of fmut occafioned its perpetua- 
tion, I took fome grains of wheat from a flock that had been 
known not to be affeded with fmut ; thefc grains I black- 
ened with its dud, and die fuccceding fummer confirmed my 
opinion, as near half the produce was fmut-balls. 

About two years fince I was called upon by an intelligent 
farmer (Roger Treflfry) of Devonlhire, who confidentially 
(becaufe he had a fubfcription in view) laid this fimplepro- 
cefs before me; I was immediately convinced, by comparing 
what I had praclifcd with the principle he advanced. 

In confequence of its ufe I have neither feen nor heard of 
a fmutty ear in this diflricl; which, I believe, hath in no 
preceding year been free from them. — Norwich^ 1796. 

It has been already advanced, that the cure of fmut in 
wheat is effeAed by water alone, either by finking a veilel 
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that contains the feed beneath the running ftream, or im- 
xnerfion in (bnding Yc^ttr ; under either circumftance, (Urriog 
it brifkly, whereby the balls, if any, of this pernicious fub- 
fiance will float away, or may be fldmmed off; and if tliere 
be not any of them, but fome of the powder adhering to the 
feed -wheat, this aftive ftirring, or brufhing, nuy cleanfc it 
'f horn every particle of this infecting matter; tliat e\'cn black 
f wheat may be thus purified, fo as to be productive of pure 
Srain. Neverthelefs, wheat not obvioufly foul had better 
be preferred; yet one of the moit judicious farmers in this 
neighbourhood deems he (hould run no rillc in taking the 
mod fmutty wheat, when fubjected to this procefs; con- 
itrmed in his opinion from having obfcrved the univerfal 
clearnefs from fmut on every acre of wheat in this parifh, 
onder divers occupiers, where the elementary fluid has been 
ufed : in which perfuafion he is more fully eftabliihed, from 
knowing that one little farmer within this parifli, who laft 
feed-time was not acquainted with this fimple procefs, had 
his feed-wheat cured in the old provincial mode. Some of 
Ms neighbours have faid, that he had more than a twentieth 
part brand, (fmut) and he has acknowledged to me he can- 
not make fale of it, unlefs tlie (heaves are levcrally picked pre- » 
vious to thrtOiing.'—Nonjuiihy 1 798. 



L-Sy Mr. Jennings, HartingtoUi Bedfords/iire.] 

-^ov. 6thy 1789. I divided half a pint of pcrfcftly found 

^heat into two equal parts: — ift part, Steeped in ftrong 

'^e, and dried with quick-lime: the produce perfeSfly found. 

"^^ Rubbed with the black powder out of the fmut-balls, and 

^^pcd and limed as the former: half the pnduce was fmut. 

^^« 3^> 1790. Bought of a neighbour one hufhel of 

^^'^ fmutty wheat, and divided it into three parts: — ift, 
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Prepared with brine ;^nd lime made into batter: pt^^tbi^ 
very fmutty^. — 2d, Sown dry> without amy preparatifla: 
veryfmutty. — 3d, Wafhed in three waters, then floattdig . 
brine, and dried with quick lime: nearly cUan. 

Oil. jthj 1 79 1 . IVo pecks of the worft of the prodnct < 
of the lad experiment were divided into four parts:— li^ 
Steeped one hour \\\ Arong brine, and fown wet: pniiu 
very fmutty, — 2d, Steeped in water only^ and dried widi 
abundance of quick-lime : not quite Jo baiL^^ji^ Sown dr), . 
without any preparation: veryfmutty. — 4th, Wafiied ii ■ 
five waters, till it appeared perfectly clean, ^d then fown iNt: 
appeared to have but little fmut^ but when thre/hedwas taiUL . 

0£l. iqtb^ 1792* Divided into four parts two pecks of | 
the worft of the produce of the laft experiment : — ifl^ Sam ] 
dry: nearly half fmut. — 2d, Walhed in five waters, aad 
alio in ftrong lye of wood-a(hes, and then fmotheccd villi 
quick lime: nearly free from fmut.-^ji^y Steeped ii> ita*| 
brine half an hour : above halffmut. — 4th, Wa(hed in i^ 
waters, and alfo in ftrong lye, and fown wet : morefnmt ih^ 
part fecond. 

051. 2Qth. Of the fame wheat, fowed acrofs a land fi^ 
^ rows, containing each 330 grains : — ift row, fteepcd in ftrCJ^ 
lye 20 hours : had only three ears offmut. — 2d row, fpwn if^ 
about half fmut, — 3d row, fteeped 20 hours in ftrong Um^ 
water: only one ear offmut. — 4th row, fteeped in ftrong fi^ 
brine 20 hours: about two-thirds were fmut and the found ea^ 
were not fo good as thofe of ^d row. — 5th row, waftied in fi^ 
waters, and then in ftrong lye, perfectly dried with qinc0 
lime, kept fiy days, and then fown: perfectly found. 

OSi. gthj 1793. I ft. Sowed fix ounces of old (mutt^ 
wheat, the produce of experiment 3, 1791, without any pre-^ 
paration : produce very fmutty^ and the plants weaker thatf 
thofe from new feed. — 2d, Of the worft of the produce of ex- 
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periment 3, OSL ig^ 1792, ibwed i lb. fteeped 20 hours, in 
one quart of water, to which was added one ounce of oil of 
vitriol, and fown wet: a few ears tf fmuu — 3d, ilb. of 
ditto, with two ounces of oil of vitriol : only two ears tf « 
fami. — ^4th, ilb. of ditto, with three ounces of ditto : p/r- 
ft&lj found.^^^xh^ lib. fteeped ^o hours ip ftrong brine :-*« 
vtryfmutty^ nearly half and half 

N. B. By ftrong brine, I mean to bear an e^. 
6th, 7 lb. fteeped 20 hours in ftrong lime water: a little 
Jmut enough to tail the Jample. — 7th, part of the fame wheat 
fown dry: two-thirds werefmut. 

I feel myfdf bound in juftice to mention, that I had the 
firft hint of the ufe of oil of vitriol, in a conver&tbn with 
Mr. Robert D. Hicks, a furgeon at Toddington in Bed- 
fordftiire. I have to obferve here, that in this and in all 
Tny experiments the brine feemed always to injure the plants 
through the whole of their progrefs, from their being fown 
till harveft; but as it in fome degree waftied the feed, 
the produce by this means might be lefs fmutty. As this 
experiment feemed to be very fatisfadory, with r^rd to the 
good efTe^Sl of oil of vitriol as a preventative againft fmut, I 
was defirous to afcertain in what proportion it might with 
fafety be ufed ; and therefore made the follov^^ing experiments: 
Jug. 28/A, 1 794. Chofe forty fine grains of new wheat, 
and divided them into eight parts: ift, fteeped 20 hours in 
(nl of vitriol only; 2d, fteeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol and 
water in equal quantities : did not grow. In both thefe cafes 
the wheat was fufpended by liquid. — 3d, Steeped 20 hours 
in water with one-fifth oil of vitriol. 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 
8th, with the proportion of I -7th, i-gth, i-iith, 1-21, and 
and 1-3 1 of ditto : thefe all grew welly as did fome unprepared. 
But I obferved that the plants from the prepared feed ap- 
peared to be the moft vigorous andhandfome s and that the 
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grubs which abounded in the ground, feemed to prefer them. 
From the foregoing experiments, it appears, ift. That 
the diforder is communicated by infietSlion ; id. That the 
vitriolick acid dedroys that infe6lion ; 3d, That the quantity 
fufficient is as one to 30 by meafure. — 4th, That a much 
greater proportion may be ufed with fafety.— 5th, That the 
feed ihould not be fuffered to dry after it is taken out of thtt 
lleep^ but may remain in it fomc time without danger. 



ON DEEP PLOUGHING. 

[By Mr, Bartley.] 

FROM the experiments and reafoning of Moniieuf 
Chateauvieux, Du Hamel, and others, I was deter- 
mined to try the effe^s of deep ploughing ; for this purpoip 
I provided myfelf with a very (lout plough, and began with 
a piece of land about 5 acres on Briflington- Common, to 
which my experiments have been moftly confined. The 
foil a rich loamy fand, the colour that of a hazel-nut when 
fully ripe : the upper ftratum of a pretty uniform quality^to 
the depth of from 2 J. to 4 feet. In the firfl place, I had to 
contend with the prejucjice of the ploughman, who, for what 
reafon he knew not, very ftrongly objefled to deep plough- 
ing; however I foon brought him to fubmiflion, and not 
without much labour he performed the bufmefs to my entire 
fatisfailion :^— the general depth was about nine inches. 

After giving the land two other ploughings, which were 
performed with eafe and pleafure to the ploughman, it was 
cropped with Lammas wheat, and the produce was eftimated, 
by fome of thefe very farmers, at 40 bufhels per acre. The 
next year it was manured with about 20 putt-loads of a 
^pmpofition, confifting of half hog-dung, and half virgin 
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periment 3, OSL 191 1792, famed i lb. AeepcA 20 hoars, io 
one quart of water, to which was added one omoe of oil of 
vitrioi, and fown wet: a few emrs tf Jkaa. — jd, ilk of 
ditto, with two ounces of oO of vitriol : Mtlf #x« emrs sf «^ 
famt. — ^4th, lib. of <fitto, with threeounces of dftto : fer-^ 
feQlj found. — 5th, lib. fieeped %o hours in Anong brine:--Mt 
veryftimtty^ marly half and ba^. 

N. B. By firoDg brine, I mean to bear an egg. 
6th, ^Ib. fteeped 20 hours in ftrong lime water: a GttU 
fmut enough to tail the famfle. — 7th, part of the &roe wheat 
fown dry: two-tbirds werefinut, 

I feel myidf bound in juffice to mention, that I had the 

firft hint of the ufe of oil of vitriol, in a conver£ition with 

Mr. Robert D. Hicks, a furgeon at Toddington in Bed- 

fordlhire. I have to obferve here, that in this and in aB 

my experiments the brine feemed always to injure the plants 

through the whole of their progrefs, from their being fown 

till harveft; but as it in fome degree waihed the feed, 

the produce by this means might be lefs fmutty. As this 

experiment feemed to be very (atisfa;3ory, with regard to the 

good efTed of oil of vitriol as a preventative againft finut, I 

Was defirous to afcertain in what proportion it might with 

Safety be ufed ; and therefore made the following experiments : 

Jug. 28/^, 1 794. Chofe forty fine grains of new wheat, 

%)d divided them into eight parts: ift, fteeped 20 hours in 

oil of vitriol only; 2d, deeped 20 hours in oil of vitriol and 

"^ater in equal quantities : iUd not grow. In both thefe cafes 

tiie wheat was fufpended by liquid. — 3d, Steeped 20 hours 

in water with one-fifth oil of vitriol. 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 

8th, with the proportion of I -7 th, i-gth, i-iith, 1-21, and 

and 1-3 1 of ditto : thefe all grew well^ as did fome unprepared. 

But I obferved that the plants fi-om the prepared feed ap* 

peared to be the mod vigorous and handfome -, and that the 
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FRODUCB. £• S, i^ 

Ten packs of flax, at 5l. 58. -•.... 52 10 • 

Tkirty-flve buihels of feed^ at 58. - - - - - 8 15 

61 5 a 

Dedud expences 4ft 13 4 

Profit IS 11 9 
or 31. 14s. 4d. per acre. 

The management of flax is tedious and diflkuk in thds 
parts, by reafon of the fcarcity of proper workmen. Thofc 
we have are emigrants from the Weft, and take every op* 
portunity of impofingon the inexperience of yoiu^fanneB. 
Befides it appears to me that flax-growers ought to make it 
their ftaple article, and to confider the other parts of tfadr 
farm as in fubferviency to it. For the prefent, thcrdfoie|I 
Iiave difcontinued this culture. If I miftake not, there is a 
parliamentary bounty of 1 3s. 4d. per pack to the growbnk 

On Jei^iisalem Artichokes. — At aconfiderable expcnce 
and trouble, I procured of thefe roots fufficient to plant half 
an acre of ground, but I have them now in great plenty. I 
find the produce to be about 480 Winchefter buffiels per 
acre ; and I think they are about equal in value to potatoes 
for feeding ftore-pigs, fuch as are not lefs than five or fix 
months old. For fattening hogs I do not find they are b 
valuable as potatQcs. But tlieir chief I'ecommendations arCi 
the certainty of the crop, that they flourifh in almoft any lbil| 
and do not require any manure, at leaft for fuch a product 
as I have dated. They are proof againft the fevcreft firoft, 
and may be taken out of the ground as occafion may fervie. 

On IVoad. — Having been in converfation with fome 
growers of woad, who refide at Keynfham, a place famous 
for the manufaclure of this valuable dye-ftu£F, it was aflerted 
by tb.cm, that the growth of woad was peculiar to their foil 
^nd fituation ; being a blackifh heavy mould, with a gp04 



pcofOtMnofcJaj^botwoiiLingfrccly. Ibwcdhalf aaiot 
on the common at BnflingtoiHaiicxeeediogBiietBthyanda 
better crop 1 never £iw in Keynlham. I coukl nd prevail 
QKk any of the Keynlhamr growers ta purdsafe it, althoi^ 
bm about two miles difiant ; and not having cither apparatus 
or judgment to manufadture, I fuffered it to run to feed; gain* 
ing only from the experiment, that it is of a very eafy cuU 
lure, and might be made general, and that the only difficulty 
18 in preparing it for market. 

On Coriander iS^tfrf.— -March 2^ i78j,fowed loperd^ 
with coriander-feed, the (oil a good iandy loam. 

PKO'DUCB. £, s. dL 

g/ pounds of Coriander feed, at3d. 1 1 9 

Dedud expeaces O 5 10 

Orl5l. 18s. 4d. peracre. ^^^^ ^'^ *^ " 

On brining Seed Wheat. -^ At my outlet in farming, I 
had frequently fmutty wheat, until, about (even years ago^ I 
adopted the brimngmediod ; which, excepting in one inftancev 
I have invariably purfued, and &ving that inftance my crops 
have been invariably free from fmuc The method is this : 
Mix£dt with common water till it is. capable of bearing 
an egg floating on its furface; introduce tlie feed wheat, well 
fiinring it about, fo that the light imperfe6i grains and other 
refiife matter may fwim at the top; this muA> be carefully 
Summed off from time to time, till none arife ; let it remaiin 
die fpace of 12 to 16 hours; after which, drawing off the 
brine at a fpigot or cock below, placed there for that purpofe, 
take away the feed grain, and after iuffering the remaining 
moifhire to drain off a little, fprinkle it with fine powdered 
lime,, or wood-afhes ; it will then immediately be in a proper 
condition for fowing. 

On Spring Wheat. — April 91^ i7§4, fowed t} acre of 
(pmg wheat, the produce was 1O7 facks,or 45i Wincbefter 
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buihels. It being an unufoal feafon for fowing wbea^ hriii- 
ing was forgotten, and the crop proved remarkabty imi%. 

Of this fmutty wheat I caufed a bu(hel to be fown n- . 
brined, on half an acre of ground, and a bufliel brined oi 
another half acre^ the crop of the brined was free finom fino^ 
the unbrined very fmutty. 

On recovering Smutty Wheat. — ^I provided myWwidi 
a tub conveniently (hallow, that would well deanfe about 
two buihels at each operation, refervinga fuitablefpaceaboie 
the grain for the water, placing this under a pump; wbil 
one man was pumping, another kept continually (Kningk 
about with a broom, the fmutty water, together with the 
light grain, overflowing the fides of the veflel, till the bdk 
of grain was thoroughly clean and bright. Thus in afevr 
hours we compleated that part of the bufine(s. Next it waft 
committed to a malt-kiln, for drying; and as I thought ^ 
much greater degree of heat ought not to be communicat!^ 
to it than that of a hot fummer, I never fufFered it to excc^ 

a 

the 8sth degree on Farhenheit's thermometer. In about % ^ 
hours the drying was finifhed, and the whole perform^^^ 
greatly to my fatisfadion ; not the lead veftig« of fmut i^ 
fmell or appearance. 

On Canary Seed. — March 1783, fo wed one peck of ex ^^ 
nary feed on half an acre of land, the foil a mixture of loaif^ 
and clay — produce eight bufhels and a half. £. s. t^ 

Jixpenccs • % 3 loj^ 

PRODUCE. 

8i buflicls Canary feed, at IDs. » 4 5 

Deduft expenccg 2 3 lOJ 

Profit x:.2 1 \\ 
Or 41. 2s. 3a. per acre. 

On Anise. — I have tried feveral experiments in the cul- 
ture of anif J, but was never fortunate enough to get a crop, 
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it appearing that this climate is not in gepcnl fuffidently 
warm to mature and perfe^ the iieed i the diftilled plant 
however, ufing it when in bloflbm, affords a more fweet and 
grateful dndure tlian either the ripe feed or eflential oil. 

On Potatoes. — The quantity of land fix acres and a half, 
a mellow, deep, Tandy loam, on BriAington Commons dif- 
tance, drills three feet afunder, fets eight inches. 

EXPENC£S. £, s. d. 

Tlircc ploughings, at 5s. • ' 4 IJ 6 

Tliirty-fivefacksof feed potatoes^ at 5s. 8 15 O 

Planting, at 3s. 6d. per acre • 12 9 

10-4 putt loads of manure; compofitioo^ two- thirds 

natural mould, and one-third hog-dung, at 2s. 10 8 

Taking out of tlie ground ••••• 13 O O 

Bringing to market 13 O O 

Threehocings, at 12s. peracre • 3 18 O 

Rent »»» 13 o 

£.66 1 3 

PRODUCE. 

Potatoes fold 138 5 

"^en lacks ufcd in the family, at 5s. 2 10 O 

Si^tty facks referved for planting, at 5s. 15 O O 

155 15 O 
DeduA expcnces 08 1 3 

Profit £.87 13 9 

131. 10s. per acre nearly. 

Oh Black OatSy 1787. — The fame land as in the laftex- 

S^criment. The preceding year it had carried poutoes, and 

deceived one ploughing for a winter fallow. In February 

1^, another ploughing was given, and on the 27th and 28th 

of the (ame month four Winchefter buihels per acre of black 

oats were fown; this was earlier by about a month than 

Oats are generally fown in our parifh, and I did it with a view 
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toricertflintheeflfedsofeailyfowing. WbentbeomnaC 
ripe, I caufed exa£Uy half an acre to be cut with the fidde^ 
and (heaved; thefe were thre(hed out, the produce was 4^ 
Winchefterbuflids— a quantity moft amazing in tfaefepanb 
Briftol, Nov. 1787. 



[Bj/ Mr. Baker ; Julj/, 1785."] 

RICHARD Winfor, of Bcrry-Pomeroy, has foundoB 
. a method of curing the Black- Ruft in Wheat; wUifc 
is to let fuch rufty wheat ftand uncut three weeks or moittf' 
ter the ufual time at which people in general cut fuch whcA 
He attributes the infedion to fmall infe<9s falling apsB 
the Aalk in foggy or mifty weather; inkSts of apoKbooii 
nature, that caufe the (lalk to fwell, and the knots of At 
(hlk to clofe; by which means the fap, which (hould pO 
nourish the grain, is prevented; and that by letting it (boil 
as aforefaid, the fun and air will dedroy thefe infects; ^ 
knots will then open, and as they open, the fap paffes upso' 
feeds the grain ; which, by letting it (bnd a proper time, ^^ 
recover and become much more full, and will be ncaf *• 
good in quality, as though no rufl had happened to it. 



On Burnt Ears in JVheaL 

^X^O a queftion afked by Farmer Slouch^ What is the tC^ 
-*• caufe of Burnt Ears in Wheat, or Bunty Wheat ? > 
Lover of Agriculture fays, " Black ears in wheat, barley, &^ 
arife from feed imperfcAly ripened ; and tho' fuch imperfe^ 
feed may fink in a fh-ong brine, yet have they not the vegC" 
tatJve principle fufficiently vigorous to perfeft their fpecieS' 
Moft fiirmers arc anxious to fow new fecd> whereas, would 
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ey^vetbe ladbcupt tD fcoiof 

fie but the heakfay ad Arang wmM 

e fised dttt was ioiperfeft rading in the {nAod* 

flrikii^ root, yet dying jf i n w jwb heftKtiK 
nned: whereas in new feed (that is, of the bft hswcft) 
e vegetative principk may be jnft 6dh Mtmh Arang to 
nfethe roots tofirikc» and thebbde iopow;» bat not 
rwerfiil enou^ for perfe^ing the cv. Nodiing coniri- 
Kes fo fatisfaBorily to our knowledge as expcrinieat, and 
Terence to matter of hO. 1 fhall only add, dot diofe 
elon-feeds are preferred by gardeners which have been 
eferved five or fix years, perhaps more; new feed, I ap* 
ehend, producing plants greatly lusnnriant in vine, with 
sde and female flowers fo defedivc^ that praditionen can- 
't fet the finut. 

y.B iftfeys, Mr. Fletcher of Sheffield (intheGentie- 

ui's Scientific Repofitory, voL L p. iii) has given the 
lowing obfervations : — ^ Bumts^ or buntij are occafioned 

a number of nitrous, fu'.phureous, and hetorogeneous 
rtides; thefe particles, when mixed together, caufe a fer- 
^tation; whence the aqueous and more fimyk parts are 
Hpated, and the other more denfe, corrofive corpnicles 
- formed in drops, and fall upon the tender buds of com ; 
d being fufceptible of abforbing the (blar rays, bum and 
ftroy them. As to preventing or eradicating burnts or 
^/i, it feems an impoffibility, they being neither an acci- 
tual nor parafitical malady \ but thofe lands which abound 
(h mineral exhalations are mod fubjeQ to this malignant 
ftrudive malady, and particularly when the feaibn is hot." 

J- ^, after ridiculing A Lover of Agr'tculturc^ and J, 

" V% pbilofophical reafons, recommends to fheepfold the 

^ int^ed for wheat in the bed manner, and to keep the 
tld firee firom weeds> as the beft remedy. 
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An Improver of Nature advifes the fiinner to let hit k« 
bourer draw from the- (heaves the beft of the ears of one 
colour, and to fow of this wheat enough to produce fed far 
his whole farm ; by this means he will have all his vtal 
uniform, and without doubt free from fmut. 

Farmer Slouch clofes the article, and is of opinioD te 
bumts are caufed by infers, and quotes Chambers's Didb- 
nary to prove that infe£ls dcpofit their eggs in the qflt^ 
wood, and the like. He found from fome wheats brin4 
or foaked with urine and lime, fcarce a burnt produorif 
fome wiieat Aeeped in a (trong lye made of wood-alheiMi 
lime, and laid on the barn floor to dry, produced a tweoddk 
part burnt; and fome of the fame wheat (owed dry pioral 
nearly a fourth part burnt. Ten good corns taken out ofa 
ear where the remainder were burnt, wlien fown prodnod 
only one ear that was burnt out of feventy-two. 



On Feeding Wheat in the Spring with Sheep. 

\By P. \V.] 

THIS practice ought not to be generally adopted, e^^ 
where the crop is rank, or (as we term it) mnt^* 
proud'y becaufe, in many cafes, it would not anfwer anyg^^ 
purpofe, but, on the contrary, injure the crop. In {o^ 
inftances, however, it has fucceeded, and the advantages ^ 
thefe: — it aflTords feed for ewes and wethers when turnips^ 
over, and before the fpring-feed comes in ; it caufes the wh^ 
to branch out into a greater number of (talks than it wou-^ 
otherwife do, and, of courfe, the crop is increafed ; by tl^ 
warmth of the (heep when lying on it, and the manure thc^ 
leave, the crop is brought forwarder, and the grain heavie 
than it otherwife would be. In light lands efpecially, tb^ 
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reading of the (heep fixes the eardi about die roots of the 
cm, and caufes the ground to retain ks moiftare kxiger in a 

iry fpring. On the other hand, tfab pndice b takic to 

he following difadvantages: — ^In ixat lands it diecks the 
towth of the com, and makes the fecond ihoots weak and 
mall— of courfe theears will be itnaU, sid the grain I^it in 
proportion ; — in foul lands and a wet feaibo, it g^es oppor- 
imity for the weeds to rife above the com fo as to dioak it. 
iheep are alfo apt to bite off the knot of the fboL^ Thb 
radice anfwers heft on dean land, and a 1^^ (oiL Here Ae 
reading of the (heep is of fervice; and there is no danger 
f the weeds rifing fo as to injure the crop. 

From the dofeft obfenration, I find that whe^ oi^^not 
3 be fed down with Iheep, unleCs it be very*rank in January; 
nd that fuch only fliould be fed as was fo¥m early on land 
lat is neither rich with dung nor weedy. After it is 
d, if the land be clean, a top-dreffing cf foot, aflies, malt- 
jA, &C. will greatly cherifh the crop. I have experi- 
iced this in many inflances, and c^ fafdy recommend 
e pradice. 



^ 1*0 prevent this, the £inner Ihould turn them in htmgryt and 
^ them out as (boo as they have filled their bellies. When 
ngry, they will eat the leaves of the plant; but when their hunger 
Satiated, they will pick out the knot or crown of the plant, that 
Qg the moil fweet and delicate. 



^'QI.. I. o 
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On (he Culture and Course of Craps proper for heay 

Claj/'Lands^ He, 

[By Air. A. Young.] 

THE turnip huibandry, vrherever well introduced^ hat 
proved equal to the great obje<Sl of the entire exch- 
fion of the fummer-fallowS) and is one leading ftep to die 
fetting them univerfaily aflde. I can ealily conceive thaty ii 
hufbandry improves in your counties, fummer-fallowiog 
oftencr than common, will be efteemed an improvematf; ' 
and an improvement with which your farmers, Gke tfaofcof 

Scotland, may fit down contented. It ought to be agwl 

objefl: with the Bath Society, to attempt at onct perftS ht 
bandry, which may pofTibly be as eafily introduced as dK 
other. This perfedl hufbandry is to banifli fallows fit» 
wet ftrong lands, as turnips have banilhed them firom ij 
ones. The only general crop that will effect this is bcsBJ»» 
Suppofe, tlicrcfore, the Society (hould offer a premium ft* 
a courfe of crops to render fummcr-fallowing unneceffary o*^ 
flrong lands, leaving the rotation of crops to the candidate; 
only fpecifying the following as praftifed in different parts » 
the kingdom with great fuccefs : 



r Beans 


I Beans 


I Cabbages 


2 Wheat 


2 Oats 


2 Oats 


3 Beans 


3 Clover 


3 Clover 


4 Wheat 


4 Wheat 


4 Wheat 


5 Beans 


5 Beans 


5 Beans 


6 Wheat 


6 Oats 


6 Wheat. 



With refpeft to wheat, if the land be good, the mcr^ * 
tide of leflfcning the quantity of feed, fo profufely thr^^^ 
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^n'ay in the broadcaft method, will increafe the crop. But 
would not this effecl arife from fimply fowing a lefs quantity, 
as it is much clieaper than fctting by hand ? Much more, 
might I afk, would it not flow from Mr. Ducket's huiban- 
dry ? That of trenching (very ftiallow) clover leys, fo as to 
admit his furrowing- plough, and by that means drill as fmall 
a portion as you pleafe, at nine inches equi-diftant. 



r 



[Anonymous.] 

? There is no profit in a bad crop; for although it cofts 
[: Bttlc, it not only yields little, but leaves the land in worfc 
[ condition than it was before fuch crop. I now occupy a 
■ &ld which yielded me eight good crops fuccefllvely in as 
many years ; tliough before I took it, by being too often crop- 
ped, and by carelefs management, it became fo foul as to pro- 
duce only eight buflicls of wheat per acre< This change was 
. ctfJedlcd by keeping it clean, by feafonable ploughings, and a 
fiji table courfe of crops. Ficft, 1 made a fallow, and manu- 
fcd. it with dung. My courfe of crops were, 

I. Turnips; 2. Barley; 3. Clover; 4. Wheat* 

* ^l^cn ploughed up the land, and gave it four dry tilths, with 

^ liawing tilth before I fowed it in the fprlng. My fifth crop 

^'^3 oats; the fixth, clover and rye-grafs; thefeventh, peafej 

^^^ the eighth, barley. But this land lies near a large town, 

^^^ had been mended with town-dung for many years. I 

ploughed it as deep as the foil would admit. The foil was a 

l^Ued one, confiding of clay and under-loam ; and part of 

1^ had a gravelly bottom, neither too dry nor too wet* 

It appears to me, that in many infiances, it is the fuitable 
tnixtun of manures that makes the improvement, rather than 
any thing elfe we can account for. We find the chalk and 
riay are as poor foils as any we know of; yet I have found 
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that by mixing thefe properly, and laying fuitable quantitb 
on as poor land as any in Eflex, the land yielded as good a 
crop as any I ever ploughed. I am therefore of the opinioQ 
there might in the fame manner be found a proper mannrc 
for our AifF clays; and when it is made rich enoagh, the 
courfe of crops Mr. Young has mentioned would do 

very well. 

^ ■■ 

[Anonymous.] 

We begin by making a good fallow : what I mean by i 
good fallow is, to turn in the Aubble as foon after harvefts 
an opportunity offers. In th6 fucceeding fummer, plough it 
four or five times clean, and as deep as the foil wiU admit of; 
at leaft fo deep as to turn up the thiflle-roots, and thefpetf- 
grafs, that lie in the good foil. The fecond year fowbarlqr; 
the third year make another good fummer fallow; thefboth 
year fow revits, (red lammas wheat;) and in the month rf 
March throw in ten pounds of red clover-feed per acre; the 
fifth year feed it all fummer with horfes and (heep; the fixA 
year make a good fallow. The poorefl clays will, by thi» 
method of heating them, get better without any manure. 

But fuch clay lands as are well improved, and will bcafJti 
we treat in a different manner. After a good fallow, ^ 
fow barley with clover, and feed the clover till the middle <* 
June; then fhut out the cattle, and feed the clover. ^^ 
Michaelmas we break it up, and fow wheat, harrowing ^ 
wheat in. Where the clay lands are good, we have foO^ 
the following courfe of crops for twenty years do very well • 
I ft ITeary Fallow 6th, Barley 

2d, Barley with clover 7th, Peafe or beans 
3d, Qover-leed 8th, Wheat 

4th, Wheat 9th, Fallow 

jjth, Fallot 10th, Barley and clover 
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nth, Clover i6th. Wheat 

1 2th, Wheat 17th, Fallow 

13th, Fallow 18th, Barley 

I4tli, Barley 19th, Ditto 

1 5th, Beans, or Peafc 20th, Wheat, or Barley. 
This courfe of crops I confine only to ftrdng or ftiff clays, 
he principal manure we have yet in ufe is town-dung, and 
e dung that arifes from farm-yards, mixed with earth dug 
I on the borders or under the hedges. What I wifh to 
ive underftood by rAary, is only fuch as i? well filled with 
talk ftones, whether large or fmall. All (hff ibil, without 
lalk-flones, we call loam, or brick earth, Th^e foils we 
lend with clay, and find the greateii improvement ^om it. 



[Bj/ Mr. White Parsons, JVesi-CayneL] 

I t^e up my pen, to difclofe to you my fccrct of con- 
Tting clay into goUy which t have found to be the beft flia- 
xre for dividing and improving ilrong, four, and fwampy 
ay land^ — and is as follows : 

In the months of February and March, the ground in«» 
nded to be improved fhould be trenched in the following 
anner: — Let the principal carriage trenches be at leaft three 
^ deep, and two feet and a half wide, and the lefTer ones 
^teen by fourteen. In digging them, throw the firft fpit, be- 
> turf, regularly on one fide, and the bottom fpit,being clay, 
Hild be laid in heaps on the other fide of the trenches, to 
^e the fun and air. When you begin your work, if your 
'tuid be incumbered with thorns, furze, &c. they, when 
^bed up and dry, may be ufed as part of the fuel which 
1 be wanted to bum the earth; and in the month of .viay 
^ Ihould begin by taking a few loads of your worft chy^- 
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and with it make a circular floor or foundation, about a 
foot thick, to prevent burning the furface of fhe e^rth under 
the intended heap. In the middle of your floor put three 
or four large billets of wood almod upright, bearing agaioft 
one another, and round throw fmall faggots, roots, and bru(b> 
wood, intermixed with a little cleft wood, as if you wot 
building a pile, to the height of about fix feet; after this be- 
gin to bring, in your three-wheel one-horfe carts, the turf 
or clods round your floor, with which you build a kind of 
kiln, regularly, as you would a wall, dofe to the hesfiof 
wood, circularly all around it, and of the fame height mlh 
it. Your wall muft be about eighteen inches thick. In 
your wall, at the bottom of your kiln, leave at equal diftancd 
three or four vent-holes, about two feet wide, and twofiet 
high, placing three or four fticks acrofs each vent-hole^ fikc 
lintels over windows, llie building; being thus fjnifbed^ 
you muft throw four or five loads of the drieft turf on the 
k:rown of tlie pile. When all is thus in rcadinefs, with ftnw 
kindle the fire at once at ail the vent- holes; and when yw 
think that the whole pile is on fire, you are to flop up en- 
tirely the vcnt-holts, walling thcin up with turf, like thcrcft 
of yoqr heap ; th.cn, from time to tiiiic, you muft fupply p"" 
heap v;ith the quantity of turf and day that you will fini 
necertary, which you mull gucfs at from the fmokc thit 
pcmcs out of the top at tlie heap. If it fmokts furioullyj J^ 
is a fign that the fire is too quick, in which cafe you ttm 
throw clay in greater plenty, which will force the heat thto 
tlie fides ; but if the fmoke comes out but very flowly, f^ 
mull ftop your hand, and give the heap a little air, ^1 
making holes througl) the crown of it with a long ft^ 
ftake, and afterwards throw gradually and with judgment 
clay and turf alternately. When, by throwing, you haV9 
railed YOiir l^eap as high as you can conveniently, and ^^ 
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fire has nearly reached the top, you muft rake down the 
red-hot aflies with a long dung-crook, covering them im- 
mediately with turf; meanwhile the wall will be burning 
through, and to fupply the place of it a new one muft be 
built likewife of turf againll the old wall before it is quite 
confumed, which will keep the heap together, and by often 
pulling it down prevents its burning too faft. A heap of 
lixty or feventy feet in circumference will keep two or three 
carts employed to fetch turf and clay, and will burn five 
hundred loads of afhes in a week. The fire muft be watched 
conftantly, at all times, late in the evening and early in the 
morning ; and one Sunday in a year we generally have our 
good paftor's leave to fpend unholily, in preventing the fires 
from burning too quick, which, for example's fake, he has 
often thought proper to fan£lion with his own hands. Some- 
times the fires burn fo faft that five or fix men are wanted 
continually to throw up clay to moderate its heat, and pre- 
vent its burning through. 

Dry fummers are the moft convenient for this work ; wet 
feafons only delaying it, as large fires, after two or three days 
burning, are never put out by rain, and the alhes are more 
carbonaceous and fertilizing, the flower they are burnt. The 
ant-hills, if there be any on the land, fliould alfo be cut 
clean up, (not thrown) and burnt with the clay, out of the 
trenches, ditches, ppol banks, and other offenfive matter 
which moft fields are incumbered with, and which gene- 
rally affords a calcareous drefiing for the fame land of for- 
ty or fifty large put-loads per acre, and, as it were, free of 
coftj as the coft of draining, grubbing, hill-throwing, and 
removing tlie clay oflf the land, would be otherwife incurred 
in thecourfe of common huft)andry* By this mode I have 
raifed a farm from 19I. a year to 60I.; which will in a few 
years be worth lool. 0^, 3, 1796. 
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On the Cultivation of Barley. 
[By J. S. 5-^, Norfolk.] 

THE bed foil for barley is that which is dry and heakhji^ 
rather light than (lifF, but yet of fufBcient tenadty aod 
ftrength to retain the moifture. The beft feed is of a pak 
lively colour, and brightiih ca(l, without any deep rednc^ 
or black tinge at the tail. If the rind be a little (hrivelled,it 
is the better: for that flight (hri veiling proves it to have a 
thin fkin, and to have fweated in the mow j and if the ice4 
be not frequently changed, it will grow coarfer every year. 
It has generally been thought that feed-barley would be bene- 
fited by deeping; but liming it has, in many inftances, beoi 
found prejudicial. Sprinkling a little foot with the water ia 
which it is deeped, has been of great fervice, as it^lfecuit 
the feed from infefts. In a very dry feed-time, barley, that 
lias been wetted for malting, and begins to fprout, willcoinc 
up fooner, and produce as good a crop as any other. 

If you fow after a fallow, plough three times at lead. In 
March fplit the ridges, and lay the land as flat as poffiblCi 
at the fame time hiarrowing it fine. But in drong wetlands 
(if you have no other for barley) lay it round, and mal* 

deep furrows to receive the water, We fow on our li^tcft 

lands in April, on our moid lands in May; finding H^ 
thofe lands which are the nwd fubjeft to weeds, produce tb^ 
bed crops when fown late. The common method is tolb^ 
the barley-feed broadcad at twofowings; the fird harrow^ 
in once, the fecond twice; the ufual allowance from thrc^ 
to four budiels per acre. 

From our great fuccefs in fetting and drilling wheat, (otoC 
of our farmers tried thefc methods with barley, but did not 
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find it anfwer their expe^atkxu, cxrq>: oo ray rtdk 
When tlie barky is fovn and harrowed la, the Li^ shouU 
be rolled after the firft (honker of run, to break dsc dod^ 
This will doie the earth about the roots, wLich via be a gne^t 
advantage to it in drj weather. Wlsea ti«e faftrkj has been 
up three weeks or a month, it Is a very good iRiy to roil k 
again with a heavy roller, which will pccvent die fim and air 
from penetrating the ground to the iniury of the roots. This 
rolling, before it branches out, will aUb caufe it to tiOcr inio 
a greater number of fialks; fo that if the plants be thio, tfat 
ground will be therd>y filled, aid the ftalks fird^thcned. 
If tlie blade grows too rank, as it fomctimes will in a warm 
wet fpring, mowing is a much better method than feediDg k 
down with (heepi becaule the icytbe takes off only the raak 
tops, but the (beep being fond of the fwect end of the ftdk 
(next the root) will often bite fo doie as to injure tts bmm 
growth. 



[By the Rev, Mr. Howman.] 

A fmall indofure, conuining 3 acres, i rood, 2 perche% 
which had been under turnips the two preceding yean, was 
ibwn with common barley, excepting one ridge of land ii^ 
the middle of it, conuining 20 perdies, which was fowa 
I9?ith Siberian barley the fame day. The foil was very dry, 
and much inclined to a gravel, and the ftate of the experi- 
ment as follows: 

Seed per Produce per Weight ber Total Weigh 
Acre. Acfe. Byjkef. per Are. 

Buftiels. Bufhels. Pounds. Pounds. 
Common Barley, 3 36^ 52 1898 

Siberian Barley, 3 32 58 1856 

Excefs of meafure in favour of the common barley, 4{buihels. 

Excels of weight in favour of the common barley, 42 pounds. 
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A few particularities attended the growth of the Siberian 
barley, viz. — i. During the firft three weeks after the com 
came up, the Siberian was of a much deeper green, and had 
a much broader blade, than the common barley; after dot 
time the difference graduallydiminifhed. 2. The Siberian 
was in all its ftages a fortnight forwarder than the common 
barley. It was mowed and houfed accordingly. The can 
of the Siberian were much (horter than thofe of the common 
barley, being only from five to nine grains in length; wheros 
the ears of the common barley were from nine to thirteen. 

The condufion which I draw from thefe two circum- 
(lances is this, that the Siberian requires richer land than the 
common barley. In my land, there appeared to be fuffideot 
ftrength to produce all that luxuriance of growth which feemi 
natural to the plant while in the grafs, but not fuflicientto 
fupport it in forming the ear. I am the more inclined to 
think this, having feen ears of Siberian barley of feventeen 
grains in length, which is the greateft length I remember to 
have obferved in the common barley. It is, however, to be 
obferved, that in this experiment, as the weight of the grain 
of the Siberian fo far exceeded the weight of the grain of the 
common barley, as almojl to compenfate for the great defi- 
ciency of meafure per acre, the weight of the flour of Ac 
Siberian barley per acre would probably have been found 
equal to, if it had not exceeded^ the weight of the flour of the 

common barley. Two things want to be afcertained by 

well-authenticated experiments, viz. the quality of Siberian 
barley in malting 5 and the quality of beer made of that malt. 



[^j/ the Norfolk Society.'] 

The intention of the Norfolk Society being to afcertain 
the pofitive produce of the grain, and alfo the comparative 
produce in the two methods of fowing in broadcaft, and of 
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fetting by the dibble, the following experiments were made :— • 
The ground diofen had been in grafs three years at thtJ 
autumn of 1772, when it was broken up. In the fummer 
1773 it bore oats, and in autumn had three pJoughings; 
in thefpring of 1774 it was ploughed three times more. 
Being then in good order, it was divided into two parts. 

No I. contained 3 roods, 2 perches, 9 fquare yards. This 
was fown with Siberian barley, by dibbling, from the 9th to 
the 13th of May 1774. The diftance of the holes was 
about fix inches one way, and four the other. The dir 
relations given were to drop not more than two grains into 
each hole, and they were in general executed exaclly. The 
quantity of grain fown in this part was one bu(hel and a 
handful ; the prodpce was forty buftiels one peck Win- 
chefter meafure, each buftiel weighing fifty- four pounds. 

No. II. (the other part of the field) contained i acre, 4 
perches, 10 fquare yards. This was fown under furrow with 
Siberian barley. May loth and nth, 1774, by which means 
this part had one ploughing more than the other; the quan- 
tity of grain fown was four bufliels j this produced forty- 
nine bufhels Winchefler meafure, each bufhel weighing 
fifty- four pounds. 

So far as a fingle experiment can be conclufive, it appears, 
ift. That on land in good order, the produce of Siberian 
barley is great. 2dly. That the method of fetting by the dib- 
ble is moft produflive, in the proportion of one tenth part. 



[By Mr, Copland, near Dtmfries,'] 

Take out about one-third of the contents of the facks of 
feed barley or here, to allow for the fwelling of the grain. 
Lay the facks vvith the grain to deep in clean water; let it lie 
foyered with it for atleaft 2d. hourj. When the ground is 
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very dry, and no likelihood of rain for ten days, it (hould fe 
36 hours. Sow the grain wet from fteepii^, without any 
addition of powdered quick-lime; which, though often rew 
commended, can only poifon the feed, fuck up part of its 
ufeful moifture, and burn the hands of the fower. The fad 
will fcatter well, as clean water hat no tenacity — only die 
fower mull put in a fourth or a third more feed in bulk thai 
ufuai of dry grain, as the grain is fwelled in that proportioik 
Harrow it in as quickly as pofTible after it is fown; and 
though not neceflary, give it the benefit of firefh furrow, t 
convenient. You may expect it up in a fortnight at iarthcfti 



[By Mr. Chapple, of Bodmm.l 

The lafl fpring (1784) being remarkably dry, I foakcd 
my feed barley in the black water taken from a refervoir 
which receives the draining of my dung-heap and ftables. 
As the light com floated on the top, I fkimmed it off, and kt 
the reft ftand twenty-four hours. On taking it from the 
water, I mixed the feed grain with a fufficicnt quantity of 
iiftcd wood-a(hes, to make it fpread regularly, and fowed 
three fields with it* 1 began fowing the i6th, and finished 
the 23d of April. The produce was fixty bulhels per acrc^ 
of good clean barley, without any fmall or green com, or 

weeds at harveft. ^I fowed alfo feveral other fields with 

the fame feed dry, and without any preparation ; but the 
crop, like thofe of my neighbours, was very poor, not more 
than tv.'cnty bufhels per acre, and much mixed with green 
corn and weeds when harvefted. I alfo fowed fomc of the 
feed dry on one ridge in each of my former fields, but the 
produce was very poor in comparifon of the other parts of 
the field. 



i 

A 
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On Dairy 'Farms, Dairiesj Butter, and Cheese. 

[By Mr. Davis, Longleat.'] 

XpXPERIENCE fufficiemly evinces the extreme diffi- 
''^ culty of perfuading tenants to believe that they get 
more (g^endly fpeaking) by feeding thdr hnds, than by 
ploughing them ; yet it requires very few arguments to con- 
vince a landlord^ that in cold wet lands efpecially, the left 
ploughed land you have, the lels you put it in a tenanfs 
power to ruin your eftate. Tliat a tenant of 60L per annum 
in a dairy farm will get money, while a com famv of the 
fame (ize will (larve its occupier, (though perhaps the for- 
mer gives 1 5s. per acre for his land, and the other but los.) 
is fe!f-evident; — not to mention, that not only the increaied 
price of butter and cheefe, but the difficulty in many pa- 
rifhes of getting even a pint of milk, an article fo (alutaiy 
and (b neceflary to fubfiftence in our early years, call aloud 
for every encouragement to be given to the pail. 

The plough is a friend of every body's, though its advan- 
^ages arc very far from being particuhrly and locally fdt; 
com being an anicle that will bear keeping till the whim or 
caprice, or fuppofed advantage, of its polfeflbr call it forth. 
But the produce of the cow is far othcrwife. Cheefe muft 
neceflarily be fold at a certain period ; it is a ponderous arti- 
cle, and one twelfth, or at leaft Bftcenth, of its value is often 
paid for carrying it to a fair fifty miles off; and the butter 
and (kimmed milk find their way no great diftancefirom home, 
varying as is evident by the price of butter frequently one- 
third in twenty or thirty miles. Every one muft be fenfibicy 
that butter and cheefe have rifen one third or more in price 
within twenty years. Is not this omng to the great encou- 
rajinnent ^en to the plough, and to grazing, at a time when 
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(on account of the incrcafed demand for milk, cream, butto'^ 
and cheefe) every exertion on behalf of the dairy Ihoulil 
have been encouraged ? 

In Uorfetfhirc the farmers take all the cream from thor 
cheefe, and yet think it equally delicious to the rich kinds 
made in Somerfet(hire, where it is thought high treaibn to 
take any. The difference at market may perhaps be fiveoi 
fix fliillings ; and yet I well know, that the butter thusfloka 
from the cheefe is frequently equal to twelve (hillings qd 
every hundred! weight of cheefe. Suppofe, then, the Sodd} 
were to offer a premium for the bcft courfe of experimcDli 
upon the comparative value of butter and cheefe. 

ifl. Butter from new milk alone. 

2dly, Butter from half new milk and half whey# 

ylly. Butter from whey alone. 

^thly. Cheefe from new milk. 

5r///V. Cheefe from ha!f-:!:immed milk. 

bthly, Cheefe from all fldmmed milk. 



[/Vo?;z Mr. Billings. f.hv, Ash-u-ick^ 

In places where butter may be fold throughout the ycaf 
on an average at fevcn- pence or eigl it -pence per pound, I 
have found the ;iioft proiitnble mctlio.l to be, thi-tof making 
butter, and half {\;!\\w\xm:(j cliccfe. in this way (on our land, 
which may be valued nt from 2 7s. to •;.5s. per acre) fix or 
fevcn pounds may be ar.r.ually made fioni a good cow; al-^ 
lowing her the produce of two acres and a half for her fum- 
mer and winter feed, "riic diflcrence of price between this 
kind of cheefe, and the bert fort, cannot be eftimated at Icfe 
than 8s. per hundr^^d weight. This declaration may pro- 
bably furprife, when compared with Mr. Davis's account of 
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^ht Dorfctftiire method, where, he fays, they " take all the 
** cream from the cheefe, and yet the difference of price at 
^ market is only 5 or 6 (hillings per hundred weight." 

Perhaps there cannot be a ftronger proof of the inferiority 
of the plough, with refpeft to profit, than the fuperior punc- 
tuality of the dairy farmer in the payment of his rent. — 
This obfervation, I believe, mod ftewards, who fupcrintend 
inaiiors devoted partly to corn and partly to dairy farms, will 
verify ; at lead, I have never met with one who controverts it. 

But perhaps the advocate for the plough will fay, that the 
generality of corn farmers are moft egregious llovens; — that 
lands devoted to the plough are not confined to fuch a me- 
diocrity of profits as 20s. an acre) — that the produce of ar- 
tificial gralTes (without which a well- managed arable farm 
cannot exift) far exceeds that of natural grafs, both in refpcft 
of quantity and nutrition ; — that the ftraw-yard is a moil 
convenient place of reception for the cow when freed from 
the pail. Thefe and many other rcafons may be adduced, 
to fhew the propriety of walking in the middle path, and of 
judicioufly blending arable with fajiure^ in the proportion, 
perhaps, of three of the latter to one of the former. 



^ecessitif of adapting the Crop to (he Nature y Condition, 
and Circumstances of the Land to be planted. 

[Bj/ Mr. WiMPEY.] 

THOUGH the lands of thefe kingdoms confift of a 
very great variety, tliey may fitly enough be ranged under 

two general heads. Firft, all fuch as naturally produce 

little of any value, either for man or beaft ; but require the" 
art, labour, and attention of the huibandman, to bring them 
into a (^te of cultivation, fo as to render them ufeful and 
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profitable. Here the plough becotnes a neceflSury inftm- 
ment} in breaking up, dividing, and pulverifingthe foil} and 
hence fuch lahds are denominated arable. 

Under the fecond head may be placed ill thofe lands whidi 
fpontancoufly produce grafs and herbage proper for tbe fad- 
ing and fattening of cattle, the produ^on of milk, of but* 
ter, and of checfe. 

l^hc occupier of the former is properly a com-fiuuKr; 
of the latter cither a grazier or a dairyman; and it kmb' 
times happens, that all three functions are exerdfed in fine 
degree by the fame man, as may be(l fuit the different pM 
of his farm. 

From hence it follows, that occupiers of land, who pur* 
fue their bufinefs upon principles of reafon and cecooooiyi 
have no choice, whether they will be corn-farnters, gnaiai» 
or dairymen. The occupiers of the former are necefir^ 
corn-farmers; for without the plough and its auxiliary iii* 
ftruments, their fields would fooii recur to their original wBd 
ftate, and be overrun with furze, briars, and brambles, ni 
fuch unprofitable producSions as would be of no ufeorvate 
The occupier of the latter is as much bound by his intotft 
to appropriate his lands to feeding or to the pail, as theodiff 
is by nccelFity to plant corn ; for when nature has g^ven her- 
bage proper for fuch purpofcs, the land is of much more vt* 
luc, and its profits to be acquired with far lefs labour ani 
rifle, than from arable land. 

It is admitted, that fome land has been ver)' imprudefttly 
broken up and converted to arable, which was of much molt 
value to the occupier while it was in grafs; at the fame 
time it cannot be denied, that fome are as injurloufly prgu- 
diced againd the plough, and will not confcnt to have unfer- 
tile pa(hu-es broken up, although they might be greatly iio- 
^oved thereby. I have now in my eye feveral fields not fif 
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from WarminAen Awhich .would be worth double tbeir pre« 
ffiot value to the occupier, if the owner would confent ta 
their being ploughed and planted with com at proper intervals*. 

UpoD the whokj I thinly it may be £iirly concluded, that 
for the lo&' of every ton of herbage that has been fuAaioed 
by means of thr plough^ twenty^ at lead, have been gained 
by the wcU-dmcd offc of it» Mod, almoft the whole, of the 
improvements made in huibandry in the courfe of the pre- 
fent century, have been by the prudent ufe of the plough* 
Turnips, clover, aU the artificial grades, efculent roots, herbS| 
and plants, fo far as refpeds field culture and the feediqg 
add fattening of cattle of every kind, have been obtained by 
its ufe fbidy, a$ none of them can be cultiyated extenfiydy 
without it* Therefore, true as it is, that butter and cheefe^ 
and fome other articles have advanced almoft double their 
price in the la(l thirty and forty years; and true as it may 
be^that graziers and dairymen pay their rent more pun£hially 
th^n little corn-farmers, or the occupiers of fmall arable farms; 
it can by no means be accounted for upon the principles of 
an undue and imprudent attachment to b^e^ng up meadow 
and -pijliure land. What are the proper and genuine caufes 
of t^ic) effects, we n>ay endeavour to explain hereafter. 

Tlie writei' of the article above-mentioned was exceed- 
ingly mifinfbrmed refpeJtii^.the comparative value of cheeie 
n^ade of milk which hid been completdy {kipimed, and 
what bad not been fkimmed at all. The difference in 
priceis.at Jeaft four times as much as the i\xm he men« 
lions. Skimmed cheefe, I have been credibly infornied, 
has been fold at Warminfter fair, within abpuj: four y^aci 
laft, for 126. 6d per hundred; whereas the be^ n^rnmiUi fay 
raW'-milk, cheefe, fold for from 38s. to 42s. per hundred in 
the £iroe fair, and prime cheefe from the bed daipes for 46s. 
or 48s. The medium prices of die thtj^ .different kiiidsy 
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that is to fay, of (kimmed, of half new and half flrimmcJi 
and of milk not (kimmed at all, have been xjs. 28s.' 40^ 
per hundred. 

As to the beft courfe of experiments refpeQing the oom- 
parative value of butter and cheefe, Mr. BiOingdey, in hk 
toy judicious remarks on the faid article, has ^ven the tnie^ 
and therefore the beft general anfwer to the queftion propofed. 
For both produce and prices are fo varied by local cicciifii- 
ftances, that, as he obferves, ^ no fettled invariable rules ftr 
the management of the dairy can with any propriety beefla- 
bli(hed." The quantity of produce of each article fpedfied 
may be eafily afcertained on any dairy; but the fuperior ad- 
vantage of any courfecan be determined only by the demands 
which arife or are promoted by peculiarities of fituatioo. 

It is aflerted in the faid article, << That a tenant of 60L 
per armum, in a dairy farm, will get money, while a corn- 
farm of the fame fize will ftarve its occupier, (though perinpi 
^he former gives 1 5s. per acre for his land, and the odxr 
but I OS.) is fdf-evident." This is by no means a necefiry 
truth arifing from caufes eftabliftied in the nature of the 
thing but has its foundation in artilice, as will be (hewn 
hereafter. However, this is not the intereding qucffion. 
Is4t feir^evident, or by any means demondrable, that acorn- 
farm of 105. per acre, which would ftarve its occupier, is bf 
any method convertible into a dairy-farm; and that if the 
plough (hould be abandoned, and fuch land fuffered to recur 
to its original and natural produce, as in that cafe it moft 
do, would it not ftarve the occupier, even if he gave but 5s* 
per acre for fuch land ? 

It feems to have been totally forgotten, that the lands rf 
a// corn-farms, be they little or great, were originally paftmVi 
and in that ftaie applicable only to grazing or the dairy; sod 
many*bundred thouland acres of fudi land, worth only lA 
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that i^ate a (hilling or two an acre, have beeii improved by^ 
means of the plough, to los. 15s. 208. per acre, and fome 
much more. Relinquifli the plough, and thofe very landi* 
would by rapid degrees revert 10 their original flateof UA«> 
produ^livenefs, and confsquently would be of no mortvakM;! 
Many fields by proper culture would bearexceUetitci^s^ 
of wheat, to which nature has doiied herbage proper Ui At* 
ten a rabbit. Individuals in certain fituations may fiiflbi^by' 
ill'judged converfionofland properfor ^zing toarablet hut I 
am of opinion, the pradice is neither of fiich extent ot tfWg^ 
nitude, as to advance the price of butter and cheie^'^evei^ 
fo much as a iarthing a pound in the genera] market^ ' Wft^ 
mitting then that the little corn-fermcr of 50I. or bdki ^ 
annum, with great labour and afTiduity finds it dilhCiliPe^ 
live> while the dairy- farmer of the lame rent not onl^ tal'*^ 
rieth on his bufinefs with incomparably more eafe,* i>ut>i9 
getting money at the fame time; alfo thatlbutter and chcftfe 
are advanced at Iraft a third of their prefent price within' thefe 
20 or 30 years ; I fay, admitting thefe for faAs, whbsh I ht*- 
lieve cannot be denied, we will proceed as briefly as we can 
to afCgn the true and genuine caufes of the faipe. 

It is a maxim generally allowed, that unlefs a farmer 
makes three rents he cannot live. A dairy- farmer, then^ 
20 years ago, whofe rent was 60I. per annum, by this rule 
made 180I. per annum; fo that having paid his rent, he had ' 
120I. left; labour, expences, lofs of cattle, and incidental 
charges, having been ufually reckoned another third, the re* 
maining 60I. was for the maintenance of himfelf and family. 
But if the produce of dairy-farms be advanced a full third 
of its prefent price, what fold then for 60I. will now yield 
90I. and confequently the grofs amount, which was 180I. 
then, will be 270I. now; from which 60I. being dedu£M 
for rent leaves 2 x ol. and from that fum another 6ol. as be- 
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fpris for expjcnqss, &c. there remains then 150I. fo that upon 
tt>d^ principles the dairy-farmer has a net qd* perannimii. 
fpr his maintenance and profit more than he fiad 20 years 
agQ, .ltj:an be no wondcTvthen, that he pundlually pays his 
iMt^aod fayes money. But it may be faid, and indeed very 
tnflyy that rents have be#n generally raifed, efpecially on little 
farms^i Dearly on the fame proportion, and on fbmeconfi- 
4/H^i4iifnor^ and that fo much mud be deduced from d» 
fii|>).aJ)pveTPfientioned. . The remark is juft, and the ac-. 
C9U(H t^ing reflified accordingly, it will (land thus : inftead 
9fj(^hJ[9^ rent, we mud allow 90I. confequently the addi- 
tifi99l 39!- i{(tobe dedi^wl^ed from 150I. which reduces his 
fM giixi^ tQ 120I. which is^ft double what it was 20 years 
^ep^ 994 .^ y$ry.pFpt^;[riGome it is fpr a man of fo fmall a ^ 
CHpi^k?^^ in fq little bufmefs. — Let us next enquire hoW| 
on tlie fame priocJi^cS]^ matters fland wjth the corn-farmeTi 
whoi^ reiH'efent^s^. being ina darvingand ruinous conditioiu 
The corn-farmer is fuppofed alfo to occupy a farm of 6<J> 
per annum; that he, like the former, makes three rents — one 
fpr.his landlord, one for expences of all kinds, and the othcf 
for his maintenance, &c. But his expences will be far mof^ 
confiderable, ns well as his labour and care, than the dairy 
farmer's, and the furplus of thefe expences mud come o^?- 
of hi^s ftiare. His farm has been equally raifed with the fof '^ 
merj therefore he now pays 90I. indead of 6cl. he pai^ 
before; the additional 30I. being deduced from 60I. his fhar^^ 
leaves only 30L to maintain his family, and make good tli^ 
extra expences of the fecond diarc. He has no refource t^ 
an advantage in price in the produce of his farm like thefor-^ 
mer, to enable him to pay his advanced rent, which may b^ 
eafily feen, by comparing the average prices of corn for th^ 
lad 20 years, with thofe of the 20 years immediately precer 
ding, which I fear will be found to afford him little adidance- 
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If, then, it was with difficulty iShough he made both etidl 
meet before his rdit was advancied, how is it poflible he (hoiild 
live now upon an income reduced one h^lf, fay from'6ol. to 
30L or more probably from 40I. to 20I. ? What is to be 
done then ? To convert a farm that is |)roperly araUe t6 
a dairy farm, is impradicahle ; and were it not, (houM it be 
generally praftifed, it would entirely defeat Its oWn puipoie. 
The remedy, and the only remedy, feems to confift in a re- 
du£lion of the rents of fuch farms, and the.facmers adoptinig 
the modern improved culture, recommended by the very in- 
tdligent Mr. Billingfley, of "judicioufly blending ^7r^^/^ and 
pqfture^^ but I think feldom "in the proportion of /Aw of 
the latter to me of the former," If the farmer could get twi 
good crops of Artificial grafles to two or three of com, which 
I think would be more fuitable to mod lands, perhaps hts 
crops of both would be more beneficial than on any other 
^divifion. But every one's mode of pradicc muft be governed 
by the peculiar circumftances of his farm. '^* 

But it may be afked, if breaking up palhire lands, andcOH^ 
Verting them to tillage, is not the caufe trf the advance of 
price of butter and chcefc, what is ?— I anfwer, what would 
raife the price of any commodity whatever; it is foreflalling, 
ingrolling, arid monopolizing. And perhaps there is no ar- 
ticle in the large circle of commerce, that is fo much the fub- 
\tSt di thofe pernicious arts, as butter and cheefe. 

The cheefemongers in London, many of them at leafi, 
dre men of large capitals, who have correfpondents, agents^ 
"^Si faftors, in many, I believe in moft, of the confiderable 
dairy counties in England. The prices of butter in large 
ftiirite are ufually fixed and agreed on at the beginning of 
fh^ feafon ; and whtther the year proves plentiful or other- 
wife, it makes no difiference in the price. What is bought 
dear,^will aflway^ be fold dear, where there is no oppofition 
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or competitor in the market. - I was once at Axminfteri 
when no bread and butter could be had with out tea*, diQ 
reafon being afked, tlie miflrefs of the inn aflured us it fre- 
quently happened that an ounce of butter was not to be got 
in town, unlefs on a market<rday, for all the great dairiei 
were under contract with the London dealers for all they 
make, at a fixed price, which made it both^fcarce and dear, 
y^t the time (he faid this, there were loo tubs of butter piled 
up in the gateway of the inn, in readinefs for the London 
waggons. Upon enquiry I found, the current price was 7k 
6d. per dozen wholefale, and that the town and neighboiir* 
hood vvas fqpplied by fuch littlpdairi^ only 4s werethoi^^ 
below the notice of the wholefale dealers. 

A fimilar mod^ of pradlice is followed in regard to dieefe. 
The great dealers in London long fmce inftituted 9 d^b^ 
and hold a weekly meeting to regulate th^ir affairs. Thej 
employ agents or fa£lors in Che(hire and Lancaflure, to buy 
Vp the checfe made in thofe counties, which is done by 
agreement for whole dairies ; they have feveral (hips in their 
employ, which perform almod the whole carrying bufineb 
between Liverpool and the metropolis* Not one of thefe 
Ihips is permitted to carry fo much as a cheefe for any one 
but the company. At their weekly meetings, they fettle the 
quantity to be brQu;2;ht by each (hip, which they proportion 
to the demand, being very careful that the town (hall not be 
pverf^ocked, but kept rather hungry, as all the reft of Uie 
dealers are fupplied by them, as indeed is almoft all Eng^ 
land ; for a good Chefhire cheefe is hardly to be got even in 
Chefhire, as I have often heard from the matters of tho^ 
velTels, who are frequently employed to buy Chefhire cheefes 
in London, and carry them back again to gentlemen in thofe 
counties, who can get none that is good at home. Froni 
^lencc it is eafy to conceive, how much the price muil be eni 
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lianced by two commiflions, two freights, and the profit of 
It leaft one commiffioner, but very commonly of two. 

It may be faid> this refpefU a county or two only ; but it 
may as truly be faid| that a fimilar practice obtains alrooft 
through every dairy county in the kingdom* Jobbers have 
eftabliOied themfelves almoft every where, who either buy 
all they tan immediately from the dairies, or conflantly at- 
tend the markets and fairs in the neighbourhood of the dai« 
ries, and ingrofs large quantities, which infallibly advances 
the price of the whole immoderately. Forinftance, in Wilt« 
(hire, the jobbers, 20 miles and upwards round Marlboroi^, 
con(famtly attend that market, where they buy up and coa- 
xn& for very large quantities of cheefe for the enfuing fairs \ 
that is to lay, for Newbury, Andover, Weyhill, and Read* 
ing: fi'om whence, if they are not ofTered a price to their 
minds, it is fent by water to London, which is a market that 
in&Uibly takes off every thing But here it b got to the 
end of its journey, and muft be fold for whatever it will 
yield; and this is the reafon why not only cheefe, but all 
forts of grain, &c. are ufually fold below the average price 
which generally obtains throughout England ; often indeed 
confiderably under what they yield in the place where they 
grew, or were manufidured. 

Some 30 years fince, it was ufual for cheefe to be fent 
immediately from the dairy to the fair in furprifing quanti- 
ties, and the price was then determined by the proportion 
the quantity bore to the demand. The bleffings of propi- 
tious feafons were then enjoyed in common, and the con* 
fumer came in for his proportion ; but now this natural and 
regular courfe is almoft totallykperverted by the jobber, and 
die price is no longer governed by the above proportion, but 
by the price it cofls the jobber, and the profit he thinks fit to 
put upon it He is not obliged to comply with the current 
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price, like the dairy- man, who had no^xiber'ftfcKirce; die 
buyer muft conform to his price, or he will try it s^;un and 
again at other fairs, till he fucceeds, or in cafe of a diifippcwit'' 
ment, at 1a(l it is fent to tlie never-failing market — Unirn. 
Notwirtiftanding the prolixity of this paper, I find my- 
felf under a ftrong temptation to add a few lines in behalf of 
the little, and too often much diftreffed, farmer. If theoc^ 
cupations of men were to be el^imated by the fervice they 
fender the public, and the pitiful recompence fome have in 
comparifon with others, I believe it would be extremdyiSf'' 
iicult to find any clafs of men who are fo richly entitled to 
favour and encouragement as the little corn-farmer. Hb 
toil and anxiety are inceflant; his labour, firom therifingof 
thefun to the going down of the fame, and often much 
longer; his diet the pooreftj his clothing, lodging, and otbtf 
accommodations, as mean and comfortlefs as can wdl ^ 
conceived. T'hefe are all the recompence he has in gener*^ 
for his indefatigable and unremitted labour in providing ttifi 
neceffaries of life for the reft of the community; for to tt* 
little and middle farmer are we chiefly indebted for the w^I** 
timed fupplies of thofe things, without which we could n< 
fubfift. It is the little and middle farmers, who fupply tl 
market from harveft to Chriftmas and onwards. Thtf^ 
murt raife money to pay fervants' wages, tradefmen*s UIl^ 
taxes, rent, &c. &c. The " whim or caprice, or fuppofed ad-^^^ 
vantages," which are afcribcd to corn farmers in gen< 
are applicable only to the great and opulent, who arc able 
monopolize as well as cultivate: and fome, through an 
avaricious fpirit, would withhold from market, till com, &c» 
advanced to a price that woviW ftarve the reft of the people. 
I therefore repeat it, the little farmer whether he be a com 
or a dairy farmer, provided he prudently appropriates his 
land to the production of the moll beneficial crops, cannot 



CT^e too much countenance and encouragement from the 
blic, not only to wh6fe convcnJenoe, but flibfifknce and 
11- being, he devotes a flavifh and raofi laborious fife. 
I haVe already obferved, that the diftrefles of the little 
m-farmer are in part owing to the great advance of* his 
ii; but whenevier, in the viciffitude of human affairs, the 
ces of grain (hall fall to that low price which a fcries of 
litful years hath fometimes produced, as for«xacnpie^ be- 
een 1 730 and i 750, rents will tumble fad iodeedt but un- 
tunately the poor ^mer mufl tumble firft. Com beii^ 
:e at the low price it fold at then, no device or artifice 
atever could keep up rents to the pitch they have attained 
>refent. No routine of crops yet propofed, though made 
^ the greateft judgment, would enable the little farmer to 
id hi^ ground, and iatisfy his landlord. '< 

ivx though fo large an advance of rent is one, it is not 
only reafon of the little farmer's difficulties. It is ge- 
iJiy allowed, that to do well, a farmer's capital muil be 
^aft equal to three times his rent; but I am weD fatis- 
9 if it were equal to five rents, it would be vafUy better 
bi for himfelf and his landlord. What a miferable chance 
r^ muft both run, when the farmer is fcarcely pofKrflfcd of 
^h equal to a (ingle year's rent, which I am afraid is too 
l^ently the cafe. 

^s experiments to determine the comparative value of 
^^er and cheefe have been thought of fome importance, I 
- the liberty of prcfenting one to the Society. It is on 
^all fcale, but made with great care and exadbiefs.— 
c hurulred and five gallons and a half of milk were 
P^ly difpofed in pans for flcimming off the cream. Ic 
^uced 36 pounds of butter, and 60 pounds of (kimmed 
^fc. The low average of good butter, in this neighbour- 
d, is 8id. per pound. And tl^e fkimined cheefe was fQl4 
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for 2d. per pound. I am informed this Ibrt of cheefei duce 
or at mod four years fince, fold only for a penny fartluq^. 
or at mod three half-pence per lb. 

% t hi 

3(51b. of butter at ejd. 1 * • 

(50lb. fkimmcd chccfc at 2d. * 10 

^otal - - « 1 15 t 

Of a like quantity of milk^ fay one hundred and five gri-i - 
Ions and half, were made io61b. of raw-milk* cbeefei wi 
61b. of whey and butter. The cheefe at two mondu df 
was worth at lead 3:^d. per pound, and the whey butter f)H 
at jd. per pound. 

106Ib. raw-milk cheefe^ at S^d. 

61b. whey butter for Jd. 

Total r - 

From this experiment it appears, that when the battr 
and cheefe, of each fort above-mentioned, will fell for ik 
above prices, a fmall advantage lies on the fide of butter w 
(kimmed cheefe. It amounts to 13d. only in iLi5S.6i 
which is about three per cent. 

Butter from half new milk and half whey would be Qi * 
middle quality between the other two, and the coft pn^ 
of courfe muft be fo too; and fo muft cheefe fromhw- 
(kimmed milk ; but each of thefe may be varied in goofl* 
nefs according to the proportion of milk and whey, and 01 
the milk (kinfimed and unfkimmed} fo that the price of tl^ 
latter may be varied from 20s. to 30s. per hundred. ^ 
the advantage of following either courfe depends uponiocv 
circumftanccs, as was obferved before; and the dairy tot^ 
to acquire the greateft profit, muft regulate his mode of pf'V' 
tice according thereto.. — Dec, 6ihy 1786. 
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{By 3fr. WlMPET, Nov. 26, 1786.] 

It is generally thought, and on very gpod grounds, that 
all arable firms do not afford the occupier To good a 
lintenance as dairy farms of the fame annual value. 
A farm, therefore, which confifls wholly, or aImo(l fo, of 
id that is properly arable, muftever continue arable; for it 
not pra^icable to render it in any degree fertile, but by 
tms of the plough; or to korp it long (b even when it is 
ide fo. But though arable land cannot be converted in- 
meadow or pafture proper for a dairy, it may be planted 
th articles which, it is well known now, will anfwer the 
rpofe of feeding homed cattle, efpecially milch-cows, as 
evStually as good meadow or paflure, producing as much 
Ik, and altogether as rich, as fweet, and as good. 
But the great interefting queftion b, whether thofe articles 
dch can be procured only by the heavy expences of plough- 
Ij harrowing, feed, and other operations which neceilarily 
end their culture and harvefting, will afford as much fufle* 
nee in proportion to the expence as meadow or paAure 
iich is liable to little or none, excepting what is made into 
y, the cattle gathering it for themTelves as they confume it. 
We are afTured, by unqueitionable authority, that a bufhel 
potatoes, given half at night and half in the morning, 
tba fmall allowance of hay, is fufficient to keep three cows 
lay. On that allowance their milk will be as rich and as 
od, and the quantity as great, as in the fummer months 
kn the cows are in gpod pafhire. 
An acre of land, properly cultivated with potatoes, will 
oduce 337 bufhels, and the total expence of cultivating an 
re is efHmated at 6L 13s. 7id. If three cows eat feven 
ihels per week, then they would eat 365 bufhels in a 
ar; and twenty cows would confume 2433 bufhels. The 
t^pn then is, if twenty cows rccjuire jai^jp b| 
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them a year, and as above an acre of land projterly add- 
vated will produce 337 bufhels nhtt^ how many acneivil 
be required to produce 2433 bufhels, or the quantity » 
ceflary to feed twenty cows to keep them m full odkik 
year round ? The anfwer is, feven aaes and a quarter noi^ 

It may be faid, this calculation refpe^ potatoes onifi 
how will this mode of culture anfwer when appGed toft 
growth of other articles of food ufed as a fuccedaneomli 
herbage? Let us try. 

By an experiment made on a pretty large fcak lidf 
by Mr. Vagg, it feems to appear, that cabbage on anbk 
land is much about as fuperior to natural paflure as potattOL 

Turnips, turnip-rooted cabbage, carrots, parfiiipSi aii 
fome other articles, by many experiments often repadk 
have been found adequate to the fame valuable purpdb, tt 
leaft fo far as to be more lucrative than meadow or paflnt 
I omit clover and ryc-grafs, becaufe they have been lon|» 
general pradice; but are in common very (hort of thclJ- 
vantages which may be derived from the cultivation of the 
other articles recommended. 

There is one other article, however, which is partiadaAl 
worthy of the arable farmer's utmoft care and attcntioiH 
which he may rely on with great confidence, if he will bc ^ 
the pains of thoroughly cleaning his land, and of keepii^ *, 
fo for two or three years after it is planted. The arud^ 

mean is Sainfoin. Small arable farms, which in a mai^ 

ncr are quite deftitute of herbage, cannot well be fuppH^ 
with any fubftitute that is by any means its equal. Indeed 
one acre of good fainfoin is of more value than two aat^ 
of middling meadow or pafture. And as it will thrive fe 
well on a very poor foil, the arable farmer, who either ketf^ 
no cows for want of herbage, or keeping them is piinched fit 
food for them, is perfe£Uy ignorant of the advatitaiges at- 
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uiing the culture of this plants or mlferably indolent and 
accufable in not better attending to his intered* 
Whatever crop precedes the planting (ainfoin, the ground 
ould be ploughed in. tt^e winter, and laid up in (harp deep 
Iges by oRe bout of the plough, to continue to the begin- 
ng of April. Then it (hould be dragged and*, harrowed 
vcl: and if the land be very poor, it (hould have fome 
S^t drefling of afhes, foot, or compod of lime, earth, and 
tten dung, well incorporated together. A fmall quantity 
'either of thcfe would greatly encourage the plants in their 
fent flare. The beginning or middle of April, as the fea- 
n may prove, the feed fhould be fown, and there would be 
:ile danger of its fucceeding to one's wifh. 
Befides the above, perhaps there are very few articles in ufe 
t fubftitutes for paflure, that are equally profitable with car- 
ts and parfnips, when the foil is fuitable to their manner of 
T>wth and culture. The foil they delight and flourifh moft 
I is^ a deep, light, free foil, which is eafily penetrated, and 
oderatdy fertile. In fuch a foil (if properly hoed, and fet 
It at due diftances) they will arrive at a great magnitude^ 
id the acreable produce be very furprifing. Another ad- 
tntage is, thdr being fo very acceptable to thd farmer's 
Xkctf* every kind; horfes, cows, flieep, and bogs, eat them 
etningly with the fame appetite, and are equally improved 
f them. Upon the whofe of this account, it feems dearly 
* fbHow, that an arable farm of 50I. or 60I. per annum, 
lOQ^ it has not an acre of meadow or pafture land belong* 
ig t9 it, may by flcill and proper management be made to 
rodiice as much and as good butter and cheefe as a dairy- 
>nn of the fame value, and have a large proportion of land 
A for tbegrowth of corn and other purpofes. 
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Management of the Dairjf^ particularly with respeei ilr 

making Butter. 

[i(y J. Anderson, LL.D. F. R. S.] » 

THE fniall AMerney cows afford the richeft milk !► 
therto known; but individual cows in evoy oaaUf 
may be found, by a careful fele^iion, that afford much tUcfar 
milk than others; thefe, therefore, ought to be fearchedftr 
with care, and their breed reared with attentioHt ^boff 

peculiarly valuable. To make the cows give abuodaiot 

of milk, and of a good quality, they muft at all timo love 
plenty of food. Grafs is the beft food yet known for till 
purpofe, and that kind of grafs which fprings up rpomme^ 
oufly on rich dry foils is the beft of all. If the tempenut 
of the climate be fuch as to permit the cows to giraceatafc 
throughout the day, they (hould be fuffered to range oo W 
paftures at freedom ; but if the cows are fo much ioOQBi' 
moded by the heat as to be prevented from eating thfOl||t 
the day, they ought in that cafe to be taken into coollb'tt 
for protedlion, where, after allowing them a proper WOi^ 
ruminate, they (hould be fupplied with abundance of pttD 
food frefh cut for the purpofe, and given to them by itfo' 
frequently in fmall quantities frefh and firefh, fo as to kil^ 
them to eat it with pleafure. When the heat of the diy *• 
over, and they can remain abroad with eafe, they may ^ 
again turned into t))e paflure, and (hould be allowed to nif^ 
with freedom all night during the mild weather of {MtnWfi* 
Cows, if abundantly fed, (hould be milked three tanc* & 
day during the whole of the fummer feafon ; in the vnoronoi 
early, at noon, and in the evening, juft before night-&ll. W 
the choice of perfons for milking the cowS} great cautioo 
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fiiould be employed ( for if that operation be not carefully 
and properly performed, not only the quantity of the produce 
of the dairy will be greatly diminifhed, but its quality alfo 
¥rill be very much debafed ; for if all the milk be not tlio- 
roughly drawn fi-om a cow when (he is milked, that portion 
of milk which is left in the udder feems to be gradually ab^ 
forbed into the fyftem, and nature generates no more than to 
fupply the wafte of what has been taken away. If this lef* 
fened quantity be not again thoroughly drawn off, it occa- 
fions a yet farther diminution of the quantity of milk gene« 
rated; and fo on it may be made to proceed in perpetual 
prc^reifion from little to lefs, till none at all is produced. 

Few perfons are ignorant, that milk which is taken from 
the cow laft of all at milking (which in this country is called 
Jiroakings) is richer than the reft of the milk — but fewer ftill 
are aware of the greatnefs of the difproportion between the 
jquality of the firft and laft drawn milk from the fame cow at 
ooe milking. The following fa£ls refpccting this drcum- 
flance were afcertained by me many years ago, and have been 
coofirmed by many fubfequent ex|5eriments and obfervations. 
Having taken feveral large tea-cups exactly of the fame fize 
and (hape, one of thefe tea-cups was filled at the beginning 
of the cow milking, and the others at regular intervals till 
the laft, which was filled with the dregs of the ftroakings. 
Thefe were each weighed, the weight of each cup being fettletl 
&i as to afeertain that the quantity of milk in each was pre- 
cifely the fame; and from a great number of experiments, 
frequently repeated with many different cows, the refult was 

in all cafes tlius: The quantity of cream obtained from 

the firft-drawn cup was, in every cafty much fmaller than from 
that which was laft drawn; and thofe between afforded lefs 
or more, as they were nearer the beginning o^ ^ ' It 
is unneceflary here to fpecify thefe intermet 
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but it is proper the reader (hould be informed^ that the quaa- 
ticy of cream obtained from the laft-drawn eup« (tarn fane 
cows, exceeded that from the firft in the proportion afjixitm 
to ong. In other cows, however, and in particular circuaii» 
ftances, the difproportion wa3 not quite fo great; butiono 
cafe did I find it fall (hort of the rate o( eight to mu. .PhM 
bably, upon an average of a great many cows, it might be 
found to run as ttn or twelve to o*ie. — ^My» The diflbfcnoi 
in the quality of the cream, however, obtained from thefetwo 
cups, was much greater than the diflerence in the qmnUtf^ 
In the firft cup the cream was a thin tough film, thinner wi 
whiter than writing-paper; in the lad, the cream was of s 
thick butyrous confidence, and of a glowing richnefs of oolouTi 
that no other kind of cream is ever found to pofie6.^ 
^dly. The difference in the quality of the milk that remaindl 
after the cream was feparated, was perhaps ftill greater thn 
either in refpetS to the quantity or the quality of the arcam. 
l^he milk in the firft cup was a thin bluifh liquid, like asif 
a very large proportion of water had been mixed with ordt* 
nary milk; that in the laft cup was of a thick confiftencc and 
yellow colour, more refcmbling cream than milk, both in 
taftc and appearance. 

From this important experiment it appears, that the per- 
fon who, by bad milking of his cows, lofcs but half a pint of 
his milk, iofes in fadl about as much cream as would be 
afforded by fix or eight pitits at the beginning, and Iofes be^. 
fides that part of the cream which alone can give richnefii 
and high flavour to his butter. 

If milk be put up in a difh, and allowed to fland till it 
throws up cream, that portion of cream which rifcs firf^ to 
tliefurface is richer in quality, and greater in quantity, than 
what rifcs in a fccond equal portion of time; and the cream 
tliat rifcs in the fecond interval of time is greater in quantity 



ind richer in quality than that which rifes in a third equa^ 
tpoict of time; and that of the third than the fourth, and fo 
oh, the cream that rifes decreafes in quantity and declines in 
quality, continually, as long as any rifes to thefurface. 

Thick milk always dirows up lefs cream to the furiacd 
than milk that is thinner, but thattiream is of a richer quality; 
^nd if water be added to that thick liiitk, it will afford a con« 
fiderably greater quantity of creani than it would have don<( 
if allowed to remain pui^ i but its quadity b at the fame time 
greatly debafed. 

Milk which is put into a bucket or dthar proper veffel, and 
carried in it to any coniiderable difiance, fo as to be much 
agitated and in part cooled before it be put in the milk^pant 
to fettle fot trdim, never throws up fo miU:h nof fo rich 
creattl, as if the time milk had been put into the milk-pans 
dirtOly after it was milked^ 

It is of importance that the cows (hould be always nnlilked 
as near the daif y as poffible, to prevent the neceffity of car- 
rying and cooling the milk before it be put in the difliesj 
iind as cows are much hurt by far-driving, it mud be a great 
advantage in a dairy farm to have the principal grafs-^fields 
as n^ir the dairy as poffible.— -The practice of putting 
the milk of all the cows of a lairge dairy into one veflel, as it 
is milked, there to remain till the whole milking be finilhed 
before any part of it is put into the milk-pans, feems to be 
highly injudicious; not only on account of th^ lofs that is 
futlained by agitation and cooling, but alfo more efpecially 
becaufe it prevents the owner of the dairy from diflinguilhing 
the gocki from the bad cow*s milk, fo as to feparate thefe 
from each other, where it is necefTary^ He may tlius have 
die whole of his dairy product greatly debafed by the milk of 
One bad cow, for years together, without being able to difcover 

VOL. I. Q 
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iu* A better pni6Bce would be, to have die milk drvm 
ftom each cow feparately put into thecreaming-pans ta iboa 
aa it i9 milked, without betng ever mixed with any other. 
Thus would the careful dairy-man be able on all occafious 
to obferve theparticMlar quality of each individual cow^a milk^ 
a« well as its quantity, and to know with precifion which of 
bis cows it was hi^ iqtereft to difpofe of, and which of them 
he ought to keep and breed from. 

If it be intended to make butter rf a veryfim qtudhf^ k 
will be advifeable in all cafes to keep the jnilk that is firft 
drawn feparate from that which comes laft. In the Hig^ 
lands of Scotland they have adopted (without thinking of the 
iniprovement of their butter) a very fimple and oeconomical 
pfafiice in this rerp9£t. As the rearing of calves is diere a 
principal €k!^tSt with the farmer, every cow is aUowed to 
fuckle her own calf with a portion of her milk, the remainder 
only being employed in the dairy. To give the calf its pro- 
portion regularly, it is feparated from the cow, and kept in 
an indofure along with all the other calves belonging to the 
fame &rm. At regular times the cows are driven to the 
door of the calves* inclofure, where the young ones fail not 
to meet them. Each calf is then feparately let out, and 
runs diredly to its mother, where it fucks till the dairy- 
maid judges it has had enough, when (he orders it to be 
driven away, having previoufly fhackled the hinder 1^ of 
the mother, by a very fimple contrivance, to oblige her to 



* I once faw a cow that gave milk which could never be made 
to yield any butter at all, tliough it had the appearance of being 
very rich milk. The pcrfon who fold that cow had had her feveral 
years, along with many others, without having any fufpicion of this 
peculiarity. It was only difcovered when fhe came into the pol^ 
fcfUuo of a pcrfon who had but one cow. 
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Ebnd ftilL Boys driye awsy the calf wkb fwitdies, ttid it^ 
rum it to the indoTttre, while the dairy-maid milks off what 
9vas left by the calf. Thus they proceed till the whole of 
the cows are milked, and thus do they obtain a finall quan- 
tity of milk, it is true, but that milk of an exceeding rich 
quality : which, in the handd of fuch of the inha1)itantg as 
cnow how to manag: it, is manufiidured into the richeft 
narrowy butter that can be any where met with. This 
ichneis of the Highland butter is univerfally afcribed to die 
>ld grafs^tbe cows feed upon in their remote gjens, but it if 
n (siSt chiefly to be attributed to the praftice here deicribcd| 
;;vhich has long prevailed in thefe r^onl; 

I (hall here mention one mode of managing milk, by means^ 
of which the inferior kindi of it might, on many occafioni ; 
efpecially within reach of towns, be difpofed of to great ad- 
vantage. Take common jkimmed milk when it has begun 
\D turn four, put it into an upright (land chum, or a barrd 
with one of its ends oitt, or any other convenient vedel. Heat 
fome water, and pour It into a tub that b large enough ter 
contain with eaie the reffd in which the milk was put. Set 
the ve(rel containing the milk into the hot #ater, and let it 
remain there for the fpace of one night In the morning it 
will be found that the milk hath feparated into two parts, z 
}bkk cream-like fub(hnce which occupies the upper part of 
lie veflei, and a thin lerous watery part, that remains in the 
)ottom; draw off the thin part by opening at ftop-cock placed 
or that purpofe dofe above the' bottom, and referve the cream 
or ufe^ Not much lefs than the half of the milk is thus 
SKiverted into a fort of cream, which, when well made,' 
feems to be as rich and fat as real cream itfelf, and is only 
fiftinguidiable from that by its foumefs. It is eaten with 
fiigar, and efteemed a great delicacy, and ufualiy iells aft dou- 
bte the price of flrdh un(kimmed mtlk. It requires practice, 
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however, to be able to make this nicely; the degpt of hot 
of the water, and many other circnniifauices, greatly afibfiing 
the operation. Thefe things prafHce beft difcoven* * 

If the quality of the butter be the chief objeA attended toi 
it vnil be neceflary not only to fepanite the firft from the kft 
drawn milk, but alfo take nothing but the cream that is firft fe- 
parated from the beft milk, as it is this firft rifing cream alone 
that is of the prime quality. Tlie remainder of the milk| 
which will be ftill fweet, may be either employed for the pur- 
pofe of making fweet milk cheefes, or it may be allowed to 
ftand to throw up cream for making butter of an inferior 
quality, as circumftances may dired. 

Butter of the very beft pofiible quality can only be ob« 
tained from a dairy of confiderable extent, when judicioufly 
matiaged; for when only a very fmall portion of each cow's 
milk can be fet apart for throwing up cream, and when only 
a very fmall proportion of that cream can be referved as of 
the prime quality, it follows, that, unleTs the quantity of milk . 
were upon the whole very confiderable, the quantity of prime 
cream produced would be b foiall as to be fcarcdy worth 
the while for manu£a£turing feparateiy. 

Thus it feems probable, that the very beft butter could only 
be with ceconomy made in thofe dairies where the manufac- 
ture of cheefe is die principal objed. The reafixis are obvious :- 
If only a fmall portion of the milk ftiould be fet apart fisr 
butter, all the reft may be made into cheefe while it is yet 
warm from the cow and perfe£Uy fweet ^ and if only that 
portion of cream which rifes during the firft three or four 
hours after milking is to be referved for butter, the rich milk 
which is left after that cream is feparated, being ftill perfe3ly 
fweet, may be converted into cheefe with as great advance 
nearly as tlie newly milked milk itfelf. 
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I 

No dairy can be managed with profit, unlefs a place pro* 
perly adapted for keeping the milk, and for carrying on the 
different operations of the dairy, be firfl provided. The no* 
cei&ry requifites of a good milk-houfe are, that it be cool in. 
fummer, and warm in winter, fo as to preierve a tempera- 
ture nearly the fame throughout the whole year; and that it 
be dry, fo as to admit of being kept dean and fweet at all 
times. As it is on mod occafions difficult to contrive a place 
vvithin the dwelling-houfe that can poiTefs ail thefe requifites, . 
I would advife that a feparate building (hould be always 
ereded, which, upon the plan I (hall now defcribC) may in 
every fituation be reared at a very imall expence. 

This ffarudure ought, if poiTible, to be crtSted near to a 
cool fpring, or running water, where eafy accefs can be had 
to it by the cows, and where it is not liable to be incom* 
moded by (hgnant water. It (hould confift of a range of 
narrow buildings as in the plan;^ that divifibn in the middle, 
marked A, being the milk-houfe properly fo called. The. 
^alls of this building (houM be reared of brick, or of Aone 
and lime, all round the infide.; this wall need not exceed in 
thicknefs one brick in length, or if of flone, about one foot 
thick ; beyond that, the wall (which is full fix feet in thick- 
nefs) (hould be made of fod on the outfide, and earth ram- 
med firm within that. The infide wall of this building may 
be feven or eight feet high in the fides, on which may be 
placed the couples to fupport the roof, and the walls at the 
g^bels carried up to the height of the couples. Upon thefe 
ihould be laid a roof of reeds, or thatch, that (hould not be 
le& than three feet in thickne(s, which (hould be produced 
downward till it covers the whole of the walls on each fide; 
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* See the plate annexed. 
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but here, if thatch or reeds be not in fuch pleiity as cooM be 
vrifhed, there is no occaiion for laying it on quite ib tiuck 
In the roof, exa£lly above the middle of the building, ihoold 
be placed a wooden pipe of a fufficient length to rife afoot , 
of two above the roof, to ferve occafionally as a ventihtor. 
The top of this funnel (hould be covered, to prevait rain 
from getting through it, atKl a valve fitted to it, that by means 
of a ftring could be Opened or (hut at pleafure. A window 
alfo (hould be made upon one (ide for giving light, the (hue* 
ture of which will be beft under(fax)d from the fetSion of 
thb part of the building, which is reprefented at fig. 2. F. G. 
It is nece(rary to fpecify, however, that this aperture (hoold 
be dofed by means of two glazed frames, one on the outfide 
at G,* and the other on the in(ide at F. I prefume it is 
hardly nece(rary to inform the reader, that the ufe of thb 
double fath, as well as the great thicknefs of the wall, and of 
the thatch upon the roof, as alfo of the buildings at the end 
of h, are to render the temperature of this apartment as 
equal as polTible at all feafons of the year, by efFeftually cut- 
ting it off from having any direA communication with die 

external air. The apartment marked B, is intended to 

ferve as a repofitory for the utenflls of the dairy, and a place 
in whicli they may be cleaned, and put in order, to be ready 
when they are wanted. For this purpofe ranges of (heWes 
may be placed all round the walls, and tables and other con* 
veniences placed where nece(rary. Here the walls are thin- 
ner than the other, and may be built wholly of brick or 
Hone; nor is there a nece(rity for having the thatch here fo 
thick laid on as in the middle dhri(ion. In one comer at H, 
ts placed a cauldron of a convenient (tze proportioned to the 
dAiry, for warming water to fcal4 the veflels, over a dole 
furnace, the flue of which terminates in a chimney carried 
flaming over the door in the gabel, above which it rifes up- 
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and tbere eilrits the fmoke.-^'^'^TheotfierapartRieht, 
ly be employed as a kind of fbre-room, in which thi^ 
butter, and other prodiids of the dairy, and l^ttrd 
Is, may be locked op, tin it becdmes Convenient t6 rtfi 
them elfewheft.<^-«^-^The fmaller apartments^ R Hit 
merely cavities formed in the thicknefs of the paftitioo 
that may be employed for ^ ufe that (hall be foiincf 
nient ; the doaUe doors ott thefe psKTaga. bdng ih- 
1 to cut off more effednaHy sdT communication between 
:temal air and the mOk-^hMfe^ when either the frtat 
yr great coJd of that may render it tleceflaty. Th* 
above thefe fmaH apartm ent s ou^ to come one foot 
within than in the milk-hoofe, the mofe effefiually 
ail communication of air from the outer apaftmefits, 
place where the couples are (dslced. • When the air H 
-ate, the door at T may in general be left open to ft- 
the entry to and £nom the milk*houfe on brdinary 
ns. All the doOrs open is iharked by the dotted llni^; 
tnigh each of thefe doors, as well as the outer Idoof^ 
apartments B and C, ought to be made an apmunii 
ut a foot fquare, having a fmall door txuStly fitted to 
can be opened and fhut iit pleafufe. Over the In-* 
each of thefe apertures (hould be ftretched a piece o^ 
uze covered with a fine netting of wife ; fo that when 
was temperate, and the wind blowing in a proper 
3n, by opening thefe little doors, a draught of air' 
be carried through tne whole of thefe buildings that 
keep them fweet and dry, without admitting fiies or 
rermin.— — ^The whole of thefe apartments (hould be 
plaftered with fime on the infide of the walls and 
._ The apartment A at leaft Ihould alfo be paved with 
nes, that (hould be raifed Gx inches higher than the 
: of the Kroufid vridiouti havfaig flaming gutters t« 
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convey water or any other liquid that might be acddentall; 
fpilt. The walls all round (hould be lined with (helves of a 
convenient bf eadth, in ranges one above the otlier, on whidi 
tl|e di(hes may be placed ; and in the^ middle ihould fland i, 
}arge table, marked by the dotted line; on the plan, wliichif 
made of ftone will be found to be more cleanly and cooie- 
nient than any oth^r ipaterial. Beneath it a piece of the 
pavement about a foot in breadth, ihould be raifed fix indies 
higher all round than the level of the floor, fo as tq form a 
trotugh within it for holding water, the ufes of which will be 
^jfterwards fpecified. This bafon may be emptied entird) 
4t pleafure« by opening a hole that allows the water to niA 
into the common gutters, 

The next objedl that demands attention is, the ut^nfilf 
ff the dairy« . Thefe in general mud, from the nature of th^ 
bufinefS} be made of wood. But of late many perfons, wt^ 
:|ffe6l a fuperior degree of elegance and n^atnefs^ haye ^tA* 
ployed vefTels made of lead, or of common earthen^ ware^f^ 
various purpofes ip the dairy. But as the acid of milk ve!^^ 
readily diflblves l^d) brafs, or copper, and with thefe fbn^^ 
a compound of a poifonous nature; fuch veflels muft be a^^ 
counted highly pernicious in the dairy, and therefore oiig^^ 
IP be banifhed from it. The fame may be faid of veflels 
any of the common Kinds of earthern ware, which 
glazed with lead, and the glazing foluble in acid, are equal ^^ 
improper; excepting veflels of true porcelain, or glafs, whi^^ * 
are greatly too expenfiye, I know of none thatcoqldbewi*^-* 
propriety fubflituted for wooden yeflels in the dairy* 

The length of time that flipuld elapfe before the cream 
feparated, will depend upon the degree of heat at the tiin"' 
and the particular views of the owner of the dairy. I*^ * 
moderately warm temperature of the air, if very fine bott^^ 
be intended, it (hould not (land more than fix pr eight ho^^ ■ 



any perfons iwho have h^id little experience ijn the daiiy 
/e> that no butter can be of the fineft quality, cxcegt 
which has been made from cream that has not been kept | 
c one day ; but this is a very great miftake. So far in- "» 

is this opinion from being wdIfoimded,tha^^^^ isja 
few cafes that even tplenibly good bMtter can be obtained 
I cream that is not mor^ than one day old. The iepa- 
n of butter firom cream only takes place after the cream 
Attained a certain degree of acidity. . 
'he bi)t^er when made mud be immediately feparated 
1 the milk, and being put into a clean di(h»^he moft 
lenient fhape is that of ^ (hallow bowl) the infide of 
:hy if of wood, fhould be well ribbed with common bhj 
revent the butter tirpm adhering to it; the butter fhould 
r^fied and worked with a flat wooden ladle, or (kimming 
» having a fhort handle,, fo as to force out all the milk 

was lodg^ in the cavities of the maff • 
ome perfons employ cold water in this operation, which 
' pour upon the butter, and thus, as they fay, wafh it^ 
this pra£Uce is not only ufelefs, as the butter can be per- 
ly cleared of the milk without it, but alfo pernicious, 
mfe the quality of the butter is thus debafed in an aflot* 
ing degree. 

n every part of the foregoing procefs it is of the utnv>ft 
ortance that the vefTels, and every thing elfe about the 
y, be kept perfedly clean and fweet, for without this pre^ 
tion there neither can be pleafure nor profit derived firom it. 
Vooden vefTels are, upon the whole, moft proper to bp 
>k>yed for containing falted butter. Thefe fhould b^ 
le of cooper work, very firm, and tightly joined with 
ng wooden hoops. It will be advifeable to make them 
f flrong where circumftances permit them to be returned 
ik^ ddirw 'f fpr 4^ it is a matter of cgnfi^erabl^ difficulty 
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i6 fekSm new veflBs fo wdl as thit they fliaH not aSeftAe 
tafte of the butter, it is always advifeable to employ the oM 
veflels rather than make new ones, as long as they c oi i Ui me 
firm and found. Oak is the beft tvood for the botton^ and 
flaves and broad Dutch fplit hoops are to be p r eferred td H 
others, where they can be had. Iron hoops (hoold be tt^ 
jefied, as the tv& from them will in time fink thnnigb die 
wood,, tho' it be very thick, and injure the colour of the bottler. 

Common (alt is almoft di^ only fuMhnce dbat his bear 
Udierto employed for the purpoTe of preferving butter; 4xit 
I have founds by experience, that the following compbfltidai 
is, in many refpefts, preferable to it, as it not only pfeM ViM 
the butter more effefhially from any taint of randdty, but 
makes it alfo look better, and tafte fweeter, richer, and mbit 
inarrowy, than if the fame butter had been cored with coaH 
anon fait alone. ! have frequently made comparative trids 
with the fame butter, and always found the difiierence modi 
2;reater than it could be well conceived. The compofitkn 
is as follows :-*-Take of fugsur one part, of nitre ono part^ 
and of the Spani(h great fait, (or of Do£lor Swediaur's bdt 
Sait^* which is ftiJl better than the former, being cleaner) two 
parts. Beat the whole into a fine powder, mix them well 
together, and put them by for ufe. 

Of this compofition one ounce fhould be put to every 
flxteen ounces of butter; mbc this fait thoroughly vnth 
the butter as foon as it as been fireed from the milk^ and 
put it without lofs of time down into the veftel prepared to 
receive it, preiliog it fo clofe as to leave no vr-holes, or any 
kind of cavities within it. Smooth the furface, and if you 
expedl that it will be above a day or two before yOu caix 



* Hanofadures ait Prcftonpaas, near £dM>ui:8b. 
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nore, cover it clofe tip with a piece of clean linen, and 
that a piece of wetted parchment, or for warit of that 
nen that has been dipped in melted butter, that is ex- 
dtted to the edges of the veflel all round, fo as lo ex-* 
the air as much as pofTible, Without the alfiibnce of 
ratery brine; when more butter is to be added, thefc 
ings are to be taken off, and the butter applied clofe 
the former, prefling it down and ftnoothing it as be- 
attd fo on till the veffel be full: When it is quite full, 
e two covers be (^read over it with the greateft care, and 
little melted butter be poured all round the edges, fo as 
up every cranny, and efFefiually exclude the air. A 
"alt may be then ftrewed over the whole, and the cover 
Tily fixed down to remain clofe (hut till it be Operted 
*e. If all this be cartfully done, the butter may be kept 
^ly found in this climate for many years. How many 
I cannot tell; but I have feen it two years old, and itl 
refpe^l as good as when it was only a month old. 
t after this butter has been cured in the moft perfeft 
er, it may chance to be much debafed in its quality, by 
improperly treated duripg the time it is ufmg. TheTe- 
Dbferve, that when it is broken up for ufe, a fmall 
« fhould be pared from the furface all over, efpecially 
the edges, in cafe the air Ihould not have been fo en- 
exduded as it ought to have been. If it be to be 
ly confumed, it may be then fpooned up as it is wanted, 
ut any other precaution than that of keeping it carefully 
!d up fo as to exclude dull, &c. from having accefs to 
Jut if it be to be ufed very flowly, and if the perfon em- 
i in fpooning it up be not very careful, or fo indo-^ 
s not to be at the trouble of dofing it up at each time 
the covers, it may happen that the part which is thus 
xpofed to the air may contra6l a fmall degree of ran-* 
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ddity. To guard againft this evil, in thefe circumftaiioei, 
when the veflel is opened, let a ftrong brine of commoQ fait 
be prepared that will fwim an egg, and poured, when coU^ 
upon the furface of the butter; this will cover that (utbct 
effe£tually, even though the operator (houM be a little caiP- 
lefs, and will thus guard againfl the inconvenience comj^ainQd 
of: for though the quality of the butter will thus be iqured 
in fome d^ree, in confequence of the water a£Ung upoa it, 
yet that is an evil of far lefs material moment than tht 
flighted d^ree of rancidity would occafion. 

Butter thus cured would bear to be carried to the Eaft or 
to the Well-Indies, and would keep fweet during the loogcft 
voyages, if it were fo packed as not to allow the butter to be 
f J far melted as to occafion the falts to feparate from it. But 
as none of thefe falts admit of any chemical union with the' 
butter, it mud happen, that if ever the butter be fo hr melted 
as to become of a fluid confidence, the falts drop to the bot- 
tom, and the butter, deprived of their antifeptic powers, 
quickly becomes rancid. 

This refined butrcr may be prcfcrved in yet another way, 
which I have fometimes feen pra£lifed here by way of medical 
bonne bouche (comfit.) After the butter is purified, add to 
it a certain proportion of firm honey, mix it well, it will m- 
corporate thoroughly with the butter, and when cold it eats 
very plcafaiitly fpread on bread like butter ; and may be given 
to old people, if they relifli it, indead of marrow, and to 
others, as being ufeful for coughs and colds, l^hefe were 
the Ufcs to which I have feen this fubdance applied, and on 
thefe occafions the proportion of honey employed was confi-. 
derable. I have feen it kept for years, without manifeding 
the fmalled tendency to rancidity ; fo that there can be no 
doubt but that butter might thus be preferved in long voy- 
ages without fpoilmg. The only point that remains to b^ 
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afceitained is, what is the fmalleft proportion of honey that 
would be fuffident to preferve the butter. Sugar is known to 
be a mueh more powerful antifeptic than common fait, and 
probably honey may be in that refpefl nearly on a par with 
fugar ; if fo^ it would be reafonable to fuppofe that one ounce 
of honey mi^t be fufEcient to preferve fixteen ounces of 
butter. In that cafe the tafte of the honey would not be 
extremely perceptible; fo that the butter, even to thofe who 
might not rdifh the fweet compofition above-mentioned, 
might prove very agreeable, efpecially if a little fait were 
mixed with it when about to be uied. A few experiments 
would be fufficient to afcertain this particular. 



[Anonymous.] 

When the operation of churning had been gang for- 
ward for half the day, I caufed a little diflillcd vinegar to be 
poured into the chum, and the butter was produced within ^ 
half an hour afterwards. It has fincc been regularly made 
ufe of for this purpofe, and always with the delired fuccefs. 
\ly experiments have not as yet afcertained tlie exadl quan- 
tity of the acid which is neceflary to produce the proper effcft, 
tior the precife time of its being mixed with the cream. But 
t apprehend, a table- fpoonful or two to a gallon of cream will 
kx fufiicient; nor would I recommend it to be applied till 
tht cream has undergone fome confiderable agitation. 



[J?y Mr. Crocker, Frome.} 

It is not within the compafs of a letter, that inftruflions 
can be fully g^ven for making cheefe and butter; yet, as de- 
tached obfervations on thofe fubjeds may fometimes have 
their ufe, I fend yon a recipe for making 
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cheefe.-^— Take the tf^^/n^, commonly calkd the vdio^ Ifr 
pokes of calves, killed before they have fed on vegetahlct» ui Ik 
wafh them in clean water, fait them well, and lay tbopiD It 
fait for two months; then, with the iait about theoii bm lv 
them up in a coarfe bag in the chimney (not tdo near thefin) Is 
for ten months* In the fpring following, when theoow% |l 
is in full bloom, gather a quantity thereof, and pickchepettli |i 
from the calixes, and boil them in a fufEcieixt quantty of |^ 
water for a quarter of an hour, with the proportion of a 
pound of fait and an ounce of allum to every twdveinntiof 
water. Let this brine fland to cool until tiie next day, vbqi 
it may be flraincd off from the cowflips. To every g^ 
of this brine put in two pokes, and let them remain fout 
days, at which time you may bottle it off, putting two of 
three cloves and as many grains of all- fpice into each bocd^' 
Let the bottles be corked tight, and the rennet will kecpgo^ 
a year or more. Two large fpoonfulls of rennet thus pJf** 
pared, will coagulate a hogilicad of milk. After the pok^ 
have been thus ufcd, let them drain dry, and fait th^^ 
afrefri for a fortnight, and they will ferve again, nearly ^ 
well as before. 



[Bj/ Mr. Hazard, of Stoney^LittlcUm.] 

The dairy- houfe (hould always be kept in tlic ncateft or 
der, and fo fiiuated as that the windows or lattices nevi 
front the fouth, fouth-eaft, orfouth-weftj lattices arealfotc^ 
be preferred to windows, as they admit a more free circu- 
lation of the air than glazed lights poiBbly can do. It is 
hardly pofTiblc in the fummer to keep a dairy-houle toocooU 
on which account none (liould be fituated hx from a good 
fpring or current of water. They fliould be neatly paved 
either with red brick or fmootli hard ftone, and laid with i 
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a:kt,.ib))iatno wat^ may lodge; this pavement 
^dl walhed in the fummer every day ; and all thr 
91^1^ to the dairy (hould be kept perfe<SUy clean; 
we ever fuffer the chums to be fcalded in the dairy, 
I that arifes from hot water will injure the milk.— - 
r receptacles for milk are earthen pans, or wooden 
indies, butnotM of thefe ihould be lined with 
It mineral oertsdnly contains a pdfonous quality, 
i fome degree affe£l the milk* 
fped to making of butter, it is right to obferve, 
reater the quantity made from a few cows, the 
be the farmer's profit; therefore be (hould never 
jt what are edeemed good milkers* It fometimes 
at fome of a cow's teats may be fcratched or 
> as to produce foul or corrupted milk; when this 
we (hould by no means mix it with the fweet milk, 
to the pig$; and that which is conveyed to the 
e (hould remain in the pail till it is nearly coo 
: (fanned, if the weather be warm ; but in fro&y 
(hould be immediately (h^ined, and a fmall quan* 
ng water may be mixed with it, which will caufe 
ce cream in abundance, and the more fo, if the 
Its have a large furface. After the butter is 
(hould be immediately wa(hed in many different 
it is perfe£Uy clean(ed from the milk. The cheefe* 
z two pieces of wood for their butter; and if thofe 
very hot hand were to ufe fuch, they might work 
b as to make it more faleable. 
ho ufc a pump-chum muft endeavour to keep z 
Ilc, nor (hould they admit any-perfon toaiHft 
pt they keep nearly the fame (broke; for if they 
(lowly, the butter will in the winter go hacij as it 
(id if the (b-oke be more quick and violet in tbo 
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(btnmer, it will caufe a fermentation, by which means 
butter will imbibe a very difagrccablc flavour. Where 
keep many cows, a barrd-chum is to be preferred; but i 
this be not kept very dean, the bad effeds will be 

vered in the butter. In many parts of this king^iom 

colour their butter in winter, but this adds nothit^ to its 
goodnefs; and it rarely happens that the farmers in or near 
Epping ufe any colour » but when they do it is very innocent 
As they make in that county but very little cheefe, fo of 
courfe very little whey butter is made, nor do I wi(h my 
perfon to make it, except for prcfent ufe, as it will not KC^ 
good more than two days; and the whey will turn to better 
account to fatten pigs with ; nothing feeds them fafier, nor 
will any thing make them fo delicately white. But no good 

bacon can be made from pigs thus fatted. Land whereoil 

cows feed very often afFefls the butter. If wild garlidt^ 
charlock, or May-weed, be found in pafture grounds, eaw$ 
(hould not feed therein till after they have been mown. 

The double Glocefter is a cheefe that pleafes almoft every 
palate; the bed of this kind is made from new, or (as it is 
called in that and the adjoining counties) covered milk i an 
inferior fort is made from what is called half-covered milki 
though when any of thefe cheefes turn out to be good, peo- 
ple are deceived, and often purchafe them for the beft covered 
milk cheefe \ but farmers who arehoneft have them ftamped 
with a piece of wood made in the fhape of a heart, fo that 
any perfon may know them. It will be every farmer's in- 
tereft (if he has a fufficient number of cows) to make a largtf 
cheefe from one meal's milk; this, when brought in warm, 
will be eafily changed or turned with the rennet; but if th^ 
morning or night's milk be to be mixed with that which 19 
firefh from the cow, it will be a longer time before it tums^ 
nor will it change ibmetimes without being heated over the 
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j5re, by which it often gets duft or foot; nor ftiould I forget 
fmoak, which will give the cheefe a very didigreeable flavour 

When the milk is turned, the whey (hould be carcfiiUy 
flrained from the curd, which curd (hould be broken fmall 
with the hands; and when it is equally broken, it muft be 
put by little at a time into the vat, carefully breaking it as it 
is put in, which vat (hould be filled an inch or more above 
the brim, that when the whey is preffed out it n>ay not (hrink 
below the brim ; if it does, the cheefe will be worth very little. 
But firft, before the curd is put in, a cheefe-doth or (\rainer 
fliould be laid at tlie bottom of the vat, and this (hould be 
fo large, that when the vat is filled with the curd, the ends 
of the cloth may turn again over the top of it. When this 
is done, it (hould be taken to the prefs, and there remain for 
the fpace of two hours, when it (hould be turned, and have 
*% clean cloth put under it, and turned over as before. It 
muft then be preiTed again, and remain in the prefs fix or 
eight hours, when it (hould again be turned, and rubbed on 
each fide with fait, after which it muft be prefied again for 
the fpace of twelve or fourteen hours more; when, if any of 
the edges project, they (hould be pared off; it may then be 
put on a dry board, where it (hould be regularly turned 
every day. It is a good way to have three or four holes bored 
round the lower part of the vat, that the whey may drain (b 
perfectly from the cheefe as that not the Icaft particle of it 
may remain* 

I am perfuaded as good cheefe might be made in other 
counties, if people would adhere to the Stilton plan, which 
is this : — They make a cheefe every mornings and to this 
meal of new milk they add the cream taken from that which 
is milked the night before ; this, and the age of their cheefes, 
I am almoft confident, are the only reafons why they arc 
preferred to others j for, from the nicdl obfervation, I could 

VOL. I. R 
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never perceive that their land was in any refpcA fiiperior to 
that of other counties. Excellent cream-chcefes are made 
in Lincolnfliire, by adding the cream of one mead's milk to 
milk which comes immediately from the cow ; thefe are 
prefled gently two or three times, turned for a few days, and 
are then difpofed of. Many people ^ve (kimmed milk to 
pigs, but the whey will do equally as well after cheefes are 
made from this milk; fuch cheefes will always fell for at 
lead two-pence per pound, which will amount to a hrg^ 
fum annually where they make much butter.— O^. 1 785. 



[^Bj/ Mr. Pryce, o/Sarum, then at RcnneJ] 

As the attention of the Society is particularly dire£lcd to 
fome dairy counties, it may not perhaps be unacceptable, if f 
fend you an account of the method of making the famous Par- 
mefan checfe. — At ten o'clock in the morning, five brents and 
a half of milk, each brent being about forty-eight quarts, were 
put into a large copper, which turned on a crane, over a 
flow wood-fire, made about two feet below the furface of 
the ground. The milk was (lirred from time to time; and, 
about eleven o*cIock, when jud luke warm, or confideraUy 
under a blood-heat, a ball of rennet, as big as a large wal- 
nut, was fqueezed through a cloth into the milk, which was 
kept ftirring. This rennet was faid to have been purchafed 
of a man at Lodi, famous for the compofition; but that it 
was principally made of the fame part of the calf as we ufe 
in England for that purpofe, mixed up with £dt and vine- 
gar: it appeared to me to be alfo mixed with old checfe. I 
much doubt whether there was any great fecret in the com- 
pofition : but it feems to me, that the jufl proportion of ren- 
net is a matter of confequencc, which is not in gpneral fuf- 
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iidently attended to. By the hdp of the crane, the copper 
was turned from over the fire, and let (hnd till a few minutes 
pad twelve; at which time the rennet had fufficiently ope- 
rated. It was now (lirred up, and left to fland a (hort time, 
for the whey to feparate a little from the curd. Part of the 
whey was then taken out, and the copper again turned over 
a fire fufEciently briik to give a (bxxigifli heat, but bdow 
that of boiling. A quarter of an ounce of (affiron was put 
in, to give it a little colour; but not fb unnaturally hi^ as 
fome cheefes in England are coloured; and it was well ftirred 
from time to time. The dziry -man (this is not women's 
work in Italy) frequently felt the curd. When the finall, 
and, as it were, granulated, parts felt rather firm, which was 
in about an hour and a lialf, the copper was taken 
firom the fire, and the curd left to fall to the bottom. Part 
of the whey was taken out, and the curd brought up in 
a coarfe cloth, hanging together in a tough ftate. It was 
put into a hoop, and about a half-hundred weight laid upon 
|t for about an hour; after which the cloth was taken off, 
and the cheefe placed on the Ihelf in the fame hoop. At the 
end of two, or from that to three days, it is fprinkled all 
over with fait: the fame is repeated every fecond day, for 
about forty to forty- five days ; after which no ftirther at- 
tention is required. Whilft falting, they generally place two 
cbeefes one upon another ; in which ftate they are (aid to 
take the fait better than fmgly. 

The whey is again turned into the copper, and a fecond 
(brt of cheefe is made; and afterwards even a third fort, as 
I was informed ; — a piece of ceconomy which I have not 
known prailifed in England. — Ja*!, 1793. 
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General Hints relative to Agriculture. 
[Anonymous.] 

THE low lands in mod counties are befl adapted for 
pafturc. The grafles moft natural to them are better 
kinds than in elevated ground. Thofe which, from being 
iituated along the fides of rivers, are moft rich and leaft 
liable to be affedled by drought, (hould never be ploughed, 
unlefs for hemp, flax, or cole, [rape.] For com will 
fudain drouglit better (even on high lands) than grafs of any 
I^ind worth (landing for hay. Lands that are moderately 
fituated with rcfpeft to height and water, are beft for com; 
but fuch lands ought alfo to be laid down to grafs once in 
ten or twelve years, or oftener. 

Of all the articles in trade, none is ib valuable as cohl 
It is a commodity of all others the moft important. A na- 
tion that fupplies another with com, makes that other pay 
her labourers, and contribute to the increafe of her wealth and 

power. Wherever agriculture flourifties in the grcateft 

perfedion, it is generally carried on to more advantage by 
tenants, tlian by the owners of lands. But where Agricul- 
ture is little underftood, and badly pra£lifed, it is generally 
beft carried on in large farms, and by the owners. Itti- 
provements muft firft begin among men of property, who 
have large farms j the tenants of fmall farms cannot run rifl* 



On Vegetation and the Food of Vegetables, 

[Bj Major Velley.] 

N the feventh page of the " Outlines of Agriculture,*' 
Dr. Hunter thus expreffes himfclf : — " I lay it down as 
*' a fundamental maxim, that all plants receive their principal 



I 
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^^ nourUhment from oily particles incorporated with water, 
^^ by means of an alkaline (kit or abforbent earth." Having 
fupported this hypothefis by various aipimcnts, he nodces 
a preparation as follows : * 

One drachm of Ruflia pot-a(h dlflblved In two ounces of 
water, then add two fpoonfuls of oil: — p. 19. 
This nuxture, the author aflerts, " is adapted to all the 
purpofes of vegetation." 

Pleafed with the information, I determined to give the 

faired trial to the experiment, and chofe a piece of ground 

which was frefh, and had not received any manure. In this 

I made fix contiguous beds. I then marked out in each 

bed one hundred and twenty-eight fpots, four inches afunder 

every way. In the firft bed I planted the lame number of 

barley feeds, which had been deeped three days in the above 

mixture. After this, I planted in the fame manner, and in 

the adjoining bed, the fame, quantity of feeds dry 2nd noi 

Jieeped\ but before the foil was clofcd upon them, I poured 

into every hole two thirds of a drachm of the faid compofition 

— a quantity fo fmall as fcarcely to fill a tea-fpoon, and which 

could not hvfi been fuppofed to produce any vifible effec)^. 

I then planted in the third bed the fame number of feeds in 

their natural (late, unprepared and without any compofition. 

The following obfervations I made with great accuracy : 

The feeds which had been deeped did not make their ap^ 

pearance fo foon by eight or nine days as the grain which 

liad been planted without any preparation : and thofe feeds, 

upon which the mixture had been poured^ continued y?/i/ 

longer in the ground, infomuch that I thought they had 

been entirely dedroyed; at lall, however, they came up, 

though but fparingly, and lefs in quantity than thofe which 

had been deeped ; — ^but both forts were far lefs productive 

than thofe which had been totally unprepared. The lad 
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produced near double the quantity to the next bcft, as ap- 
peared from the accounts of the relative produaions of the 

different beds- 1 repeated the fame experiment with oats, 

in the fame manner as befoie dated, in every refpeft, and 
planted them in the three adjoining beds: and it was fingular 
enough to obferve the fame eScQis prccifely as to the time 
of their coming up, and of their ripening, as well as with re* 
gard to their produce, which 1 had before remarked in the 
barley. In both inftances, tlie unprepared grain was much 
more forward in its appearance and (late of maturity, as alio 
much more abiindant, than either pf the other two. 



» '■ 1 



[By Mr. Wimpey; June 1782.J 

^are ijl. Suppofing the opinion to be true, which almoft 
univerfally prevails, that arable land^ after having borne a few 
crops, mud remain fome time/ailow before it is fit to pro- 
duce the fame courfe of crops again ; Whence proceeds the 
ncceffity of fuch fallowing? idiy. Does the earth by the 
growth of vegetables lofe any panicles neceflary for future 
vegetation ? 

That the earth, by the growth of vegetables, is ej^ha\ifled 
of thofe principles which are neceflary to future vegetation, 
is abundantly manifeft from the univerfal experience of man- 
kind. All foils become weaker and poorer in proportion to 
the crops they have borne. This is not a matter of mere 
opinion, for the moft fertile foils have and may be n)afle 
unfertile by conflant cropping, and the pra(Sllce of all ages 
and countries fully evince the fame; therefore the true an- 
fwer to this queftion is, that vegetables dp take from the 
earth they grow in the partides nccieflary to vegetation, and 
confcquentiy a temporary barrenncfs may be inducefl by over 
or a too long continued cropping. 
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But thou^ it IS certain, that ricb or fcrt3e hnd vkxj be 
rendered unfertile or barren by cxtiav^mt and u uir iCwi JJr 
cropping; it does notfbOow thatfdlowing is ^Mblmely oe« 
ceilary to refiore its fertility, becaufe the £une end may be as 
effeSually anTwcrtd by other means. Fallowing may be 
neceflary to clean the ground, and dcftroy the weeds which 
flothorbad hufbandry may have occafioned, and which per- 
haps could not be eafily extirpated by any other means; butil 
cannot be neceflary to reftore fertility, unle&m fiich fitoadons 
as proper manure cannot be obtained but at prices too exor- 
bitant for the produce to repay with profit. AraUe hnd may 
be fo fituated and drcumftanced as to admit of no a mend m ent 
from manures} as when they are fiir diflant from towns, and 
deftitute of marie, lime-done, chalk, and every tlm^ diat 
is known to renovate the fertility of exhauAed and im- 
poveri(hed land. Here then the only reiburce isfalbmng^ 
and the necefltty of it proceeds, firft, from the prindpiet or 
.partides neceflary to the growth of vegetables being ex- 
hauAed by preceding crops ; and fecondly, by the want of 
manures neceflary to reflore and replenifli the foil with diofe 
principles which the preceding crops- had deprived it of and 
carried off. Here, indeed, a very interefting and import- 
ant queffion may arife: How, or by what means, can land 
lying fallow or unoccupied have thofe partides neceflary to 
fertility reftored? That fallowing has this benefidal eflfe£t 
cannot be denied, becaufe all experience bears indifputaUe* 
evidence to the truth of it. The tSe£k is univerfally adu 
mitted, but the caufe is the great defideratum. The atmof- 
phere is the great repofitory, the grand magazine, which 
contains the fertiliung principles, and it is from that great 
and inexhauftible fource that all the benefit of Mowing is 
derived. But pulverization is abfoiutely neceifary to prepare 
the foil for the reception of thofe particles; for earth in its 
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natural compact (late admits nei.t}ier rain^ (bow, dcw» oor 
any of thofe finer and more fubtilized particles Yrhich art 
continually floating in the air, defcend with them to the h 
earthy and are carried off in tlie dreams they form on the |i 
furface, together with fuch other particles as they take up 
and arreft in their way. So that rain, fnow, dew^.&c.- 
which fmk into, and are imbibed by, a weU^ultivatod ibil, 
and enrich the fame ^ rather impoverifti a compact (oil, by 
carrying off thofe adventitious particles it may happen to have 
on its furface, together with thofe that defcend with diem 
from the attnofpherc^ That is, land well cultivated and 
pulverized is conftantly enriched arid improved by thcwea- 
tfier; while that wliich is neglected not only receives na be- 
nefit from the atmofphere, but is liable, to have what little 
chance has beftowed upon it, wafhed away by hafty AkW^^ 
and lieavy rain, wliich cannot penetrate the obdurate fai£^^. 

^ejiion 3A What ^re thofe particles that are nccci&iy 
to vegetation f • . ' 

The purport of this queftion I underftand to be^ Of '^'^ 
nature or conftitutioii are thofe particles which enter *^ 
the eflence of plants, affimilate with it, and increafe ^ . 
bulk; or, in other words, which feed and fupport plan^^ 
every ftage of their growth, from their firft embrio fta^^ 
that of maturity, or highefl flate of pjerfefiion ? 

The daily practice of every hufbandman clearly (hJ^**^^ 
that thofe fertilizing particles (of whatever they confifl) , 

tp be found in every article of the vegetable and ani^^^^ 
kingdom, that is capable of fermentation, and diifolutior* -^ 
putrefa£lion. The dung- heap, which is a promifcuouso^^^^^^^ 
bination of thefe fubftances, when in the highefl fhtc ^ 
putrefcence, is perhaps the ftrongeft and mofl efficacious ^ 
any general manijre. Were this to be bad in quantities equ^ 
to the farmer^s wi(hes, at a moderate price, his fieUs might 
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tile. It is a matter perfeflly uninterefHng to 
farmer, by what name the philofophical chy- 
1 thofefenilizing principles. They may be oils, 

water, earth, fome or all combined together. 
Jge of this is of no importance to him. He is 
eed to chymical analyzation, but he is perfef^Iy 
ith the grofs fubftance in which thofc particles fo 
reftore fertility to his cxhaufted fields, are to be 
experience has taught him the bed feafon, and 
ial method, of applying them for the benefit of 
This may be called the natural means of pro- 
hulum or food of plants, as properly as giving 
/, or liay to a horfc. But there are other means 
foils, which communicate none df thefe particles 
ceflary to the fupport and growth of plants, 
)prehend, confidered as a manure, is chiefly to 
for its mechanical properties > for neither in its 
Jte ftate doth it contain any of thofe nutritive 
ffary to the growth and increafe of bulk in plants, 
e ftates and under fome circumftances is fo very 
ling from lime in other dates and under other 
s, that unlefs its condition be "pretty accurately 

is fcarcely poffible to treat intelligibly about it. 
it is th^ftne qua non of fuccefsful praftice; with 
ain heavy expence, attended with no advantage. 



I ingenious writer, in another letter on the fame 
; — A gentleman's gardener keeps no account of 
ofs for his mafter. His intereft often depends 
cxlnefs of his crops, and his credit always upon 
le and beauty of his fruit, &c. but it is noobjeft 
hether a cucumber or a pound of potatoes (land 
five farthings or five (hillings ; or whether a melon 
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or a pine-apple cod him a penny or a pound. His ambidoo 
is to excel. The pleafure of making computations, and the 
advantages attending them, he fagacioufly leaves to thofe 
whom it may more nearly concern. However, (houM «e 
enquire into the foundation and fupport of Iiis art, it would 
appear that his principal dependance is upon oianure, for till 
his foil is rendered fertile, his art and his labour would be 
fruitlefs and vain. Surely it is no argument, that proper 
manure will not reftore fertility to an exhauded and dcfailj-> 
tated foil, becaufe it will not produce fimilar efieds in tho6 
which have been already drenched and furfeited with too 
much. A gardener is generally profiife in the ufe of duogi 
as long as he finds it will force his crops; but the time will 
come* when by this means the foil will become fo neb, fight^ 
and porous, that it would bear nothing but a mufhroom or 
a fungus, a pompion or a gourd. 

Let a fertile foil continue to be planted with any one kind 
of grain whatever, till its (Irength be exhauded, and no longer 
capable of bearing that particular grain, it will be fbood 
equally incapable of producing a crop of any other kind 
which requires an equal degree of fuftenance. ShouUa 
fertile field be fown firft with wheat, then with barley, thcB 
with oats, and then with rye, it would be found fuch fidd 
would bear neither turnips nor clover, till its fertility ^w» 
reftored cither by manure or by fallowing. The true con- 
clufion therefore is, if land be exhaufled, whether by the 
growth of one particular kind of plant, or of many kinds in 
fuccefflon, its fertility muft be reftored before it can bear a 
profitable crop of any other kind of vegetable, though it had 
not been planted with it for an age before. 

The animal and vegetable kingdoms fcem to be the mu- 
tual fupport of each other, with this difference only; the 
btter is abfolutcly neceflar)' to the fupport of the former, but 
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the former not to the latter, it having arefourccAwithin itfelf, 
and can fubfift without it, though evidently not to equal 

ad^^/^antage. All fertile foils contain particles neceifary to 

th^ growiPof vegetables. All vegetables in their growth 
ne^reilarily take from the earth as many of thofe par- 
ticles as are ufeful to their growth and fupport; by which 
m^^ans the moil fertile foil will in time become poor — that is 
to lay, when it is exhaufled, or nearly exhaufted, of fuch 
neo^cflary particles. But thcfe neceffary particles may be 
fupplied, and fertility reftored, by the growth of more vcgc- 
tal>]es, provided the crop be not taken off from the land it 
:^v on, but fuffered to remain upon it, or mther at a proper 
of its growth ploughed into it. 



[% Mr. Wimpky; Dec. 1785.1 

Various are the opimons of the learned concerning this 
tter. Some fuppofe the food of plants to be water; fome 
; others air, nitrous falts, oil, &c. &c. perhaps all of 
wide enough of the mark. It muft be confcfled, we 
ow nothing of the eflencc of things. We are not endued 
'^^ith faculties equal to the curious refearch. Things are 
wn to us by their properties only. 
The principles of vegetation, and the means by which it 
*y be promoted in the moft fuccefsful and beneficial man- 
'-% may be fitly divided into three general heads, and dif- 
^**cj^i(hed by the terms mechanical^ chemical^ and nutritive, 
mechanical includes every operation which tends to 
divide, and pulverize the foil ; whether it be by 
I*^o^ghing and harrowing, digging and hoeing, or by any 
r means whatever ; that being the mofl eligible which 
effb^ually performs the operation at the lead cxpence. 
ulverizing the foil may be truly confidered as the firft 
^*^ towards an improving vegetation 5 not as producing the 
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food or nourifhment of plants, but of putting the foil into a 
fit condition for receiving it. Chemical principles produce 
much the fame cfFcfls, but in a way we cannot fc^tfily> nor 
fo perfectly comprehend. • ^ 

There fecnis to be a natural relation, connexion, and de- 
pendence, between the animal and vegetable kingdoms. No 
part of the terraqueous globe that we know of,\hat is oc- 
cupied by living creatures of any kind, but is replete with 
vegetables- proper for their fuftenance and fupport ; and it is 
equally certain, that wherever vegetables grow and flourifli) 
it is itocked with animals in proportion thereto. 

It is not many years fmcc that a furprifing difcovery was 
made by that very celebrated inveffigator of nature Dr. 
Pries i'Li-Y, who clearly proved by experiment, that com- 
mon air, when become feculent and putrid by animal re(j)i- 
ration and perfpiraticn, fo us to be unfit for the common 
purpofes of life, is readily purified and made wholfome by 
the vegetable kingdom, which imbibes and abforbs thofe 
putrid fleams that arc fo deadly noxious to animal life, ivn 
what is mod furprifing, inllcad of growing fickly in fo im- 
pure an air as he expelled, he found the plants were invigo- 
rated, and their growth promoted thereby ; fo that they were 
more frefh, green, and healthy, than thofc which grcwia 
co.nmon v/holfome refpirable air. 

It is in the obfcrvation of every man, from the illitcratt 
occupier of a cottngc to the firft gardener of a prince, that^^ 
kinds of animal fubftances, when thoroughly digefted atJ^ 
corrupted, are the ftrongcft and moft powerful promoters ^^ 
vegetation. It is tliereforc undeniably certain, that animr^^^ 
fubftances contai:i thofe principles which are the real an 
genuine food of plants. It is abfurd to fuppofe their food 
earth, or water, or air, fire, or heat, or any one fimple cle- 
ment or thing whatever s but it is evidently a combinatiorT"^ 
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^^ |>rlnciples derived from animal fubftances by the chc- 

r^iftry of nature. It feems then, that as the animal king- 

^c>m is entirely fupported by the vegetable, fo is the vegeta- 
ble by the animal, and each is reciprocally the fupport of, and 
^ fupported by, the other. The matter of each is effentially 
^^e fame, each is indued with the principles of life and aug- 
^'^enlation, though appearing under very different forms; 
^awrh mutually tranfmutable into the other by tlie mere un- 
^Hifted operations of nature. — It is equally certain, that ve- 
getation may be promoted, without laying on any manure. 
The new or horfe-hoeing hufbandry depends entirely 
upon redpc'mg and pulvcrifing the foil. It cannot be rea- 
ibnably fuppofed, however, that the fpade and hoe, or plough 
and harrow, convey any fertilizing principles. Thefe ope- 
rations, which are found to render our lands fo furprifingly 
fertile when judicioufly performed, only prepare the foil for 
the eafy entrance of thofe fertilizing principles with which 
the atmofphere is abundantly replete. . 

It feems very evident then, that whether the hufbandman 
manures his fields from the dung- heap, or by ploughing ia 
green vegetables, or by duly expofing it to the unceafing in- 
fluence of the atmofphere; the principles of vegetation, 
which he beftows in either cafe, are effentially and fubftan- 
tially the fame : They all equally originate from putrid 
animal fubftances. — Manure imperfectly digefted, or ufed 
in too great abundance, often defeats the views and hopes 
of the planter; he may reap a great burthen offlrawand 
very little corn. The fame thing may happen from green 
vegetable manure, unlefs it be ploughed in time enough t6 
undergo a thorough fermentation, and at the laft ploughing 
be intimately blended with the foil. 

If my theory be juft, animal fubftance, from whatever 
fubjedl it is derived, or under whatever form it may appear, 
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when it is,peife<£tly digefted and putrified, fubtiliztd and be- 
come volatile, is the true, genuine, and fole alinient of phniii 
The dunghill, which confifts chiefly of animal excremati^ 
contains the greateft quantity of nutritive principles of mf 
fubflance wliatever of equal dimenfions, the constituent pam 
of animals only excepted. The dunghill, therefore^ b the 
greateft and mod powerful fertilizer of land; and could the 
farmer acquire as much of it upon moderate terms at he 
chofe, he might foon make his land as fertile as the dimte 
would admit, or he could defire. 

All land, whatever may be its temperature, may befir- 
tilizcd and improved by firequent ploughing and hgmowiq^ 
if they are well timed; but all land is not equally fuitabk t» 
the drill and horfe-hoeing culture; and fome, thou^ per- 
haps comparatively little, not at all fo. Hilly countries,iaiJ 
that is rocky or abounding with large loofe ftones,orthtf 
confifts of a ftrong, moid, adhefive clay, is not in gencnl 
fuitable to the drill culture; but the land that is not 
fuitable, I apprehend, bears no great proportion to dot 

which is. When land is exhaufted, quite out of tiW*i 

and overrun with the ftrong^d and mod noxious weeds* ^ 
is abfolutely ncceflary to eradicate them, to clean and p*^" 
vcrize the foil ; other wife the feed, whatever it may be, ni^^ 
as well be thrown on the highway, as fown in land in tl^ 
condition. Jt will readily occur to the reader, that thi^ 
not pofiible to be done in any mode of culture but <that 
planting in drills, and pulverizing the foil by ploughing 
horfe-hoeing the intervals during the growth of the 
through the whole fummer. 

Wiicat, turnips, lucern, and fainfoin, and indeed 
other kind of plant, when well fixed and eftabliflied in t^^ 
ground, may be greatly promoted in their growth by cr I 
difcrcet ufe of the hoc-plough; but previous to the ufc ^ 
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this inftrutnent, they mud have arrived to a certain (bige of 
their growth, otherwife the hoe-plough would entirely dif- 
place and totally dedroy them. 

Turnips, lucern, fainfoin, clover, and many others, are 
very precarious articles-, even when fkill has been ufed, and 
great pains taken, to infure a crop. Land is fometimes 
fowed with turnips three or four times to no purpofe, and 
many other crops frequently mifcarry through circumflances 
which human fagacity cannot forefee, nor human prudencar 
remedy. — The bed means to guard againft fuch a difappoint- 
ment, when any of thefe articles are to dand for a crop in 
the place they are fowed, is thoroughly to cleanfe the 
ground, duly break, divide, and pulverize the foil, and drefs 
it with a well-prepared artificial compod, which, if the fea- 
fon fliould not prove fmgularly unfavourable, would mod 
probably give a degree of vigour to the young plants, which 
would totally defeat the ravages of the fly. 

A plentiful crop of turnips, or of artificial grades, is a 
matter of very great importance to a farmer who has a large 
ftock of cattle to feed; it therefore merits his mod ferious 
Attention, how and by what means he may render the growth 
of thofe articles more condant and certain, which in the com- 
mon courfe of pradice are very precarious, and not to be de- 
pended upon. For this purpofe I would advife him to keep 
twenty, thirty, or fifty loads (the quantity proportioned 
to the extent of his farm) of a good compod always by 
him, ready prepared, to be ufed as occafion may require. 
This may be done at a very moderate expence in the fol- 
lowing manner: — Of a field that is conveniently fituated, 
plough and harrow the head-lands, till the foil be well divided 
and in fine tilth; then take a cart-load, or forty budiel^, of 
good drong well-burnt lime, fredi from the kiln, and place 
it in little heaps, about a bu(l)el in each, along the middle of 
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the faid head-lands, about four feet diftant firotn each other. 
l^his done, with a (hovel cover the heaps of lime with four 
or five times its quantity of pulverized earth, and pat it down 
clofe with the back of a (hovel, fo as to exclude both the nun 
and the air. In a few days, the mcnfture of the earth wiU 
have di(rolvcd the lime, and reduced it to a powder. A 
workman, however, (hould from time to time inijped the 
heaps, for they will foon begin to heave and fwell, and have 
hrge fKTures in them, which muft be carefully filled up by 
having more earth thrown upon them, and patted down 
clofe. This muft be repeated as often as occafion may re- 
quire; for rain would caufe the lime to run into a kind of 
irreducible calx, and the air would rob it of its fertilizing 
quality, as it is well known it does of its medicinal virtue* 
When the lime is perfeilly reduced to a powder, the earth 
and lime muft be chopped down with a fpade, and tntimatolf 
blended and incorporated together. This is moft conveni* 
cntly done in form of a long bank or ridge, in the middle of 
which a large furrow or opening muft be made, fufficient ta 
receive (ive cart-loads (forty bufhels each) pf good fit [fk 
dung; then the earth and lime muft be thrown over the dang 
fo as to cover the whole. In this manner it muft lie fomc 
months, or till the dung is in a ftate of di(rolution, which it 
will foon be by means of the lime. When arrived to this 
ftatc, it muft again be turned over, and incorporated as inti- 
mately as polTible, and then formed into a heap to be kept 
for ufe. Earth, lime, and dung, thus managed, conftitute 
an undluous faponaccous mafs of great fertility, and pcrtap* 
this is the moft beneficial method of riianuring with liinc of 
any in ufe. 

We will fuppofe the land we have to cultivate is i^ *^' 
nature rather poor and unfertile, and rendered more fi^ ^ 
being too frequently cropped, and its culture negledlcd^ ^ 
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confequently overrun with the word kind of weeds; the 
queflion is, what mode of culture will bring fuch land into 
proper tilth, and produce a profitable crop at the fame time 
with the lead expence ? To anfwer this purpofe, I have 
already obferved, the crop muft be planted in rows, with in- 
tervals fufficienily wide to admit the free ufe of the hoe- 
plough whiUl the crop is growing, as often as the growth 
of the weeds requires it. This will be three or perhaps 
four times, in fuch foul land, during the courfe of the fum- 
rner. For this purpofe I know only of three or four arti- 
cles which will by any means anfwer. Thefe are, the dif- 
ferent fpecies of cabbage plants, beans, potatoes, and per- 
haps peafe. I have tried carrots, parfnips, turnips, jumip- 
rootcd cabbage, lucern, fainfoin, and every fort of grain, 
but without the leaft fuccefs ; for in fpite of every effort, the 
weeds baffled all attempts, and deAroyed the young plants 
that arofe from feed, before the hoe- plough could be intro- 
duced. Cabbages, beans, and potatoes, were all the articles 
that afforded a profitable return. 

A field planted with potatoes following a crop of beans, 

if duly cultivated with the hoe- plough, harrow, and plough 

with a double mould-board, would reduce almofl any foil 

to a perfeft tilth. , The intervals might be prepared in 

good time for a crop of wheat, and the feed drilled in, if 

convenient, before the potatoes were taken up. 

Rain, hail, fnow, dews, hoar-froll, and all the exhalations 
^vhich occupy the atmofphere, fink into and ?re abforbcd 
by the earth,, when it is kept in a loofe, light, pulverized 
ft^te; whereas the fame principles on a compa£l hard foil 
*"«ach no farther than the furface, and are exhaled by the fun 
arid wind, with little or no benefit to the foil they fiUl on. 

VOL. I. s 
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On the great Fertility of apiece 0/ Ground at Wantage 
[By Mr. Pryce; Jan. 1783.] 

I Was told by the owner, that previous to his purchafing 
this field, twenty-fix years ago, it was fown with barky 
five years fiicceflively. He then planted it the firft year with 
beans, and it produced twelve quarters; next with wheat, o^ 
which it produced fourteen quarterrs. It has been Town 
perpetually every year fince, except one, when it was hid to 
clover, of which it was computed feven tons were mowicd; 
^fter which the hay-grafs was let for five guineas. Other 
years it has produced of boiling peafe ten quarters, of barley 
twenty quarters, and of white oats twenty-five quartoi' 
their rceafure nine gallons to the bufliel. , 

Although this ground has been fown perpetually every \ 
year, except the one year above-mentioned it has never been 
manured more than once. It had then a thin dunging for 
wheat; which grew fo rank that it was of little valoe. 

The foil is a blackifli loam, from fourteen inches to Arte 
feet deep, on a ftratum of fandy ftone, which the country 
people compare to fuller's earth. This ftone falls to piece 
in the air; but does not crackle in the fire, diflblve in water, 
or effervcfce with vinegar. An experiment was madefcvcral 
years ago, of planting beeches in the foil alone, and oAcrs 
in the ftratum alone without any foil ; which laft flouriiW 
much, and outgrew the other. 



':lucries proposed by the Board of Agriculture^ ^^ 

mostly answered by Mr. Thomas Parsons. 

• 
I. ^X THAT effedt, in your opinion, has the earth, ^ 

^ ^ promoting the growth of plants, and bring** 

them to perfection ? Is it of any farther fervice, than to 

keep the plants fteady and upright, and to contain at 1^ 
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fome part of the nourifhment on which they live?- 
jI. The earth is a bafis for fupporting the plant, and for 
enabling it to aiTume and preferve a proper pofition. And 
it is the bed vehicle for equally diftributing to the fibrous 
roots that quantity of water which the plant requires for its 
growth; the abforption, by means of the root, being the ge- 
nmi mode whereby fuch growth is promoted. The earth 
^o admits the folar rays, imbibes warmth, and confequently 
communicates that warmth to the root. It moreover allows 
the accefs of air to the root. 

2. Are there any plants, which will grow perpetually in 
the &me foil; and what are they ? A, Timber and fruit- 
trees, the common herbage of padures from time immemo- 
rial, the natural turf upon downs and (heep- walks. Gardens 
fuffer but little change of foil ; conAant motion, and a fmall 
addition of manure, ^fFecSing every thing. 

3. Of what is a foil deprived, when it is faid to be ex- 

haufted? A. Of no fenfible chemical quality whatever 

inherent in the foil. Suppofing a thin foil to be burn-baked, 
When firft broken up, and by a courfe of crops to be ex- 
baufted, let a good dreffing of vegetable a(hes be given it, and 
I Ihould expedl it capable of a fimilar courfe. The alkaline 
obtained by the operation at firft may be totally loft ; but that 
^ot being originally in the foil, the foil is, by the crops it 
^ears, reduced to its original ft ate, and may be fupplicd by a 
^cfli quantity. In various inftances, analogy may be pre- 

I, tho' circumftances vary ; as fome lands n^ay require 
calcareous, an acidulous, or ammoniacal manure, inftead of 
alkaline. Adventitious qualities may be communicated, 
^xhaufted, and reftored, the inherent character remaining. 

4. What do you fuppofe to be the compofition of the 

xnoft fertile foil? A. True original earth ; that produced 

Vsy a compleat put'refa£iion of animal and vegetable fubftanccs. 
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5. Do you fuppofe that a foil, in which there is no calca- 
reous matter, will produce grain or peafe in perfe<Sion ? 

A. Good garden mould, in which there is no perceptible cal- 
careous matter, will produce both in perfection. 

6. Whence is it, that calcareous foils are fo fiivourable to 

the growth of clover? J. From a drynefs peculiar to 

calcareous foils. I have often feen the fmall hop-clover thrive 
on the tops of walls, where the foil was merely the fcraping 
of roads, or pulverifed freeftone, and from its form incapable 
of retaining moifture. 

7. Muft not foils, in order to be perfeft, have the power 

of retaining a fufficient quantity of moifture? ->/. Moft 

aiTuredly. Different vegetables, however, require diflferent 
proportions of moifture, and confequently foils capable of 
retaining different proportions. 

8. What are the beft means of giving them that property ? 
— .4. By a due admixture of alkaline fubftances, if the foil 
be in fufficient quantity ; if not,' it ftiould be increafed. 

9. Are not foils of too porous a quality, fuch as thofe 
which confift almoft folely of fand or gravel, in a great mea- 
fure barren -, not only becaufe they hold no water, but alfo 
becaufe any manure put on them is foon carried down and 

loft, before it h:;s had time to operate ? yf. The pores of 

fi;ra\ cl are too minute to imbibe moifture freely, if at all. Yet, 
if trie ftratum be of confidcrable depth, the lower part will 
retain moifture; thus eringo and famphire often grow in fuch 
ftrara, zr.d heath in inland fituations. For cultivation, per- 
haps, a liberal fupply of a vifcid loam, approaching to the 
mrure of clay, mi^iht be advantageous; a bafis thus formed 
would fuppori tiie growih of fome kinds of vegetables, and 
their decay vvould increafe and improve the foil. 

10. Have you found it of fervice to change the feeds of 
planti, from one foil or climate to another i and why?« 
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Jtv From the aimoft univerfal adoption of the praflice, it 
fcems that experieiKC has fully juftified it. In the cafe of 
exotics that do not arrive to full perfedion in an alien cli'* 
iTiatQ, it does not fecm wonderful ; but in the cafe of natura- 
lized vegetables, I cannot explain it. 

11. What etfefl has the air in promoting the growth of 
plants, and bringing them to perfection ? A. By check- 
ing the too rapid growth, it renders the plant robuft and 
firm ; by its motioni it agitates the plant, and thereby con- 
tributes to its health, analogous to exercife in animds— ' 
canning off noxious effluvia from the foil, and putrifying 
Jeaves, and alfo the perfpirable exudation of the plant. 

1 2. Do you conGdcr pure air to be neceffary for that 

purpofe ? A. If by pure air be meant good atmofpherical 

air, undoubtedly yes. 

13. Do you fuppofe that roots, as turnips, potatoes, &C4 
extract nourilhment from the air by their (lems or leaves, 
and hence exhauA the foil lef9»than grain? Or do they fer-^ 
tilize land by the fubflances they throw off, and leave be-> 

hind them ? A. As far as air is a medium for light and 

humidity, they may \ but I think not from the air itfelf ^ 
and the greater proportion of foliage, the more benefit per- 
haps from light and aqueous vapour; but I am difqualified 
for explaining how thefe plants improve the foil, unlefs by 
their decayed leaves and (talks. 

14. Do not young trees thrive better, when their roots are 
near the furface, 'and not too deeply buried in the earth ? 
Would they thrive in heaps of (tones, which, it is faid, ha» 
been fucccfsfully tried in France? — -^A. I bdieve the affirm- 
ative is generally admitted. Stones are often placed under' 
math a young tree, to prevent a tap-root, and obliging it to 
extend its roots horizontally. Vines flourifh amongft (tones 
and rubbilh, but I recollect no other tree that does« 
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15. What cffeR has water in promoting the grovfUi of 
plants, and bringing them to perfe£lion?-— — y/. As I do not 
at prefent believe that one particle of fait, oil, or earth, is 
abforbed from without into the'conftitution of the plant, I 
confider water and light (but chiefly the former) as conftitu- 
ting its whole nounihment; in aid of which, foil, and air, 
and warmth are neceflary. 

16. What kinds of water are favourable, and what are 

injurious, to vegetation ? /t. In the floating countries 

the flrfl warm gufli from the fpring is preferred. Mineral 
and metallic waters arc injurious. 

1 7. Would not a tree, if exhaufted of its fap, perifti ?— — 
y/. Yes, and if the circulation be interrupted. 

18. What is theeffedl of dew upon plants; and to what 

extent is it favourable to vegetation? j/^ Perhaps it 

checks evaporation, favours fecrction, and by a grateful cool- 
nefs invigorates. I have never underAood but its utility 
was univerfal, unlefs we except plants not naturalized to 
our climate. 

ig. What are the efFefts of light and heat, in promoting 
the growth of plants, and bringing them to perfection ?— 
yf. Fruits moft expofed to the fun are the fiilleft coloured 
and the richeft flavoured. 1 conjedlure, that light improves 
or produces colour, and heat the flavour. From the general 
direction and appearance of trees, and their foliage, I think 
tliey are influenced by both; how that influence is exerted, 
is not eafily afcertained. 

20. Do you know of any plants railed totally in dark 
places ? Do they produce flowers or fruit in that fituatton ? 
— — /f. I have feen a fpecics of mofs like combed wool, in 
wine-cellars, but know nothin^; of its flower or frudlification. 

21. Is not light necefiarj' to give plants their proper colour 
and flavour? J, Fruits and flowers demonflmte this. 
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^2. Does not heatincreafe faccharine matter in grain, and 

in th?t rcipcSt bring plants to greater perfedion ? J. This 

fact feems to be well eftablifhed, from a long compariTon 
between cold and hot fummers, and the correfponding ftate 
of grain and fruit. 

23. Do not any feeds, which lie upon the fur&ce of the 

ground uncovered, perifh from the light and heat ? yf* 

They will fwell, and perliaps fend out an inceiTant germ or 
root ; but wanting a proper bafis, will exhauft themfelves 
and perilh. 

24. Do plants grow moft in the day or the night time ?— 
y^. I can only propofe an anfwer from general obfervation, 
having never critically attended to the query. My opinion is, 
that night is the period for increafing the firmnefs and rigidity 
proper for plants, that the hours of light are the time for en* 
larging the dime-nfions, and that the growth is in proportion 
to the continuance of light; other circumftances equal. 

25. What eflfecSl have manures in promoting the growth 

of plants, and bringing them to perfedion? J, When 

perfedlly reduced to pure mould, by applying to the roots a 
kind of earth free from all indurations, eafily communicative 
of the aqueous fluid, and eafily admitting the extenfion of 
the delicate fibres. Indurations, I conceive, to be the great 
evil to be guarded againft, with regard to moft plants in cul- 
tivation. Recent manure multiplies infeds, and poifons 
the roots. I believe much injury is occafioned by inattention 
to this cirumdance. I have known recent manure check 
vegetation to my vexation. 

26. What are the effeds of the different kinds of manures^ 
of which you have liave had experience ?——>/. Stable ma- 
nure, thoroughly rotted, is an addition of fine, foft, loofe 
earth; vegetable alhes abforb and retain moifture. Sand 
worked into the foil renders it lighter and hollower, hwour- 
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able to tap-rooted vegetables. My experience goes no farther. 
Calcareous additions may be friendly to plants zffeSdng a 
dry foil; but I wi(h for nothing in a garden of a calcareous 
or vitrified nature. 

27. What is the proper mode of application; mixing them 

with the foil, laying them in drills, or top-drefling? jf. 

By trcnching-in, if the manure be incompletely rotted, in 
order that by the next digging it maybe in a proper ftate for 
an intimate mixture witli the foil. Trenching-in is proper 
alfo for fowing, fome degree of warmth is excited, and it will 
be thoroughly rotted before the roots can reach it. 

28. Do thofe manures promote the growth of plants, by 
making the foil more porous and open for their roots, by 
exciting a fermentation in the foil, by affording nourifhment 

to the plant itfelf; or in what manner do they operate? 

^. The anfwer muft be matter of opinion; and it is my 
opinion, than animal and vegetable manures are in a proper 
ftate for improving the foil only when reduced to pure earth, 
and that they aflill vegetation,' as in anfwer to query i . 

29. Is it better to mix a great quantity of manures together 
into a comport, or to lay them on feparately ? y/. Conve- 
nience gives the preference to maffes of manure, and in large 
bodies the fermentation advances, and the diflblution of the 
fubftance^ follows much njore rapidly. 

30. Do you know of any practices by which tlve quantity 
of manure could be increafed ? J. Neatnefs in manage- 
ment would increalc it ; always pulling up and parin<y off 
weeds, from ditches, fences, and the fides of the roads, as well 
as thofe among the crops, would accumulate a ftock of fine 
mould when rotten. Soot, afhes, offal, urine, and ordure; 
every thing produced by man and beaft (hould conflitute the 
farmer's treafure. 
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31. What are the effects of dung and other manures, 
upon the tafte, flavour, and wholfomenefs of vegetables ?— • 
-//. If the dung be completely rotten, the effe6ls will be 
quickncfs of growth, fucculence, crifpnefs, and delicacy of 
flavour. Thus cucumbers in a frame are (in thefe refpeils) 
ftiperior to thofe grown on open beds ; and thus the pro- 
ductions of well-manured gardens are fuperior to thofe raifed 
in poor land and bleak fituations. Medical herbs raifed in 
the latter fituations will be preferable to thofe on better 
ground, becaufe a flow growth is favourable to the degree 
of their medical virtue. '^ 

32. What effects has the culture of the earth on the 

growth of plants, and bringing them to perfevStion ? 

y/. By frequent motion the internal parts are brought into 
ufe, the contexture is diiTolved, and the whole mafs fo com- 
minuted as to favour -the growth of the root, and fupply it 
with moifture. 

33. Do not young trees, when tranfplanted, grow better 
if the foil has been ploughed, or trenched, and thoroughly 

pulverized? -J. Adolt certainly; in a ftifffoil, with only 

a hole dug to admit ilie tree, the tree is generally flowin U s 
progrefs, and often flunted and mofly ; let the root have li- 
berty to run with eafc, and the branches would be better 
formed, and make greater progrefs. 

34. Is it not better for young trees, that potatoes, turnips, 
or other vegetables, (hould be raifed amongft them ; and how 
long fhould that be pradifcd ? J. Standards in garden- 
ground are generally more thriving, and more regular bearers 
tJian in orchard, where the foil is' never ftirred. 

35. Have you found any fubflances in the earth injurious 
to vegetation'; andofwhat nature are they ? A Except- 
ing a few vegetables, and until reduced to earth, I have 
found afhes of foflil coal hurtful. 
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36. What are the kinds of vermin in the foil, which yon 

have found hoftile to vegetation ? A. Worms at the roo^ 

the foft fnail to the young plant, caterpillars to grown vq|t> 
tables^ and the houfe-fnail, the wafp, and the common flyl» 
fruits, to which add the millepedes, earwig, and centipedes. 

37. Do you know of any mode of defboying them?— ^ 
>/. Avoiding recent manure, frefli lime, bottles for wa(ps and 
flies, a quick eye, and an a6llve hand, are the heft remedia 
I know. Diligence and cleanlinefs will do wonders* 

38. What are the kinds of infects in the air, which joo 

•iiave found hoftile to vegetation ? A. Infe&s intended 

here, are limited ufually to particular fpecies, or fimilarfpe- 
cies of plants. In the fly-ftate they propagate fuffideody, 
without fuppofing them to float in the air. The bloom of 
tlie apple, pear, and cherry, is very often injured, or deftro]^ 
by a fmall caterpillar at the heart; the egg of which was^I 
fuppofe, depofited in the bud in the preceding year. 

39. Have you difcovered any method of preventing thdr 

ravages, or deftroying them ? A. The hiftory of tliis m- 

fedt would afcertain the beft time for fmothering the titeS) 
which is a good pratS^ice ; the period of laying the egg is the 
time, were it known. 

40. What, in your opinion, is the caufe of the blight, and 

the means of guarding againft it? A. Blight is to mc an 

unintelligible word. Frofts in the fpring, at the period vfbcn 
the bloflbm is quitting the tender forming fruit, often d^ 
ftroy whole crops. I'hc firft tender opening leaf-buds art 
often deftroycd in the fame manner; a fecond effort being 
neceflary, the (hoots and leaves are very backward, and the 
tree, by the fevere check, much injured. Late frofts do nKH* 
injury to trees than I believe any thing befides. ShrivdW 
bloflbms and leaves form a receptacle for infeSs, and infeS* 
are often charged unjuftly with the crime. Frofts are, how- 
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wcr, deftru£tive of the infe^l tribes, but the larva of infeds 

iMlged fecurely by the parent are not eafily injured until they 

Cf^De into motion, when the fmall birds make great havock 

•Miongft them. Early blights mean, I think, the depreda- 

^on of worms (or rather caterpillars) in the buds, or the 

•ffcfts of frofts. 

^1. Are there any plants, or (hrubs, the fmell of which i$ 

^cftrudlive to infers? A, Elder, though preyed onitfelf 

F^y feme infers, is, I believe, injurious to others. Tobacco 
[-^^plied in powder is ufeful ; and the tobacco plant I have 
;r feen attacked by any. But fublimate (as in the me- 
lted tar) is the mod efficacious, where it can be ufed 
>»ithfafcty. 

42. Have you ever tried fumigating or other inftruments, 

for deftroying infects ; and how have they anfvvcred r 

^* General pratSice induces us to conclude, that the fmo- 
^Hering of trees by burning weeds is beneficial, by fuffoca- 
^Og infedls. 

43. Are there any means of increafing the quantity of 
? Are there any meariS of increafing the faccharine 

'^^ttcr in fruits ? Are there any means of increafing the fize 
^*^ fruits, without rendering them more watery? Are there 

*^y means of increafing the flavour of fruits? A. I am 

*^^t qualified to give fpecific anfwers to thefe queries \ gene- 
'^"y, however, a pure healthy foil will produce pure and 
*^ealthy vegetables, and vegetables fo charaderized will fupply 
^*^ mod perfciit fruit and feed. Thofe methods, therefore, 
^l^ich contribute to accomplifh the firft objed, will (allow- 
*^8 for difference of feafon) fecurc the ultimate object, 
*^perfect manures, partially putrified, often do injury to the 
wft crop. A fuper-abundance of water, as in water-mea- 
dow, will generally increafe the product greatly j but it is 
wubtful if the produii be fo replete with faccharine nouri(h- 
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ment as in other cafes. A depth of foil is very defirable in 
almofi all cafes ; efpecially where a large, tind particularly a 
lotig, root is wanted : and^ it is my opinion, that the ad-* 
vantage ariiing from fome manures is principally owing ta 
an increafe* of the foil. An enlargement of fruit, of the fame 
kind, will generally be attended with a lofs of flavour, or the 
feme quantity of flavour will be diff*ufed through a larger 
fpace, and therefore appear weaker, or more diluted ; as in 
golden -pippins, apricots, &c. 

' 44. Since the flowers of feveral plants are ufed in dying, 
ftich as the carthamus; or in medicine, fuch as the crocusi 
what are the methods of rendcrinir plants more prolific in 
flowers, or of increafing the number of flower leaves^ of 
parts ufed for dying, or in medicine.—//. Shade and too 
much moifture arc difcouraging to bloom. When in bloonii 
plants expend fafl, and need liberal fupplicsi but a fdl ra- 
ther dry is bed for multiplying the bloflbms. 



[Bt/ Mr. Smith, ClaphamJ] 

In 1754, my brother was aPStrafburgli, and feeing fomc 
Indian corn growing, he gathered an ear or cone, and pre- 
ferved it with the flag on it. It had lain by unregarded till 
laft year, when meeting with it, and the date, place, and time 
of growth being on it, i was induced to try if it would grow. 
Feb. 28th, 1788, I took fix grains, foaked iliem in water 
twenty-four hours, put them in earth in pots, and then in 
in a hot-houfe. In about twenty days they began to ap- 
pear, and four out of ^\x grew to about three feet liigh ; two 
produced the ear completely formed, a cone of which I fend. 
The pots, were taken out of the houfe the latter end of June, 
and the ears gathered the beginning of Odlober. Six other 
grains were planted in the garden without foaking^ but did 
not produce even figns of vcgetatingi 
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Of Clovers and different Species of Grass. 

ABerkfhire Farmer, who figns himfelf C. T. finding a 
crop of Oats laid down for graft in a very foul condi- 
tion, ploughed it up after harveft, gave it a winter fallow and 
fpring tillage: then, with another crop of oats, fowed fome 
of the beft grafs feeds he could get. By this means he pro- 
cured a plant of grafs equal to the bed meadow. 

Much converfation having palled concerning a remarkable 
fpecies of grafs at Orchefton St Mary, or Maddington, in 
Wiltfhire, the Secretary was dire6led to enquire, and received 
a letter from a gentleman of Dorchefter in anfwer : — 

" This grafs is found at Orchefton St. Mary, about nine 
miles from Salifbury5in a meadow belonging to Lord Rivers, 
now in the occupation of Farmer Hay ward. This meadow, 
being fituated on a fmall brook, is frequently overflowed, 
and fometimes continues fo a great part of the winter. It 
bears the greateft burthen in a wet feafon. 

" When I was there, it was too early in the fpring to make 
any particular obfervation on the blade, but the farmer's ac- 
count is as follows, viz. ' that it generally grov;s to the height 

* of about eighteen inches, and then falls and runs along the 

* ground in knots, to the length of fixteen or eighteen feet, 

* but that he has known inftances of its running to the 

* length of twenty-five feet.' 

** The meadow contains about two acres and a half. It is 
mowed twice in a feafon, and the average quantity is about 
twelve loads (tons) of hay the firft mowing, and fix the fe- 
cond ; though fometimes cons derably more, 'I he tithe of 
the meadow has been compounded for at nine pounds a year. 
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^^ The grafs is of a fweet nature; all cattle, and even 
cat it very eagerly. When made into hay it is exc 
and improves beads greatly. The farmer fays, his 
will eat it in preference to corn- mixed with chafF, when! 
are fet before them together. 

*^ Some of this grafs was fent to the Society at Noi 
fome ingenious members of which inform us, that they 
it is . a fpecies of the /fgrojiis Polymorpba oienDonedj 
Hudfon in his Flora Jnglicoy of which there are fievenl 
rieties. — Camden mentions, in his Briianma^ a grafs 
ing near the place where this is found, which he calls 
ing Dog*S'grassy and fays that " hogs were fed with it'* 



[Bi/ Mr. pRYCE.] 

On digging in the mod fertile fpot of the field mentii 
in the foregoing letter, we found, at the depth of bet 
and 4 inches, a bed of loofe flints, unmixed with 
and into which no roots penetrated. A like bed of flints 
found a foot below the furface, where the produ£l was 
a middle quantity; and in the mod barren part, we dug' 
a confiderable depth, and could find no flints at all.—' 
foil was alike in each place, a light hazel loam, fimilar to 
of the adjoining meadows. 

This meadow is mod produSive when covered with 
ter the greated part of the winter. This would gready 
jure common water-meadows; the fertility of which 
pends, in a great meafure, on the water lying on them 
a diort time together, and then being laid dry ; and it is 
productive where there is but little depth of foil, and the 
are nearcd the furface 
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PRINCIPAL ENGLISH GRASSES. 

\Bj/ J/r. Sole, of Bath.] 



Vfu&l Had. 
I. 
I. 



o. 



p. 
p. 

T. 



S. 



E. 



^ 



R. 



3-« 

7 

I 

I 

4- 
I. 

2. 

3- 
4- 

5- 
6. 

7« 
8. 

9- 
I. 

2. 

3- 

4*^ 

5- 
I. 

r. 

2. 

3- 

4. 
I. 



JEgilops Incurvoy 

Agrqftts fpica venti 

Caninay^ 

Capillarls - - - - 
Pumlla - - - - - 
Stolonlfera - - - 

Paluflris - - - - 

u^//^^ 

Minima - - - - 

y^r/j Criftata ------ 

Cxrulea ------ 

Aquattca - - - - - 

Cafpitofa 

Flexuofa - - - - - 
Montana - - - - - 

Canefcens 

Prcscox ------ 

CaryophylUa - - - 
Ahpecurus Pratenfts - - 
Agrejlis - - - 
Geniculatus - - 
Btdbofus - - - 
Monfpeltenfts - 
Ventricofus' - 
Antboxanthum Odoratum 
Arundo Phragmites - - - 
Calamagrojlis ' - 

Epigcios - - - - 
Arundo Arenarla - - - 
Avena Nuda - - - - - 



Sea Hard Graft. 
Silky Bent Grafs. 
Brown Bent Grafs* 

Fine Bent. 
Dwarf Bent. 
Creeping Benu 

Marfh Bent. 

White Bent. 

Dwarf Bent. 

Crefted Hair Grafs. 
Blue Hair Grafs. 
Water Hair Grafs. 
Furzy Hair Grafs. 
Purple Hair Grafs. 
Af ountain Hair Grafs. 
Grey Hair Grafs. 

Early Hair Grafs. 
Silver Hair Grafs. 
Meadow Fox-Tail Grafs. 
Fox-Tail of the Com Fields. 
Floating Fox-Tail. 
Bulbous Fox-TaiL 

Sand Fox-Tail. 

Panic Fox-Tail. 

Sweet Spring-Grafs. 

Comraon-Reed. 

Hedge-Reed. 

Small-Reed. 

Sea-Reed. 

Naked Oats, or Pillars- 
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Ufu 


HuJ; 










a. 




Fatua - - - - - 


- Wild-Oats. 


fF. 


3- 




Pratef{fis ' - - - 


- Meadow Oat-Grafs. 




4. 




Puhefcens' - - - 


- Hairy Oat-Grafs. 


U. 


5- 




Flavefcens - - - - 


. Yellow Oat-Grafs. 


X. 


6. 




Elatior' - - - - - 


. Tail Oat-Grafs. 




I. 


j?r/ztf Media ------ 


• Common Quaking-Grais. 




a. 




Minor ------ 


- Leas Quaking-Grafs. [Rye 




I.y 


Bromus Secalinus - - - - 


- Brome-Grafsy with feed lik 




a. 




Squarrqfis" - - ■ 


. Strutting Brome-Grais. 




3« 




Erebus - - - - - 


■ Upright Brome-Grafs. 




fi 




Arvenjts • 


• Com Brome-Grafs. 




4. 




Muralis - - - • 


. Wall Brome-Grafs. 




5* 


• 


Sterilis - - - - - 


r Barren Brome; or Brome c 
c Barren places. 




6. 




Giganteus- - - • 


- Tall Brome Grafs. 




7- 




Nemoralis' - - • 
Hirfutus S. 


- Wood Brome-Grafs. 

- Rough Brome-Grafs. 


L. 


T. 


Cynofurus Crifiatus 


. Crefled Dog's-Tail Grafi. 




a. 




Echinatus - - 


. Rough Dog's-Tail Grafs. 








Cxnileus - - ■ 


- Blue Dog's-Tail. 




I. 


Da^ylh Cytiofuroides - • 


- Smootli Cock's-Foot Grafs, 




a. 




Ghmerattis ' - • 


. Rough Cock's-Foot. 




I. 


Elymits Arenaritis - - • 


■ Sea Lyme-Grafs. 


F. 


I. 


Fejluca Ovifhi Fulgaris 7 
Tenuis, S. - 


Sheep's-Fefcue. 




/3 




VrStpara - - 


Viviparous Fcfcuc. 


B. 


2. 

i 

1 




Diiriufcula 

Fllifonnis Ma- > 
ritima S. ^ 


HardiHi Fefcue-Grafs. 
Fine-leaved Hard-Fefcuc.* 




3- 




Rubra - - - - - 


Reddifh Fefcue. 




1 
4. 




Cd7!ibrica - - - - 


Welfh Fefcue. 




5- 




Bromoidcs - - - - 


Brome-like Fefcue. 




6. 




Myurus - - - - - 


Capon's-Tail Grafs. 


E. 


7- 


/b^/zr. 


7 Fltdtaris - — - 


. Flote-Fefcue. 




--> 
P 




holiacea - - - - 


Spiked-Fefcuc. 


C. 


V 




Pratcnfis - - - - 


Meadow-Fefcue. 



There is another K\<z\z% called Ftfluca Duriujcula Mailima. 
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WwA 



D. 



N. 



M. 

A. 
G. 

11. 

II. 



Hud. 
8. 

9- 

lo. 

/3 
I. 

2. 
I. 

a. 

3- 

4. 
I. 

2. 

3- 
I. 

2. 
I. 
I. 

I- 

2. 

3- 
4. 

5- 
I. 

2. 

3- 
I. 

y 

2. 
I. 

2. 

3- 



Fejluca Elatior - - - 

Decuffibens - 

Pinnata - - 

Sylvatka - - 

Holcus La/uius - - - 

ilfb//// 

Hordeum Murinum - 

Pratenfc - - 

Marinum - 

Sylvaticu7n - 

Lolium Pcrenne - - - 

Pamculatum 

Temtdentuni - 

Bromoidei - - 

Melica Nutans - - - 

Montana - - ■ 

MeliwH Ejfujwn - - ■ 

Narduj StrUta - - - . 

Penicum Virida - - - 

Vertkllatuin 

Crufgalli - ■ 

Sanguinale- • 

Da^ylon - - - 

Phalarls Canaricnfis - 

Areturla - - 

Arundinacea 

PkUum Pratenfc - - - 

Nodofum - - - 

Panlcidatum - 

P<>^ Aquatica 

Pratenfts 

At7 Trivialis 

Palujhis 

Pr^longa «S. - • - 



- - Tall-Fcfcue. 

- - Heath-Fefcue. 

- - Spiked Wood-Ff fciia. 

- - \V(>od-Fcfcuc. 

- - Meadow Soft Grafs. 

- - Couchy Soft Grafs. 

- - Wall Barley-Grafs. 

- - Meadow Barley-Grafs, 

- - Sea Barley-Grafs. 

- - Wood Barley-Grafs. 

- - Ray-Grais. 

- - Paniculated Ray-Graf*. 

- - Darnel-Grafs. 

- - Brome-like Ray-Grafs. 

- - Wood IIoncy-Grais. 

• - Mountain Iloncy-Grals. 
. - Wild MiUet-Gnilk. 
. - Heath Mat-Grafs. 
. - Green Panic-Grai's. 

- Rough-Panic, 

- Loofe-Panic. 

- Cock's-Foot Panic. 

- Creeping-Panic. 

- Manured-Canary. 

- Sea-Canary. 

- Reed-Canary. 

- Meadow Cat's-Tail. 

- Knotty Cat's-Tail. 

- Branched Cat's-Tail. 

- Reed Meadow-Grafs. 

- Great Meadow-Grafs. 

- Common Meadow-Grafs. 

- Marfh Meadow-Grafs. 

5 Long Grafs of MaddingtOD, 
\ on SaJifbury-Plain. 
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UflM 


Hud. 






/. 


4- 


Pea Anguftifolia - - - 


• Narrow-leaved Meadow-Grafs. 




5- 


Btdbofa et Set ace a - 


C Bulbous Meadow-Grafsy and 
C Fine Meadow-Grafs. 


K. 


6. 


Comprejfa - - r ■ 


- Comprefled Meadow-GraA. 


r. 


7- 


Annua ------ 


. White-Meadow, or Sufiblk Gr, 




8. 


Maritima - - - - 


• Sea Meadow-Grais. 


I. 


9- 


Rigida ^ 


. Hard Meadow-Grafs. 




10. 


Loliacea - - - - . 


C Sea Hard Mcadow-Grals, Fen 
t Meadow-Grafs. 




I. 


.S//p^ Pennata* - - - • 


- Feather-Grafs. 




I. 


Triticum Repens - - • 


- Couch, or Dog*s-Grafs. 




3. 


Caw num. - 


- Bearded Dog's-Grafs. 




■ 

3- 


Junceum r 


- Sea Couch-Grais. 



Explanation of the above Scheme. 

Ufus* — ^The column denominated ujus fJ:ews what grafles arc 
ufeful in agriculture; and the rank of honour which each grafs is en- 
title" d to, is denoted by Italick capitals in alphabetical gradation. 
For inftance, if it be required to know in a minute which .is the 
noblell of all the grafles, look for A, Poa Pratcnfis. For the woift 
of thofe fit for cultivation, fee Z. Phieum Pratcnfe ; and fo of the 
rcil. Thofe marked with RcT?icin capitals, denote fuch graflles ai 
hold an equ:il rank in goodncfs with their correfpondent italick ca- 
pitals; but are unlit for cultivation on any ground, but what is fre- 
quently under water, being fen-grafl^es. And thofe which have no 
capitj.ls prefixed to them, are to be undcrftood as trivial or ufelefs. 

Hud, — ^The column denominated Hud, denotes what grafs it is of 
Mr. Hudson, in his admirable work, the Flora Anglican zd edition. 
For inftance, 3. Agroftis Capillaris, means that it is the 3d Agrof- 
tis of his Flora. And v Agroftis Pumila, that it is the third variety 
of Agroftis Capillaris, which he has, with great propriety, ftiled 
PclyjKzrpha; for I have obfervcd that none of the feeds of any of 
his varieties under Polymorpha come up like the j^^arent j>lant; for 
the feed of Agroftis Alba came up andblowed, fomc Hke Siolonifera, 
and fonie like Capillaris; and feed of the Paluftris came up and 
tlowcd like Aiba and Stoionifcra. 
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The Flote Fefcue-Grafs is a moft excellent grafs, and what 
cattle are fo fond of, as often to endanger their lives in getting 
at it; as it always choofes water with a miry bottom to grow 
in, therefore cannot be cultivated. It is to this grafs we are 
indebted for our fine Cottenham cheefe ; the land all round 
Cottenham, in Cambridgefhire, abounding with this grafs. 
Mere and Cheddar cheefes alfo owe their fame in a great 
meafure to this grafs. 1 his is the Maddington long grafs 
of Mr. Stillingfleet. \It grows plentifully in the moors under 
Cheddar, Glafton, Merc, &c. we have it in ditches and oonds 
about Bathwick and Lyncombe, &c. — See Nos, 7, 90, 97. 

The Meadow Fef cue -Grafs is a very excellent grafs for 
cultivation, and yields to none, but Poa PratenftSy for merit; 
being fweet, luxuriant, and very quick in its growth ; afford- 
ing rich pafhire, and making good hay. It abounds in the 
rich meadows about Melklham, Laycock, and Chippenham. 

Ray-Grafs is an excellent grafs, both for paftureand hay> 
all forts of cattle being fond of it. Clean hay of this grafs 
is particularly preferable for race-horfes and hunters, for it 
does not affeft their wind, and blow them, as other hay docs; 
and notwithdanding it runs all to bents, yet the juice is fo 
concentrated in them, as to afford greater nouriftiment to a 
horfe than twice its quantity of common hay. 

The Reed Meadow-Grafs^ in its native foil, the fens of 
the ifle of Ely, grows to the height of fix feet. It is ufually 
cut when about four feet high ; when dry, they bind it in 
fheaves^ it generally undergoes a heat in the rick, which 
improves it. It is excellent fodder for milch cows — horfes 
are not fond of it. The inhabitants there call it fodder y by 
way of eminence; other kinds of coarfe hay being called 
Jiover^ i. e. c%arfejluff\ it is alfo called white^Uid^ drying of 
a white colour. 
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The Great Meadow^Grafs is the moft noble of all the 
grafles> agriculturally conlidered. Every thing that cats 
graft is fond of it ; it makes the very beft hay, and affords 
the richeft pafturc. All our beft meadows abound with it, 
particularly about Laycock and Chippenham. It moreover 
has this good qualification, of abiding in the fame ground 
evcrlaftingly ; whereas moft other grafles are for ever 
changing places. 

The Common Meadow-Grafs is a fine grafs, both for paf- 
ture and hay, yet very inferior to the Poa PratenftSy being 
apt to go off after mowing, and fuffer itfelf to be fupplanted 
by jtgrofiis Repens^ a much inferior grafs ftill ; bu^ manure 
and feeding keep this grafs in vigour, and prevent the piratical 
depredations oi y^groJiis> 

The Lotig'Grafi of Maddhigton^ on Salljlury-Plainy whole 
fame is fpread all over England, needs no eulogium here; 
but a§ it is differently defcribed by different authors, who all 
name different graffes, I (hall give my opinion of it. Farmer 
John Hooper, who now occupies the ground, accompanied 
me to the field, and gatliered thofe fpecimens here infertcd, 
which arc nothing more or lefs than irivialis ; and I am con- 
vinced, it is the ground itfelf, and not the kind of grafs, 
which conftitutes the vaft product taiked of. The foil itfelf 
rcfembles, as deep as I could penetrate with a long knife, 
(viz. eight inches) an old mulhroom bed; and the noted 
grafs, fj niucii taiked of, confifts of four forts j and is npt a 
peculiar grafs, as generally fuppofed. 

The four predominant graffes above alluded to are as fol- 
low: — iiril, of this, vvijich is the principal; and 2dly, of 
FloiC'lujcuc'y 3diy, Common Couch^ whofe root thrives pro- 
digiouily In this loofe rich foil, and which, perhaps, is the 
caufc of its fattening hogs, which no other field has the pro- 
perty of doing ; and 4tlJy, of JgroJlU Palujhis. 'I'hefe 
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four different grafles blow in four different months, wHch 
I take to be the reafon of every author defcribing a different 
grafs J for he who goes in May finds this Poa in bloom ; he 
in JunCy F/ote-Fe/cue; hem Jtdyy Couch-Grafs; and he who 
goes at Michaelmas finds Agroflris Palujirh. 

This ground being over-run by ftreams of water from the 
ftreet, farm-yards, &c. upon every downfall of rain, it is 
. rendered fo prolific as to bear four crops a year; and by the 
courfe of the water the grafs is kept couchant, and in that 
fpongy foil ftrikes at the joints, fo that it will creep a vaft 
length fome wet years. This laft May (1789) being very 
dry, it did not begin to creep before my vifit : thefe being the 
beft fpecimens Mr. Hooper and I could find ; but eight 
years ago I procured fpecimens, fix and eight feet in length, 
of Poa Trivialis. 



[By Rev. Mr. Swayne\ Sept. 15, 1781.] 

The parcels which accompany this contain a quantity of 
the fint Bent Grafs feed in the blade, and a little of the 
Crejied Dog's-tai/'y vvhicli, with what I have before tranf- 
mitted to you, complete a fmall collection of the grafs feeds, 
for which a premium has been offered by the Society for 
thefe three years paft. 

I remarked thofe particular fields and meadows where 
each fort grew in the greateft abundance. I picked fpeci- 
mens of each when in full bloom, and carefully compared 
them (being myelf but a novice in Botany) with the de- 
fcriptionsof the graffes given in Dr. Withering's Bota- 
nical Arrangement. I examined them in their growth from 
time to time, and, when ripe, attended to the gathering them 
with unremitting application* 
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The Annual Poa drops its feeds before they are dry, and 
to appearance before they are ripe. The utmoft care is 
therefore neceflTary in gathering the blades, without which 
very few of the feeds will be faved. It ripens from the 
middle of April to fo late, I believe, as the end of OQxha\ 
but moftly difappears in the middle of the fummer. 

The Vernal is difficult to colleil, owing to its being fur- 
rounded with taller grafles at the time of its ripening, and 
being almod hid among them* It was found moftly in 
the moid parts of meadows; very little of it on dry paftures. 
It flowers about the banning of May; and is ripe about 
the middle of June. 

^'hc Meadow Foxtail occurs in mod meadows, particu- 
larly near hedges. It flowers fomewhat later than the 
Vernal^ and is ripe the latter end of June. 

The Flote Fescue is found only in pools, wet ditches, and 
other very fpringj' places. Its feeds drop off with the leaft 
touch, before they are nearly dry. It flowers the latter end 
of May; and is ripe in June. 

The Great Poa aflfeds chiefly th6 dry parts of meadows; 
though it is to be found on moft good paftures. It is more 
retentive of its feeds than either of the grafles I have met 
with ; it may therefore be fufFered to remain till the flalks 
are quite dry. It bloflbms the beginning of June, and its 
feeds are ripe in July. 

The Common- Poa-y this I fliould rather call the Great Poa^ 
the flowering ftalks being of a much taller growth than the 
former; but this the Linnaean fyftem forbids. I have ob- 
ferved this grafs to grow in great abundance, even to the ex- 
clufion of almoft all other kinds, in thofe places in meadows 
over wliich the water has been conftantly flowing the whole 
winter. It flowers the beginning of June, though fome- 
times later than the former, and ripens the beginning of July. 
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The Shapes Fescue I apprehend to be the mnft 
grafs of all. It was obferved to grow and thrive on 
of all qualities and in all fituadons, from the driest upl 
paftures to the very moift parts of meadows. It flowers m 
June, and is ripe in July. 

The Meadow Fescue was found nniverfally in meadows 
and rich pa(hires; it is rather a coarfe grais. It flowers in 
June, and is ripe in July. 

The Tellow Oat abounds chiefly in dry paftures. It 
flowers in June, and is ripe in July, 

The Crejled Dog*s Tail is a very common grafs, aflre£Ung 
rather dry land ; and is the eafieft of the whole group to 
collect a quantity of feed from. It flowers in June, and is 
ripe in July. 

The Fine Bent flowers and ripens its feed the lateft of 
them all. It appears to be fond of moid ground. It re* 
tains its feed till full ripe, flowers the latter end of July, and 
is ripe the latter end of Auguft* 



Sundry Hints by different Correspondents i 

IN the year 1740, the Sieur De la Revere, at Paris, ob- 
tained a patent for making flannels, velvets, and other 
fhiff^s, of the cottony down of the Apocynumy or Dog's-bane. 
When I was in France about the year 1767, 1 faw fome of this 
manufadture, and found that it anfwered very weU, efpecially 
when a little wool was mixed with it before fpinning. I alfo 
found that this cotton had long been highly efteemed there 
for ftuffing eafy chairs, fettees, and ftools ; and alfo for quilts, 
which rendered them very light and warm, the down being 
very elaftick. The great quantities of this down or cotton 
which our hedge-rows produce every autumn, might be 
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applied to fome fuch ufcs in this country, as it appears to be 
of the fame kind as that ufcd in France. W. I. 



I am of opinion that crops of grafles, as well as grain, 
might be much improved, and the quantity coniiderably in- 
crcafcd, by a change of foil and fituation, or (in other words) 
by changing the feed. I fome years fmcc fowed a fmall field 
with marl pri^fs-fccd, which I procured from a gentleman in 
Kent, and the crop was much fuperior to that of another 
field fown with the fame kind of grafe which had been raifed 
in the neighbourhood ; although the foil, and the quantity 
of feed fown per acre were the fame. J. W. 



The following comppfition being an excellent colouring 
for pales, gates, rails, barns, and other outhoufe doors, &c. 
I tak^ the liberty of recommending it to your Society in 
particular, and to the public in general: — Melt twelve 
ounces of refin in an iron pot or kettle ; add three gallons of 
train oil, and three or four rolls of brimdone; and when 
the refm and brimftone are melted and become thin, add as 
much Spani(h brown, or red or yellow oker, (or any other 
colour you want) firft ground fine with fome of the oil, as 
will give the whole as deep a (hade as you like. Then lay 
it on with a brufh as hot and thin as you can. Some days 
after the firft coat is -dried, give it a fecond. It will prefervc 
plank for ages, and keep the weather firom driving through 
brick-work. W. T. 



As a proof of the furprifing advantages that attend the 
planting or fowing wheat in drills, and the immenfe faving 
of feed by that method, I beg leave to mention the following 
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tnftance, which fell within my own obfervation: — Some 
years fince, Mr. Wheatly, of Morden, In the county of 
Cambridge, planted an acre of land with wheat, leaving a 
foot fpace between every two kernels i the whole acre took 
up half a peck and one pint of feed, and the produce was 
thirty- nine bufhels. R. M, 



To a quart of turnip-feed add one ounce of brlmdone 
finely powdered, putting both into a bottle large enough to 
afford room to Ihake them well together every day for four 
or five days previous to fowing ; keep the bottle well corked. 
This has by long experience been proved never to foil in 
preferving fcedJing turnips from the fly. G. K. 



Monfieur de BrolTes, firft Prcfident of the Parliament of 
Dijon in France, finding that the infects called VVeevilshad 
got among Ibmc w'neat at one of his farms, tried almoft every 
method to get rid of them, but in vain, for his granaries ftiil 
sontinued iufefted with this voracious infect. • At length, 
being informed of a method to deftroy them, which was quite 
Cnople, and not expcnfive, and which had been praitifcd with 
fuccefs in the province of Poiclou, he fet about it in the 
following manner: — He got feme live lobHers, which he 
threw on the wheat that was infeficd, and In four hours 
time the weevils came out from all outs, dirpcrfuvr them 
felves over the walls in fucli numbers, tliar in iiinny places 
they were quite black with them; and by this means they 

were eafily deftroyeu. Thefmeli of lobftors, particularly 

if left till they (link, always proves fatal to thcfc int'ccis, and 
yet will not in the leaft afFcdt the com. Thir remedy (hould 
be ufedas foon as the weevils appear, or b'j;i;in ro make ncfls. 
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On laying dawn Fields to Grass \ the Kinds of Grassed 

most valuable^ He. 

THE latter end of Auguft, or the beginning of Sep- 
tember, is the beft feafon for fowiiig grafs*feeds, as 
there is time for the roots of the young plants to fix them* 
felves before the (harp frods fet in ; but if this (eafon profe 
unfavourable, they will do very well the middle of March 

following. If you would have fine pafturc, never few on 

foul land. Before fowing, lay the land as level and fine ai 
poflible. If your grafs-feeds are clean, ( which fhould always 
be the cafe) three bufliels will be fufficient per acre. When 
fown, harrow it in gently, and roll it with a wooden roller. 
When it comes up, fill up all the bare fpots by frefli feed, 
which, if rolled to fix it, will foon come up, and overtake 

the reft. In Norfolk they fow clover with their graflbf 

particularly with ray-grafs; but this (hould not be done, 
except when the land is defigned for grafs only three or four 
years, becaufe neither of thefe kinds will laft long in the land. 
Where it is intended for a continuance, it is better to mix 
only fmall white Dutch clover, or marle-grafs, with your 
other grafs feed, and not more than eight pounds to an actt» 
Thefe are abiding plants, fprcad clofe on the furfiicc, and 
make the fweeteft feed of any for cattle. 



[Bi/ J. B. o/S-'d, Essex.} 

A neighbour of mine underdrained a cold wet piece of 
land, and laid on it turf-earth digged from the borders of 
fields and highways, mixed with ftable-dung. In March he 
gave it a good ploughing, and fowcd it with Zealand barley; 
after the barley came up, he threw in ten pounds of the 
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rommon red clover per acre. The advantage of the under- 
iraining and manure were foon apparent. The barley was 
in exceeding fine crop, producing feven quarters per acre on 
in average throughout the field. The following fpiing the 
clover fhot early, and in the fummer proved a very firong 
crop. In May he turned in all his cattle, which by the loth 
of June had fed it oft quite bare ; he then took tlicm out, 
and let the clover ftand for feed. The fummer proving wet, 
it fucceeded well, and the average produce of tlic field was 
fevcn buflicls and a half per acre, the whole of which he fold 
at 39s. perbufhel — amounting to555l. 15s. 



[By Mr. Curtis.] 



Cow-Clover, or Cow-Grafs, are (I doubt not) the &mc 
plant; but Cow- Wheat belongs to a verj' different genus— 
the Melampyrus of Linnaeus. Thej'e are, growing wild in 
this country, two fpecies of clover, much refembling each 
other in fize, and in the colour of their bloflbms; the one is 
the Trefolium Pratense^ the other the Trefolium Alpejlre of 
Linnaeus. The former is the common broad-leaved clover; 
the latter, the long-leaved, or creeping-rooted clover; for it 
differs from the common-broad-leaved kind, not only in 
having longer and narrower leaves, but alfo in having a root 
not only perennial, but creeping. I know with certainty 
that the feed of the broad-leavod dover is fold in the London 
Ihops for the true Cow-grafs ; yet I have often fufpccJcd that 
the different name of Cow-grafs might originally have been 
given to the long-leaved fort, fitom its pofTeinng fomc qua- 
lities fuperior to the other; and its feed not havine been 
colle£led, the other has fupplied its place. Theiceds of the 
Cow- wheat are not to be had in any of the London (hops. 
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[Bj/ Mr, Wagstaff.] 

I conceive that Cow- Grafs, and Cow-Clover, have no 
fpccifick diftinfUon. All the grafles and trefoils [Trr/olia'} 
are almoft indifcriminately cropped in a certain ftate of vege- 
tation by every neat bead. Thefe diftinitions muft there- 
fore be arbitrary or local; as the Briza^ or Quaking- Grafs, 
is in fome counties called the Cow-Quake. ' • 

With rcfpcft to Cow- Wheat, it is unqueftionably the 
the Melampyrutn Arvcr.fe^ (purple Cow- Wheat) and has no 
affinity with either clover or grafs; but is a good food for 
cattle, and as fuch it has been divers times recommended as 
a fubjecft proper for cultivation. It is a fcarce plant, large, 
and bearing a fpikc of purple flowers, with numerous floral 
leaves of the fame colour. Its feeds when ripe have a near 
refemblance to wheat, from which circumftance, no doubt, 
it obtained its name. 



\^By Mr, Spooner.] 

The Guinea and Scotch grafTes, produced in the Weft- 
Indies, are of fuch great utility, that the prefervation of the 

flock there frequently depends upon them. The Guinea 

grufs appears capable of thriving in any fituation, in refpeA 
to climate and foil, and can bear the efFeils of dry or wet 
weather in a mofl remarkable manner. In wet weather it 
grows fo faft, that it may be cut once in a fortnight, and 
fomctimcs oftcncr, when the land which yields it is new or 
fertile. In dry, it is a long time before it withers, and, 
when rctluced thereby to fuch a flate as to feem totally de- 
fhroycd, will revive with a flight (hower in a very few hours; 
and w l;cn rain fnlls, though in fo fparing a degree as to be of 
little or no fcrvice to common paftures, it will occafion this 
to vegetate, and to be fit for ufe in a few weeks; nay, in fomc 
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fituations, not too mucli expofed to the heat of the fun, it is 
known to flourish, and derive ample fupport, from occafional 
dews only. It has, further, fo peculiar a quality of flocking, 
. that with very little care in its infancy it will overcome all 
other grafs and weeds ; and in ground full of ftones and 
rocks, though planted at very great dillances, at random, as 
the appearance of the foil admits, will fpread itfelf about them 
in a few months, and at laft cover them entirely. This 
grafs, when ready to feed, is from fix to eight feet high ; but 
it is generally fed upon, or cut, when only three or four. It 
agrees with all kinds of flock j and horfes, mules, and cattle, 
when turned out to feed upon it, will fatten fo faft, that the 
two former will be in good condition in a couple of months, 
or lefs; and the latter will become lit for the butcher in the 
courfe of three months. 

The cultivation of this grafs is very eafy, and attended 
but with little care, expence, or trouble. It is not imme- 
diately produced from the feed, but is previoufly planted. 
The land intended for it is generally made perfedly bare by 
hoeing, and holes are then dug thereon, from three to five 
feet diftance, varying in this refpect according to the quality 
of the foil i that is, if it be rich, the holes are to be made at 
a greater, and if poor, at a lefs diftance. * The months moft 
approved of for planting are April and May, as the grafs will 
then feed in September and October, at which periods it is 
found to feed by far the moft abundantly. The blades of 
this'grafs, when flourifliing, appear not unlike thofe of wheat, 
only rather broader and longer; and the ftalks, during the 
firft growth, are alfo much like thofe of it, but they get 
iveaker and lefs, the oftener the grafs is fed upon or cut, till 
at laft it becomes a fine, rich, and entire fwarth. 

The Scotch grafs is chiefly produced in low marlhy lands, 
that have a running ftream or river through them, and can 
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be eafily overflowed when dry weather would aflTc^l it. It 
b generally cut for ufe, and given to the (lock ; and in good 
feafons, that is, if light (howers now and then aflift, will ad- 
mit of cutting once a week or oftenen The blades of this 
grafs are longer, broader, thicker, and of a darker green than 
the Guinea grafs ; and the flalks much larger, and more juky 
and pithy. It is an excellent food for horfes, mules, and 
cattle; but is not made ufe of, and, perhaps, is not fo wdi 
calculated for (heep, or to fatten cattle, as the Guinea grals. 
This grafs is alfo cultivated by being planted, which is thus 
accompliflied : — The land is freed from all weeds, fedge$,aiid 
rubbi(h, by their being clean hoed, and burnt off, and re- 
quires to be laid out fo as to admit of being overflowed; and 
alfo to be fo well drained that no water can lodge to flagnate^ 
and deftroy the grafs. The grafs to be planted is cut into I 
junks, every joint thereof, which is from five to ten inches 
long, being a junk, or plant. A (ingle one is fluck in the 
ground with the joint downwards, and in this manner thejr 
are diflributed, at random, fo as to be about fix or eight in- 
ches apart. In a few hours thefe joints begin to (hoot, and 
lake root : and in the courfe of three weeks, or a month, the 
grafs will grow fufBciently high to be cut, which is when it 
is about fix feet. 



\^By W. E. near Halerjt?orth.'] 

In April, after my barley is come up, 1 fow about eijjjt 
pounds of clover feed per acre on it, and roll the land. 

After the corn is reaped, I omit turning in an) cattle till 
the crop of clover gets up pretty high and ...ick, v,hi-hit 
will generally be by the end of October. 1 then turn in 
ih^p and other fmall cattle for about a month, or, if the 
crop be large, about fix weeks. After tliis time, I let it rc- 
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main unfed till April. My cattle are then turned in, which 
cat it off pretty bare by May, at which time I clear it for 
a crop of hay. if the feafon is not remarkably dry, it will be 
ready for the firft cutting by the middle of June, and gene- 
rally yields me two tons per acre. 

The beft method I ever found to prevent cattle from be- 
ing hoved, as it is here called, or choaked, on their being 
turned into green clover, is to let them remain at the firft no 
longer than till their bellies are full ; and while feeding, to 
keep them conftantly ftirring. Whenever, notwithflanding 
this precaution, any of my cattle have fwelled, I have imme- 
diately opened a vein, and ftabbed them in the flank near 
enough the hip-bone to prevent wounding the entrails. As 
ibon as this was done, I put a quiil or reed into the orifice to 
keep it open, that the wind might have a free paflage out, 
and keep the animal warm till it recovered its breath. By 
this means I never loft more than one, and that was occafi- 
oned by the remedy being applied to late. 



[By Di\ Anderson.] 

The procefs by which the froft deftroys broad clover is 
very eafily obfervable on fpungy moory foils, in which water 
is retamed in a fiate more nearly approaching to fluidity 
than in others. In rich clayey loams, where the fame pro- 
cefs takes place in an inferior degree, the progrefs is far lefs 
perceptible. In fuch fpongy foils I have often remarked 
the following phenomena: — 

After a night of bare froft. in thofe places where the earth 
is not covered with a clofc fward of grafs, the furface feems 
to be divided into a great number of broad kind of points, 
divided from each other by a great variety of fiflliires, forne- 
thing like what takes place in a clayey pool, when the water 
has been fuddenly evaporated^ and the mud haftily indurated. 
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On taking up one of thcfe detached pieces, and examining it, 
we difcover tliat it confifts almoft entirely of frozen water, 
with a thin crull of earth on its top. The ice in this cafe 
aifumcs a beautiful and (ingular form, confirtijig of a (lack of 
needlc-Iikc columns, (landing in a vertical pofition, all of one 
heij^ht; a rude fketch of which is given in the annexed plate 
A.* The vertical column confifts of tranfparent fpiculae, 
fometimes with a little earth intermixed with them, but 
ufually pretty free from it. They have always a little e^rth 
at top ; and when they are taken up, a little earth alfo adheres 
to their bottom ; and below that the froft has not penetrated, 
Thcfe columns are longer or (liorter according to circum- 
ftanccs, from near two inches, as I have kan them, to lefs 
than a quarter of an inch. If the froll continues more than 
one night, thefe icy pillars admit of a greater elongation by 
an additional range of columns (hooting up below them, and 
forcing the former to rife to a greater height. This fecond 
feries of columns is always (horter than the firfl, and is di- 
vided from it by a thin ftratum of earth, as at B.* Should 
the froft continue longer, another row of (horter columns ftill 
is formed beneath the former, divided from it alfo by its ftra- 
tum of earth: and fo it goes on, each night's froft produ- 
cing a new fet of columns, which becomes gradually (horter, 
till at laft the different ftrata of earth which feparate them 
become fo near to each other, as that the watery columns 
cannot be diftinguillied; fo that the bafe appears to be only 
a lump of frozen eartli, to which thefe ftacks of columns 
(C. D.) rirmly adhere. 

When any vegetable is growing on the foil thus affecled, 
the top of thcfo columns of ice naturally lay hold of it as it 
were, and adhere to it fo clofely as to force it up along with 
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* See plate No. I. 
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them with a very (farong power. If the root penetrates the 
ground perpendicularly, either the main root mud be broken 
ofF by this force, applied as at £, or the lateral fibres muft be 
all torn off from the principal root, fo as to leave it entirely 
naked, and thus expofed to the injuries of the weather, altoge* 
ther defencelefs. When a thaw comes, the columns of ice are 
melted away, and the earth fubfides to its former bulk, fo that 
the poor naked root (lands up as at F, and muft infallibly 
perifh. Every attentive farmer muft have remarked his 
broad clover drawn at times out of the ground In this man- 
ner; though he has not perhaps adverted to the procefs above 
defcribed, by which it was effected. I have fometimes feen 
it thus forced out of the ground, on foils of the nature abov^ 
defcribed, full fix inches; but in mellow cultivated fields, it 
feldom exceeds one or two inches. 

Spongy foils, of the nature above defcribed, are therefore 
unfit for producing broad clover; and the nearer they ap- 
proach to the nature of thefe, the more precarious will that 
crop be upon them: but nothing of this fort happens, whea 
thefroft is accompanied by a fnow tp a fufficient depth. 

In foils of the nature here defcribed, it is obfervable^ 
that if the furiace be covered with fibrous- rooted grafies, they 
are not thus thrown out; for as thefe roots are generally 
numerous, and clofcly interwoven with each other, they 
form fuch a clofe furface, that the tops of the icy columns 
.do not appear divided; but the whole furface is lifted up 
with a confiderable ftralum^of eanh, fo that when the thaw 
comes, the whole furface fubfides together, and the roots 
quickly ftrike into the foil below. 

This being obvioiifly the cafe, if ever reliance be to be had 
on broad clover for a fecond year's crop, it is advifeable to 
fow with the clover a proportion of rye-grafs. This is a 
very profitable practice, as it much augpients 
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the iirft cutting, and makes it come fome weeks earlier than 
otherwife it would have been. It alfo effectually prevents 
the white gowans from appearing, which fo often rendcra 
crop of red clover Town alone worth very little. And as the 
clover afterward advances much more quickly than the rye* 
graft, the fucceeding cuttings are as good as if norye-grals 
had been (own. 

The rule I have ever followed to guard againft every ac- 
cident, is, to fow along with the red clover a confiderabie pro- 
portion of the white or Dutch clover, and fome grafs. If 
the broad clover Rouri(hes, thefe dp not retard its growth, 
and only tend to thicken it ; and if it fhould ^il, which it 
fometimes will do in fpite of every precaution, thefe plants 
fill the ground, and produce an abundant crop of herbage 
which affords a greater weight and finer hay, than broad 
clover alone : though they do not anfwer quite fo well for 
cutting for green forage. Dec. 9, 1786. 



[By My\ Wickins, Pondhead^ near LindAurst.] 

> 

I have, during the iai^ three years, with fome probability 
of fuccefs, been aiming at the perpetuating of Gover Crefs^ 
under the following fyftem : — 

In the month of Odlober 1 carry on and fpread over my 
recent clover grounds a good top-dreffing of dung, aflies, 
&c.i this i fuffer to lie in a loofe eafy ftate during the win- 
ter, which fhelters and invigorates the plant, and the better 
enables it to withfland the wet and froft. The beginning 
of April following 1 fprinkle over the whole of the ground 
frefti and good feed, at the rate of fix pounds to the acre, 
with about half a bufliel of rye-grafs, (if wanted.) I then 
run my fine dreffing- harrows over it every way, which ferves 
a^ an hoeipg and cleaning to the former plants — diftributc^ 
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the top-drefling — admits the fun, air, and water to their roots 
— and depolits the fi-elh feed fufficiently deep for vegetatkxi, 

by the prefliire of a heavy roller over the fur^e. Hence 

will arife an annual Aicceflion of frelh plants, and the objec- 
tion to the inflahiliiy of the clover crop will, in fome mea- 
fure, be obviated. Oa. 34, 1798. 



[By H. D. o/ffen/.] 

Burnet is not generally cultivated in thii county; but 
fome of our moll intelligent farmers have raifed it of late 
years with conliderable fuccefs. 

The cultivation of this grafs is attended with one prin- 
cipal advantage, belides that of not requiring a rich foil; 
which is, that it proves an excellent winter palhire^ wheo 
hardly any thing elfe v^etates. 

The cultivation of it i& neUher ha^rdous nor expenfive. 
If the land be prepared as is generally done for turnips, there 
is no danger of its failing. After the fixil year, it will be at- 
tended with very little expence, as the flat circular fpread <£ 
its leaves will iceep down, or prevent the growth of weeds. 

On the failure of turnips, dlher from the fly or the black 
worm, fome t^our limners have fown the land with Burnet, 
and in March following had a fine pafhire for (heep & Iambs. 

It will perfect hs feed twice in a fummer ; and this feed is 
faid to be as good as oats for horfes; but it is too valuable 
to be applied to that ufe. After it is fed down with cattle, it 
Ihould be harrowed clean. Somehorfes wilt not eat it freely 
at fiiil, but in a few days they are generally very fond of it. 
It affords rich pleafant milk, and in great plenty. 

The feveieft froft rwver injures this plant j and the oftener 
it is fed the thicker are its leaves, wh^c^gg| conDaniiy 
from its root.— yan^ff -^3 
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A Lover of Gcorgical Purfuitt fays, upon trial Burnet 
will be found to go further in feeding (hecp than any other 
plant. Thus, fuppofc that fome (heep arc fed on an acre 
of it, and an equal number on an acre of any other plant; 
I have fome authority to fay, that (heep will be longer well 
fed on bumet than any other plant 1 know. The mutton 
of (heep fed on it will be better coloured, more juicy, and 
better flavoured, than the mutton fed on any other food. 
It (lands the winter better, and (hoots as early in fpring as 
any plant. It has been found to be a perfect cure of the 
rot in (hecp; and cows, (heep, or goats, fed on it, givemorp 
nouri(hing milk than on any other pafture; and the butter 
obtained from their milk is not inferior to any.— 4 have 
mentioned (heep particularly, becaufe bumet feems to be 
more peculiarly beneEcial to them than to cattle. 



\Bxi J. B. of Saffron-Waldron,'] 

As the roots of fainfoin (Irike deep in our chalky foil, this 
plant is not liable to be fo much injured by drought as other 
gra(res, whofe fibres (hoot horizontally, and lie near the fur- 
face. The quantity of hay produced is greater and better 
in quality than any other. But there is one advantage at- 
tending this grafs, which renders it fuperior to any other; 
and that arifes from feeding it v/ith milch-cows. The pro- 
digious increafe of milk which it makes is aftonl(hing, being 
nearly double that produced by any other green food. The 
milk is alfo better, and yields more cream than any other. 

\By an Essex Far^ner,'] 

Sainfoin will always fucceed well where the roots run 
deep; the word foil of all for it is where there is a bed of 
cold wet clay, which the tender fibres cannot penetrate. 
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This plant will make a greater increafe of produce, by at 
lead thirty times, than common grafs or turf on poor land. 
Where it meets with chalk or done, it will extend its roots 
through the cracks and chinks to a very great depth, in' 
fearch of nourifliment. The drynefs is of more confe- 
quence than the richnefs of land for fainfoin ; although land 
that is both dry and rich will always produce the largeft crops* 

It is very commonly fown broadcafl, but it is found to 
anfwer bed in drills, efpecially if the land be made fine by 
repeated ploughing, rolling, and harrowing. Much depends 
on the depth which this feed is fown. If it be buried more 
than an inch deep, it will feldom grow; and if left unco* 
vered, it will pu(h out its roots above ground, and thefe 
will be killed by the air. March and the beginning of April 
are the bed feafons for fowing it, as the feventy of winter 
and the drought of fummer are equally unfavourable to the 
young plants. A bufhel of feed fown broadcaft, or half 
that quantity in drills, if good, is fufficient for an acre« The 
drills Ihould be thirty inches apart, to admit of horfe-hoeing 
between them. Much, however, depends on the goodnefs 
of the feed. A fmall quantity of foaper's afhes, as a top- 
drefling, will be of great fervice, if laid on the firft winter. 

The bed time of cutting the feeded fainfoin is when the 
greated part of the feed is well filled, the fird-blown ripei 
and the lad-blown beginning to open. For want of this 
care fome people have lod most of their feed by letting it 
Qand too ripe. Seeded fainfoin diould always be cut in a 
morning or evening, when the dews render the dalks tender. 
If cut when the fun diines hot, much of the feed will fall 
out and be lod.-— ^If the foil be tolerably good, a field of 
fainfoin will lad from fifteen to twenty years in prime; but 
at the end of feven or eight years it will be necedary to lay 
on a moderate coat of well-rotted dung; or, if the foil be 
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very light Ihd fandy, of marie. By this means the future 
crops, and the duration of the plants in health and vi^oor, 
will be greatly increafed and prolonged. Hence it will ap- 
pear, that for poor land there is nothing equal to this grafs 
in point of advantage to the farmer.— — March \1%\. 



[By the Rev. Mr. Close.] 

April 3eth, 1782, I fowed half a pound of lucem in a 
feed bed, the drills being drawn with a garden hoe, at fix 
inches diftance^ and covered with a rake. September 24di 
following, I took up the plants, cut the tap-roots off, leaving 
each root about three inches long, and tranfplanted them into 
a piece of good mixed foil land, containing 2 roods 16 rods, 
leaving room for ploughing the intervals, as it was planted 
two feet two inches from row to row, and ten inches from 
plant to plant in each row. — I n the year 1783 it yielded 
four crops, which were cut and given to the horfes in the 
yards, the weight of which cannot be afcertained; but in the 
year 1784 I had it all weighed, and kept an account of the 
produce, which amounted in the whole to 8 tons, 2 hun- 
dreds, and 4 1 pounds of green food, from fomewhat more 
than half an acre. 



[By a Gentleman Farmer in Herts.'] 

Lucerne merits every poffible encouragement. Some years 
fmce I divided a field of two acres into four parts, and fowed 
it with lucerne, in the following manner: 

I ft part, drills 3 feet afunder. 3d part, drills i foot ditto* 
2d part, drills 2 feet ditto. 4th part, broadcaft. 
The foil was equal throughout the field. The feed was 
fown on the 24th of April; on the 16th of Auguft I cut 
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the whole field, and weighed the produce of each part fepa- 
rately. That fown in three-feet drills produced only about 
half the weight of >that fown broadcaft j and the reft in pro- 
portion, leflening as the width of the rows increaied. 

In the fourth year, the produce of the three-feet drills was 
more than double the broadcaft ; and being adapted to the 
horfe-hoe, were kept free from weeds, and earthed up at 
a fmall expence in comparifon of the other. 

Wee"ds are the greateft enemy to lucerne; and the eafieft 
and cheapeft way of keejping the crop clean, is to fow it in 
drills of fufficient width to admit the horfe^hoe. — March 1 78 1 • 



Historical Account of the Marsh Lands of the County 

of Somerset. 

[//y Richard Locke^ Esq.'] 

np^HESE lands are fituated in the different parifhes of 
"*- Wedmorc, Huntfpill, Burnham^ Mark, Eaft-Bfcnt,. 
and South- Brent, eftimated in the whole at 31,050 acres; 
which have riferi from the annual value of one farthing per 
acre to two pounds five (hillings. In the year 1086 the rent 
was one farthing; in 1500, four-pence; in 1600, fifteen- 
pence; in 1650, half-a-crown; at the Revolution, five (hil- 
lings; in 1745, ten (hillings; and in 1796, forty-five (hillings. 
As to pafhire-land, about one-tenth of it was in its higheft 
degree of culture fifty years fince; and the only difference 
in agriculture which I have remarked on thofe lands is in the 
mode of draining; for when I firft remember, the gutters 
were dug two feet wide, and ,one foot deep; whereas the 
prefent improved prance is to cut the drain ten inches wide 
and twenty inches deep. In recurring to my minutes when 
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I firft began to meafure and value land, in 17559 1 find the 
following table, No. i, calculated for the valuation of pat 
ture, which will difcover the great advance of eftates in the 
courfe of forty years, by comparing it vnth the prdient valu- 
ation as in the table No. 2. 



No. I. 
Valuation Table in 1755. 

Quality of the land. Price per acre. 

£. s. d. 

No. 



I 

2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 



I 
I 
I 

o 
o 
o 
o 
o 
o 



5 
2 

o 

17 
15 

12 
10 

5 

2 



6 
6 

o 
6 

6 
o 
o 
6 



No. n. 

Valuation Tabic in 1796, 

Quality of the land. Price per acre. 

I. S. d. 



No. I 
2 

3 

4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 



3 

3 

3 
2 15 

2 10 



10 

5 
o 



2 
2 
I 
I 



5 
o 

15 
10 








a 






.S 

i 

O 
O 



(X4 



Dates. 



747 

754 
761 

768 

775 
782 

789 

796 



let at 



Value per acre. 

£,' x. d. 

O 10 o 

15 o 
100 

1 5 o 
I 10 o 
I 15 o 
200 

250 



Value per 
50 

75 
100 

125 
150 
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I remember when land was let at fifteen (hillings per acrc,^ 
to have fold beef and pork at three (hillings per fcore, mut- 
ton at two-pence per pound, chcefe at fixteen (hillings per 
hundred, bacon and butter at three-pence per pound, wheat 
at three (hillings per bu(hel, barton-fowls and ducks at eight- 
pence per couple, and fat geefe at two-pence farthing per 
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pound. Now, fuppofing thefe feveral articles fell at prefetit 
at three times that price, why cannot a farmer afford to give 
three times the rent for his farm, viz. forty-five (hillings per 
acre, upon an average ? And if fo^ how far fhort that is of 
three pound ten (hillings per acre for the beft land, I leave 
to the judgment of the occupier; who very well knows the 
expence of preparing his commodities for the market is not 
materially increafed, if performed, as it ought to be, by bis 
own family. It is certain that farmers in this neighbour- 
hood have added to their confequence very much within 
fifty years. I can fend you the names of hit) of them, worth 
ten thoufand pounds each upon an average, amounting to- 
gether to half a million (lerling, of their own or their father's 
getting within that period. This influx of wealth provides 
us with a (hop, a butcher, a baker, a barber, a furgeon, an 
attorney, and fome gigs, in almoft every pari(h; but when 
I remember firft, none of thefe exifted between the two mar- 
ket-towns of Bridgwater and Axbridge. In Burnham, we 
had, when I was a boy, but two tea-kettles, and no watch. 
In the adjoining pari(hes of Berrow and Brean, there were 
neither the one or the other. 



Improvement of Meadows, Watering , Kc. 

IBy the Same.'} 

PART of a farm, feven acres and a half of meadow land, 
in 1748 was valued at 5I. per annum, having round its 
borders liigh banks, which had never been taken away from 
the time of its firft being inclofed, and the middle of the field 
lay very low and wet. I advifed the banks (hould be re - 
moved to the depth of fix inches below the furface, floping 
towards the ditches, and carried over the land, fo as to make 
it entirely level; or, if any difference, higheft in the middle 
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of the field, which buried it in fome parts to the depth of 
eighteen inches. It bore a good crop of horfe-beans where 
covered deep, and on the borders and fuch parts as had very 
little earth thrown over it, blue marrow peafe were planted 
with good fuccefs, and plenty of white clover feed fown aD 
over the field. This finifhed the bufinefs at the expence of 
20L exclufive of the furplus value of the corn exceeding the 
5I. for rent. The fecond year it bore a bad crop of grafi^ 
which was, however, worth more than 5I. the old rent 
The third year it was fomething better; and by the fourth 
year it had a good found turf, fo that the fifth year it wa 
compleatly guttered ; and by fummer feeding, in a fewyean^ 
It became rich padure land, without theafliftanceof afiogk 
load of dung or compoft of any kind. It gradually inotafal 
in value till let to a tenant for 15I. per annum, and has con- 
tinued at that rent to the prefent time. 

One clofe of eight acres belonging to this fiirm had been 
dug over in pits and pools, to repair the fea-wall; and b 
exceedingly bad and irregular that it was thought incapable 
of improvement. It was therefore let to a tenant for five 
years, at 4.]. per annum. At the end of this term, during 
which 20I. being expended with fuccefs about the former 
clofc, operated as a powerful motive to attempt doing fome- 
thing to thefe eight acres ; 40I. were accordingly laid out in 
draining and levelling, by which fimple method of improve- 
ment it foon became worth x 5I. per annum, and was hft 
year fold cheap by my filler's huiband, for 36CI. 

Four acres of this land were let at 40s. per annum, but 
being fo exceedingly poor, the tenant refufed to continue the 
pofleflion, unlefs the rent was abated to il. per annunu 
This was infufficient to keep fences and pay taxes, which 
amounted to more than 20s. a year upon an average fbr forty 
years together. Here, then, was a clofe worth nothing, nay 
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ivorfe than nothing, for when it was left open to the com- 
mon it had ftill taxes to pay. Thefe four acres of land were 
kvelled upon the former plan, and fooii after about 150 load, 
of 30cwt. each, of dry fand and dung, well mixed and turned, 
were fpread over it ; and this made fuch an effectual improve- 
ment, that it was very foon let to a tenant for twenty-one 
years at 5I. per annum neat, clear of all dilhurfements what- 
ever. The term was expired three years fince, and I have 
now let it at 61. per annum, but it is worth more. 

Six acres in one clofe of another farm were fo exceeding 
poor that I was glad to let it by itfelf at 40s. per annum. 
This, however, did not laft long, for I added to my former 
method of hauling the banks into the low parts to make it 
plain and dry, feveral good drellings with rotten dung and 
good bank earth, mixed into a compoA by two turnings, and 
this did the bufmefs; for I immediately let it to a tenant, for 
a term of fourteen years, at lol. per annum. 

I have made other improvements and experiments upon 
meadow land that have come very near to, but none that 
have exceeded, thofe already related. I will here take the 
opportunity of introducing a few hundred acres lying in the 
parifh of Mere, a great part of which I remember about forty 
years (ince was rented by a capital farmer and judicious gra- 
zier called Efgar, at is. per acre; and fomc other parts were 
rented by fundry other farmers, from 2s. to 5s. per acre, 
Mr. Efgar purchafed a large traft of this land in fee fimple, 
and according to the report of the day, at twenty Jhillings per 
acre. He immediately began to exert himfelf in making this 
land lie plain and dry, his neighbours followed his example, 
and without the afTiftance of any afhes, dung, foil, or compoft 
of any kind whatever, part of thefe lands have been fold at 
about 40I. per acre; and many hundreds per annum, the 
remainder, are at prefent worth 40s. per acre per annum. 
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In a journey to London, anno 1758, 1 obferved upon t 
fign in the rood thcfe words: " Peat aflies fold here" The 
meaning of this I could not comprdiend, having always hi- 
therto looked upon our peat afhes to be of no value. I Aat* 
fore made every necefTary enquiry, and foon after my return 
home built a place to keep peat afhes dry, and in May or 
June I had them fown over fome poor land, after the rate of 
four put-loads to an acre, and I fuppofe in a wedc it conU 
be difcovered to an inch how far they were fown ; nay, I haw 
made one piece of three acres fo rich by this method, thit I 
will defy the mod fkilful agriculturlft to make it richer. 

When meadow land abounds with mo(s, as is fometiinei 
the cafe, and the farmer hath no opportunity to tread itud 
with cattle by feeding them upbn it in the winter or tpa% 
I then recommend the fpike-roUer, as the beft method of 
deftroying it next to fuch treading ; but in this cafe that 
ought to be fown fome white clover or other grais-fadi 
about the field i if in fmall rain, the better. — F^b. 1789. 



[J?y Mr. BoswELL, of PiddletawnJ] 

To the queftion, " What water do the farmers in jour 
*' county prefer?" I can eafily anfwer, * That Which hu 
* run fome courfe, particularly when it has been aflMW hf 
' the run of farm-yards, arable-lands, fhecp- Heights,' to 
This is the general opinion of the watermen and fannffi 
hercj they all agree that the lefs the water is fh^ined, wi 
the nearer they take it from the river, the better it is, and 
tlie more it enriches the meadows, particularly when aflifted 

by the run of yards, &c. When they areafkedto ejqJaan 

what they mean by being ^^lefs ftrained?'^ they fay, itii 
when the water is taken immediately out of the river, fhttm> 
&c. and conveyed upon the land, running diredly oflf by d« 
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Irains into the river again. If, inftead of returning into the 
river, it be again conveyed upon the lands below, and thus 
repeated, it is then faid to have been (hrained, and not fo 
efficacious; but if it be taken out of the Aream again, after 
it has run fome way in the courfe, it is then called head- water, 
and ufed with fuccefs. if an enquiry be made, ^^ Where, 
*' which are the beft water-meadows?" The anfwer isi 

* Thofe above us — enquire there ; thofc above us are better 

* than ours, for the water has not been fo much Jlrained* 
This muft, if repeated, foon carry us very near the fpring-head. 

I beg to be underftood, that when I mention tht fpring- 
head^ the particular fpot where the fpring rifes is not meant, 
but as bi below 4t as there is any appearance of fprings in or 
near the bed of the ftream; which will oftentimes in fmall 
rivulets be one, two, or more miles, below the fpring-head. 
Nor is there a moment's doubt but that at a very confiderable 
diflance below, there are many very good water- meadows 
equal to thofe higher up, but not in general; the variety of 
foil, (for fome may be found better there than at the fpring- 
head) and other local circumdances, I prefume,^ occafion it.^ 
Every one readily admits, that the fame water, at the fame 
time, will have different tSt&s upon different foils ; fuch as 
a cold clay ; a warm fand, or gravel ; and a boggy, deep, 
corky foil ; therefore fomething muft be attributed to the foil. 

To explain myfelf more fully, I beg leave to clafs the lands 
capable of being watered by fmall ftreams or rivulets, into 
three divifions.— The firft are thofe lands which lie at or 
near the fpring-head. The foil of this divifion is generally 
a l^ht loam, tolerably firm though wet, and not more than 
fi'om fix inches to a foot deep ; the under-firatum a fpringy 
gravel. This clafs extends often much farther down the 

^eam in fome vales than others. The fecond divifion I 

jbegin to diftinguifli where the foil gets deeper and heavier, 
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often inclining to a clay ok clayey loam, with fomc gravel in it. 
(This fpecies is very cold, and the gralTcs fpring late.) 
Under this clafs may be reckoned a black, fpongy, loofc, 
corky foil i the tlream here ( wliich before was fmall*) becomes 
larg.T confiderably, and the lands on each fide, which before 
were narrow, now fpread to a confiderable breadth. Under 
this divifion the larger quantity of water-meadow in this 
country falls. — The third divifion is compofed of thcrfe hndi 
which lie flat, the foil very deep and loofe, often a morafiii 
the bed of the river a bottomlefs ooze ; a wear cannot weU 
be ereded acrofs it, nor the water drained off; Uttk afeji 
therefore ever made of it. 

Upon lands of the firA divifion, the water, though 1110% 
perfectly dear, ifluing immediately from the fprings, aol 
without any foreign alTifhnce, has an amazing efiisEi; the 
fertilizing quality is really aftoni(hing. Meadows under diil 
defcription, if eaten quite bare, in the month of May, wiB 
in five^ ftxy or feven weeks, have as much grafs in them ai 
the mower can throw out with his fey the; from one to two 
and often three good waggon-loads an acre. Add to this, 
the herbage being better is of more value, and the iheadowi 
judly eftcemed the beft. — Lands of the fecond divifion arc 
certainly greatly benefited by the water being thrown owr 
them, perhaps as much as the other, confidering the dif- 
ference of the two foils in their natuial ftate. This water 
having received all the advantages of the run of farm-yards, 
flrcet dirt, arable lands, &c. the produce is very great. The 
quality, and indeed the quantity, is (I believe) always in 
proportion bettor or worfe, as the foil and fituation approach 
the iirft or third divifion. — Lands under the third defcription 
1 have had no experience in. I have hardly ever heard that 
any tiling is made of them. Their produce is rufhes, (cc^, 
and a coarife three fquare grafs. 
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Extracts from divers Letters sent to the Society on the 

subject of Watering Meadows. 

In the neighbourhood of Chard, and doubtlefs in many 
other places in the county where the benefit of good fpring- 
water is known, it is preferred; and the farmers flood their 
meadows with it immediately from the fprings, finding its 
cffedls fo fertilizing as fufBciently to maintain their meadows 
in good heart, without any other aid. 

Near Taunton. R. P. A. 

Water running from a fpring, or out of a rock, is often 
preferred to water from a river that has pafTed feme way. 
I apprehend, however, that this is not always the cafe; but 
fometimes quite the reverfe. Springs coming immediately 
from a rock, or from the earth, are, I apprehend, of very 

different qualities. It is underftood by the farmers here, 

that water is very much impoverifhcd by watering a great 
many meadows on the fame flream ; and that thofe meadows 
at the head of the flream are much the befl on that account, 
except where there are a great number of farm-yards drain- 
ing into it; which, in my opinion makes up in part at lead 
for the deficiency. 

Maningford. J. A. 

Water feldom, if ever, promotes vegetation, unlefs it be 
in a mixed or heterogeneous flate. It is therefore necefTary, 
previous to the flooding of meadows, to examine of what 
nature and quality your water is. All wkter that pafTes 
through beds or veins of minerals, or which contains calca- 
reous nitre, copperas, allum, &c. is highly prejudicial to grafs 
lands. But water that iffues from chalk clifl^, or limeftone 
rocks, or fand and gravel, is in general friendly. The bed 
left is its foftnefs, which may eafily be known. The quau- 
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uty of water that is let over the land ffiould be in propanm 
to the nature of the foil, and the heat of the feafon. If the 
foil be fandy, gravelly, or chalky, and the declivity consider- 
able, the more water is wanted, and it (hould remain the 
longer, efpecially if the weather be warm, and k be a (oiA 

afpc<f^. If your water has run a long courfe above grounl^ 

the fouled is the beft ; but that coming immediately finmi 
chalk or lime rocks is warmeft, and much to be preferred tD 
foul muddy water in general. I muft however obfcrve, that 
v^ter in a Aate of putrefaction is poifon to Tegetables, and 
therefore ought never to be ufed for this purpofe. S. B. 

Water when carried over meadow-lands after heavy nini^ 
depofits a fertilizing fediment, which enriches tiie (bii, and 
turns the mould blackifli. It alfo promotes the fpeedy pu- 
trefaflion of every vegetable and animal fubftance found in 
the earth, and thereby contributes to the melioration of the 
foil under the turf. The beft water is that from clear warm 
fprings, and the fofter the better; but if that cannot behady 
brooks which are become foul by running in a muddy chan- 
nel, will be the next beft: for a ftream which continues cica 
after it has run o roii:k!j:nbIc way above ground, is gene- 
rally cold, aivJ imj:ic-:iatcd with metallic or mineral particles, 
both which arc delbudtive to vegetation. J. F. 

On the receipt of your letter, I confulred my meadow 
floaters, who are unanimoufly of the opinion, that the fooncr 
the water is thrown over the meadows after it rifes out of 
the fpriiigs, the more efficacious it will be, 

Ramfoury. W. J. 

I have a range of meads lying nearly on a level by the fide 
of a little river, which runs near thirty miles before it reaches 
my lands. And in the upper ^part of my meadows a fpring 
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rifcs of very clear foft water. When I have turned the water 
of my fpring over the land, I have found the produce equally 
great, and the hay much finer and fweeter than when I have 
turned the river water over it. I Have alfo obferved, that 
thofe meads which firft received the water from the fpring, 
were mod luxuriant; and thofe which it ran' over laft the 
leaft fo. I am therefore of opinion, that the beft and moft 
fertilizing water for meadow land, is that which iffues im- 
mediately from warm foft fprings. W. M. 

The occupiers of lands on the river Kennet are uniformly 
of opinion, that the more thick, turbid, and feculent, the 
water is, the greater will be the benefit to be derived from 
the ufe of it; and the opinion is certainly Well fupported 
both by reafon and experience. The benefit derived from 
flooding, may in general then be computed, cateris paribus^ 
from the quaiitity of feculent matter depofited by the water; 
for it is, I believe, invariably found to be in proportion thereto. 
The efFedts of the water of land-fprings mud depend upon 
the nature of the ftrata through which it paffes ; and may be 
beneficial or otherwife to vegetation, as that might be if ap*- 
plied in fubftance. Calcareous earths, in general, are firiendly 
and conducive to v^etation; and from tlience it feems pro^ 
bable, that water ifluing fix>m limeftone rocks would pro- 
mote the growth of vegetables in proportion to its impreg^ 
nation by the calcarious matter. 

It is in every one's experience, that the excrements and 
corrupted fubftances of animals, when properly digefted, art 
the moft powerful promoters of vegetation; and plants fo~ 
produced become the wholefome and necei&ry fupport and 
food of man: fo that what was laft year a poifonous putrid 
mafs, is this, by the wonderful chemiftry of nature, and a 
rapid circulation through a fyftem of organized bodies, con- 
TOL. i» X 
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verted Into a fubdance endued with life, feDfation, &&• 
The earth may be conceived to be the matrix of vegetation ; 
and the hulbandman certainly knows from experience, that 
by impregrtating it with certain fubftances, by laying them 
upon it at proper feafons, a foil naturally fterile may be ren- 
dered fertile. So a meadow floated with water, copioufly 
abounding with putrefcent particles, and fubftances impreg- 
nated therewith, would infelUbly be benefited thereby; the 
modus operandi of which may literally (though in a gro6 
fcnfe) be certainly imputed to the action of the fertilizing 
matter depofited by the water in the form of an unduous 
fediment, in the fame manner as all lands are benefited or 
improved by the accefiion of manure, by whatever means it 
is depofited there. JOS. WIMPEY. 



On Draining Land. 

Colonel Wood complains, in a letter dated from Piercc- 
field, near Chepftow, that little is faid about draining in the 
Agricultural Papers. Perhaps it is a fubjeft very difficult 
to difcufs in an eflay, or to lay down on paper rules for, or 
thorouglily to defcribe. However we find an Account of the 
Reclufnatiov of a Snipe Pog^ in forming the Andover canal, 
by Mr. Sonth, dated Boffington, Aug. 9th, 1794, This 
land lay fo low between two rivers, tliat it was deemed almoft 
impraRIcable to make it healthy. Tempted, however, by 
the quantify of foil at hand, the experiment was tried, and the 
plan (which was as follows) fucceeded beyond expedlation. 

1 he liillocks, confiftiiig of a light fpongy fubftance, were 
in the tin! place cut down, thrown together in lines eight or 
ten feet broad ; the water was drained off in the next, and 
by an open channel conveyed into the river near 200 yards 
below. The whole ground was then laid out in beds or 
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oblong compartments, about twenty feet wide, having head- 
lands with furrows to the eaft and fouth-weft, to receive the 
foakage of the rivers, and a main drain at the bottom, to 
convey the water to the difhnce above-mentioned. This 
done, a mixture of the loam, malm, and gravel, was laid 
about 1 6 inches thick over the inverted hillocks, along the 
centre of the beds, floping off each way to their edges. 
Ditches two feet wide, and a fpit and a half deep, were then 
funk between bed and bed, communicating with the drain 
below. The peaty fubftance thrown out of thefe ditches 
was fpread over the centre of the beds, fo as to form a com- 
pod with the loam, gravel, 5cc. and the ditches themfelves 
were afterwards filled with fheer gravel fo high as to remain 
like furrows to the beds, which, by the addition they had 
received, were now become ridges of confiderable elevation. 
Having proceeded in this manner through the piece, and 
given three ploughings to mix and meliorate the foil, it was 
fowed, in I793> with white oats, cow-grafs, and Dutch 
clover; of the former, only three bufhels per acre were al- 
lowed, the grafs being, my chief object. The corn, though 
fowed fo thin, produced five quarters to the acre, and the 
grafs is fo ftrong and well fet, that there is no fuch plant to 
be feen in the neighbourhood. 



On Cattle and Sheep, Breed, Wool, Kc. 
[Bi/ Mr. Smith, Lye, near Alresford.'] 

ACrofs breed from Leiceucrfliirc rams and the commoij 
Hampfhire ewes, have been found remarkably profit- 
able. Our hearts, bred from Mr. Bakcwell's ftock, are re- 
markably (hort- legged, very broad over their backs, and 
very quick feeders. I aflure you that three of them will 
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fatten in the fame time that two of your's will. I therefore 
conceive the crofs breed will be very ufefiil in thofe points 
that the cattle of Somerfet and Devon hil in. My Burm is 
on a vety poor chalky foil. 



[By Sir Thomas Beevor.] 

The cows you faw were bred from the polled or homlefe 
Suffolk dun-coloured cows, (than which, for profit^ though 
not for beauty^ I think, with the mod intelligent Mr. Young» 
there is not fo valuable a breed in England} by a Derby-* 
(hire black and white bull, given me by my fnend Lord 
Townfliend. This mixture produced their uncommoa 
colour of moufe and white, as well as that (hape and make 
which pleafed you, and is fo much efteemed by the befi 
judges of cattle; their heads and necks bdng fmall, thdr 
legs (hort) carcafes lai^ge and deep, and loins remarkably 
broad ; and being of greater weight in feemingly lefs com- 
pafs than any beafts I ever faw ; whether, from being without 
horns, from being conftantly kept in (hedded yards or houfes 
during the ^^ter, from their nature, or from thefe caufes 
altogether,, they are fo tame and docile, that I never knew^ 
any mifchief done by them to any other animal. In the 
fummer, for the fake of (hade, and in the winter for (hdter, 
they herd together in the manner of (heep, without offering 
the leaft injury to each other. They feed in the park in 
fummer; and in winter* fuchof them as are not in full 
milk are fed in the yards on barley or oat flraw, and on the 
leaves and oflfal of the turnips, which are given to thofe 
which have more lately calved, and are kept in the houfe; 
thofe houfed have therefore, you fee, the roots, and the beft 
of the turnips or cabbages with ftraw ; for hay is never ^ven 
here to cows. Their average profit per annum, when t 
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regular account of them was kept a few years fince, was, 
after all charges deduced for keeping, and every fair article 
of expence, four pounds per cow; but as this profit will 
probably be found fhort of the profit of many other breeds, 
it fhould be mentioned, that the weight of thefe beafts on an 
average, as they are in milking, dpes not exceed thirty-fix 
Hones fome indeed, are bigger, but others are not fo large. 
For hardinefs, docility, and fhape, I think there are few to 
compare to them. But to obtain, and preferve the lad, in 
thefe, and every fpecies of animal, there (hould be an uni- 
form and confiant attention paid to the rearing always the 
bed and prime of the ftock, and getting rid of every other. 
That, and that alone, will, I believe, go^near to enfure a 
good, valuable, and handfome (lock of every kind. 



^p«^ 



[By Mr. Turner, Philadelphia^ 

The American buffalo is, if I miftake not, the bifon of 
BufTon. Immenfe herds of this animal roam at large, in 
Interior America; firom Green-River to the MifTilfippi, the 
ihores of the Ohio are lined with them. The hunters are 
too apt to deftroy them wantonly; a circumilance much 
to be r^etted, and not to be prevented. Tlie bofs on the 
(houlders of the buffalo is, as well as the tongue, extremely 
rich and delicious, fuperior to the bell Englifh beef. 

There is a fingular, an afifeding trait in the chara£ter of 
the buffalo, when a calf. Whenever a cow buffalo falls 
ISUIs before the lead of the hunters, and happens to have a 
calf, the hdplefs young one, far from attempting an efcape, 
flays by its fallen dam, and follows the hunter with the car- 
cafe.— The ftep of the buffalo is quicker than that of th^ 
ox ; but there is another property in which he far furpafTes 
the ox^his (farength, Juc^png from the 
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of his bones, and the depth and formation of his clieft, I 
fhould not think it unreafonable to afTign nearly a double 
portion of firength to this very powerful iniiabitant of 
the foreft. 



[By Dr. Anderson.] 

It has been hitherto in general believed, that the (heep 
is univerfally a wool-bearing animal, and that there is no 
other creature upon the globe that carries woolj in the 
ftricft and proper fenfe of the word, but (heep alone.. But 
there is now reafon to doubt if either of thefe propofitions 
be ftridly true. 

CLASS FIRST. 

Wool-bearing Sheev^ properly fo called^ 

This clafs comprehends a great many of the varieties of 
(heep found in Britain, and throughout t)ie greated part of 
Europe. Sheep referable to this clafs are alfo found in 
Afiatic Ruffia, in Africa, at the Cape of Good-Hope, and in 
various parts of India. Among moft of the varieties of this 
clafs, unlefs where it has been purified by a careful fele^Sion 
continued for many years, there is found intermixed with 
fhe wool, in different proportions, a kind of fhorl, opaque, 
brittle, unclafticjc hair, ufually of a. dead white or chalky co- 
lour, which is well known to manufafturers, and is eafdy 
diftinguifhable from other hair. It is known by the name of, 
Jlitckel hair in fome places. In other places, it is called 
kimps\ and probably it has many other local names with 
which I am unacquainted. 
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class second, 
IIair-eearing Sheep, 

Whofe pile is long in tlic ftaple, and of a quality that ad- 
mits of bcinjr employed in many maniif^iwlurcs, nearly for 
the fame purpoies as wool. 

Sheep referable to this clafs have been ufually confounded 
with the former, infomuch that they have almoit entirely 
efcaped the notice of naturalifts and others. The pure 
breeds of this fort are fcarcely any where to be found among 
manufaSfuring nations ; but they are reared, in preference to 
the wool-bearing fort, among the Ruffians and other north- 
em nations, where the fkins of fheep, with the fleece on, are 
\ifed for clothing, as they are found to be much more durable. 

Wool, like the body hair of mod animals, is an annual 
produdion, fpringing from the (kin of an animal. A lilamcnt 
of wool has no determinate proportional thicknefs in its dif- 
ferent parts, but is variable in all poflible proportions. 

But as all the different varieties of (heep breed readily 
with each other, and produce a mongrel race, in which the 
difcriminative qualities of the parents are blended together, 
it neceilarily follows, that where the mongrel breed is pro- 
duced between a wool and a hair-bearing race, it will afford 
a fleece that can neither be diftindlly characbrifed as hair 
nor as wool, but will participalfc of the qualities of both. 

The mofl uncontaminated breed of wool-bearing fheep I 
have as yet met with, is the Shetland breed, and there the 
wool rifes fo entirely from the (kin, about the middle of 
June, as to render the (hearing of their flieep unnecefTary. 
It may be plucked off at that time without occafioning to 
the animal the fmalleft uneafmefs, as it will fall off of itfelf 
if not taken away ; the young fleece fpringing up beneath it 
like a young (horn fleece. The fame phenomenon is obfi?r- 
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vable in all the breeds of (heep in the northern parts of 
Scotland, where the proper time for (hearing is always indi- 
cated by nature, and muft be attended to. 

The purdl of the hair- bearing flieep I have fecn, were 
Ibme fleeces that were fent to me from the Baltic, which 
were as evidently hair as the fleece of a goat, though finer 
and fofter. The Rufllans prefer this breed of fheep, be- 
caufe the fleece, when at its full lengtli, adheres fo much 
more firmly to the fkin than wool does, that it lafls much 
longer when made into clothing than the other; for which 
reafon, a wool-^bearing (heep among them is a great rarity. 
Among the (heep referable to this dafs, there are fome 
breeds which afford a fmall quantity of a very fine and foft 
wool underneath the hair, of which the Jigall of Pallas is 
a noted example. 

The very long wool of Lincolnfhire, which I have exa- 
mined with care, appears to be from a mongrel race, very 
nearly allied to this clafs, with a fmall blend of wool in it^ 
and is of a harder feel than fome of the pure hairy breeds, 
Ibme of which are tolerably fine and foft, and very tough and 
durable in work, and have a fine glofTy filkyrlike appearance. 
I have had wool, of the genuine wool-bearing breed of (heep, 
that meafured 174 inches in length, which was extremely 
fine and foft, and nothing refembling that bulky kind of 
hair-wool in Lincolnfhire. 

» 

CLASS THIRD, 

Sheep that carry short thick hair, which in no refiiil 

refembles wool of any fort. 

Of this variety of the (heep fpecies we have no breeds in 
Britain; but that fuch (heep ^o exifi, we have the cJeareft 
proofs. So little are they known indeed in this country, 
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id fo little is it fufpeHed here that fuch an animal exifts^ 
lat I was not a little furprifed when I firft faw one of this 
nd, and therefore examined it with a good deal of attcn- 
Ml. This was a ram brought from the ifland of Mada- 
ifcar; of a good fize, and covered all over with a thick 
Kit of (hort thick ftifF hairs, like that of a horfe, but rather 
ronger in the pile and (hortei*. The colour was a fine 
rown, the hair lay clofe to the ficin, and was very fmooth 
\d glofly, like the coat of a well-dreffed horfe in fine order, 
'hey affmed me that it had never had any other covering 
1 it but what 1 faw, and that all its companions were of 
le iame fort. I have liad an opportunity of feeing a night- 
3wn, lined witli Buckharian lamb-fkin fur, which conlUU 
: haifj without the fmalleft intermixture o^ wool. 

Sir Jofeph Banks, bart. on this fubje£t fays, " I once 

imported three (heep from Spain, which were as fleek and 

fmooth as a horfe, and never, at any feafon, (hewed the 

leaft fign of wool or down in the moft minute quantity." 

'he hSi then is inconteftibly eftabli(hed, that fheep whic(i 

reduce as little wool as horfes, doexid; and perhaps they 

:c much more common than we at prefent fufpcc^. The 

iuckharian breed of (heep is kept in immenfe Socks over the 

ict«i(ive plains of Great Tartary. Since tlic above was 

written, I have been afTured that they have a breed of this 

ind of (heep in the ifland of Antigua. 

There is no man in Britain who has not had occafion to 
bferve as great a diverfity in regard to the coat of dogs as 
f (heep. The fmooth-haired dog; as the Italian grey- 
ound, and Spanifh pointer. The long-haired, foft, wavy- 
eeced dog^ as in the Englifh fpaniel, and Newfoundland 
og. The wool-bearing dog, or the dog that carries a coat 
rhich, for clofenefs, length, and foftnefs, may be compared 
3 wool> is very commqii. 
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Thz fame diverfity is obfervablc in regard to goats: as, 
The fmooth (hort-haircd goat, very common. The long- 
haired fhagg)' goat, very common alfo, Tlic wool-bearing 
goat, (for fo I think the Angora goat maybe called) whofe 
hair is as line, as foft^ and as fit for work, as almoft any 
wool; but whether it rifes like wool, or is in this refpe£l like 
hair, 1 have had no opportunity of obferving. 

Of all the varieties of domcflick animals we have been 
accuftomed to rear in Europe, next to the (heep, the bullock 
is the mod valuable. We, like the inhabitants of Mada- 
gafcar with regard to fheep, have been hitherto in the cuflom 
of rearing the fmooth-haired bullock only; and though we 
may have accidentally heard that there are fome varieties of 
tliis clafs of animals that carry fomething like wool, mother 
parts of the world ; yet, as thefe have never prefented them- 
feives to us, we cither doubt if fuch animals do exift, or 
conclude they would not thrive with us, and therefiMe fit 
ftill contented with what we have, without making any ef- 
forts to better ourfelves. Is it not a well-known faft, that 
we have continued for more than a hundred years paft to 
import wool from Spaii\ in great quantities every year, 
without ever once attempting to rear the breed of Iheep that 
produced it, though they were in a manner at our door? 
And is it not alfo known, that inftead of making a fair ex- 
periment to afcertain with certainty whether that wool 
could be produced here or not, writers have been fquabbling 
with each other about the poflibility of a thing which could 
never be proved pro or con by reafoning, but by fair cxpe- 
rimeiu only. And is it not alfo a fadl, that although it be 
now proved to dcmonftration, by repeated experiment, that 
the wool of Ihocp brought from Spain does not degenerate 
in Britain, tlicrc has been till this hour no attempt, made 
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to obtain a fmgle individual of the fimji breed of (heep 
firom Spain.* 

That there are nearly an equal diverfity of breeds of cat- 
tle as well as of (heep, fcarcely admits of a doubt, of which 
the following fadls are proofs: 

I/?. The (hort fmooth-haired breeds. Of thcfc, tlie 
(horteft I have feen, is a bull of the Zebu kind; his hair did 
not exceed half an inch in length, and was very clofc, firm, 
IsA elafiick. 

tjUj. The long, foft, wavy-haired breeds. Of thefe, tlic 
Lanca(hire cattle are a good example; and many of the 
Highland breeds, fome of which have manes like horfes. 

^dly* The long, foft, wool-like bearing breed; of which 
the bufialo (or rather bifon) of Louifiana is the chief. 

j^hlj. The long-haired wool-baring breeds. Belonging 
to this clafs there are three varieties obfcurely known, viz. 

I/?. The Sarluej by fome naturalifls called the grunting- 
c?c, an animal of Southern Tartary, which is not yet fuffi- 
ciently known* The fleece of this creature is faid to be 
thick and long, falling down below its knees, and of a very 
£ne quality. 

TMy. The Chitdgong cow, of the higher Hindodan, 
^hich is defcribed nearly in the fame terms. Its hair, or 
inrool, is much efteemed by the natives, and is applied by 
them to various purpofes. 

'idly. The Mufk-ox of Hudfon's-bay. The whole body 
of this creature, which is as large as a middle-fized ox with us, 
is covered over with a very clofe fleece of long, foft, flexible 



• 



If it be objedled to this, that the Marchionefs Del Campo has 
fent fome of the breed to the King of England, in whofe poflcffion 
they now are ; the Dr. anfwers, that they are not of the bcft fort, 
or thofe which bear the iloeft wooL ' 
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hair, of a fine qualit)', which might be employed in tnanu- 
fadurcs for many of the fame purpofes as wool ; beneath 
tliat hair, and towards its roots, lies another coat of exceed- 
ing fine wool, which could be applied in fabricks of the fineft 
quality. It has been fpun and worked into gloves and (lock- 
ings, which are faid to be foft as (ilk. 

It is now afcertained, that all the varieties of fhcep yet 
known do readily intercopulate with each other, and thai 
the progeny is a prolific animal capable of continuing dip 
fpecies; but tliat in refpet^ to its chara£leriftic qualities, itb 
a mongrel race, participating nearly alike of tlie qualities o{ 
both its parents. 

I'he tSt&s of climate and food, in altering the qualities 
of the breeds are found to be nothing; though the dk& of 
thefe things upon the individual creature that is fubjeded to 
thdSr influence, may in fome cafes be very perceptible. 

Richnefs of pafture tends to produce temporaty changes. 
Refpedling the wool: there is reafon to believe it tends 
to augment its length in fome degree^ though but a litde; it 
adds to its foftnefs and toughnefs \ but in regard to coarfe- 
nefs or finenefs, no facl has as yet been found to afccrtain 
that it has any fenfible effect, though I am aware that Si- 
mons are here as dccifively adopted as if the fadls had been 
fully afcertained. 

The influence of breed, in propagating the qualities of 
the parent ftock, or in altering the qualities of it at pleafurc^ 
by blending it with others, may be faid to be all-powerfuL 
lliere is not a fingle fa£t, that I have ever been able to meet 
with, properly afcertained, that tends to fhew that the dif- 
tinguifhing peculiarities of any breed of animals can be fen- 
fibly ciianged in its efTential charaflerifticks, by any change 
of climate, or pny other circumftance, except an intermixture 
of bread alone i but innumerable fails maybe found that 
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sfcertain the contrary. The Perfian and Arabian breeds of 
hodes biought into Europe, are on]y changed by intercopu- 
ladng with other breeds. The Chinefe hogs may be conti- 
nued for agot undianged, if no crofs be permitted. Thefe 
faiQs are notorious, and every oiher hGt upon this fubjed 
tends to eflablifh the fame conclufion. 
, Although the fame breed of animals appears not to be 
» liable to be changed by climate or other extraneous caufes, 
yet it is found by experience, tliat individuals may be found 
among every breed of animals, vrhich, from circumflances 
that have hitherto eluded our obfervation, and which it 
therefore exceeds our power either to accelerate or retard, 
may be met with, which are, in fome lefler circumftances, 
different from others, though the}' dill poflefs the general 
charaderiilicks of the parent breed. 



[Bj/ Mr. BiLLINGSLEY.] 

Two farmers of eminent rank in the breeding line, one 
of whom was a warm partizan in behalf of the new Ldoef- 
ter, and the other of the Cotfwold fheep, agreed to fubmit 
to the following experiment under my guidance and direct- 
ion: namely, that five two-tooth wedders ((heep about i^ 
year old) of their refpeftive flocks, fhould be fent to my 
farm the enfuing January; that they (hould be kept toge- 
ther one whole year, be regularly folded every night, and in 
all refpc&s treated alike. That they (hould be killed at the 
Society's annual meeting in December, and that a public 
teftimony iliould be given of the merit or demerit of each. 

A trial fo fair could not fail attradUng the notice of all 
perfons interefted in the event, and a propofal was made and 
feconded, that other forts of (heep to which any of the com- 
pany might be partial, fhould be added, for the purpofe of 
afcertaining their refpe^ve merits^ 
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Accordingly, fix forts were fent to me in the beginning of 
January 1 792, viz. 

5 Lcicefter from Mr. More, of Charlcote, Warwick/hire. 
5 Cotfwold from Mr. Paccy, of Northlcach, GlocefterihirCi 
5 South-Down from Mr. Gale, of Stert, Wilts. 

15 of the polled breed. 



5 Dorfet from Mr. Hix, Caftle-Cary, Somerfet. J 

5 Wilts from Mr. Tinker, Chittem, WUts. i! 

5 Mendip from Mr. Farfons, Blagdon, Somerfet, 



15 of the horned breed. 

With a view of proceeding regularly and impartially in tlic 
experiment, I had the whole lot weighed after twelve hours 
confinement without food. This was done on the 3d of 
January 1792, and the weighing was continued regularly 
every month till the time of their death. The refult will 
appear in the following tables. 
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[Anonymous.] 

That the foil and climate of this ifland are naturally 
adapted to the produ<3ion of fine wool, will fcarcdy be dif- 
piited; the \7eIl-known fa(5l that it did once produce the 
fined wool in Europe being a fufficient proof of this drcum- 
(hmce; but that foil and climate alone are not fufiicient to 
over-rule the influence of all other circumftances, our own 
experience alfo too clearly proves. To be able to judge how 
far nature aflifts us in this enterprize, and in what r^fpeds it 
becomes necefTary to call in the afliftance oiart^ the two fd- 
lowing fads ought to be very particularly adverted to. 

I ft. Every filament of wool is greatly altered by the heat or 
the cold that the animal producing that wool is fuhjeQed to du-* 
ring the period of its growth \ that part of the wool being 
always coarfejl which is produced in warm weather^ and th§ 
finefl in cold weather. It is well known, that on account d[ 
the infular fituation of Britain, though our winters be not 
ihtenfely cold, we never experience fuch a degree of heat in 
fummer as takes place in France and other continental 
countries. In this refpedt, and in this refpe^ alone, is Bri- 
tain favoured by nature beyond other countries, in what 
regards the rearing of fine wool, fuppofmg they were equally 
in pojfeffion of the fame breed ofjbeep. And when we advert, 
that, in fome of the northern parts of this ifland efpedaJJy, 
the winters are fo moderate as feldom to deprive the flocks 
from reaching their food on account of fnow ; and the heat 
in fummer fo moderate as to be no more than fuflicient to 
produce grafs in abundance, without danger of parching it 
up ; we (hall be forced to acknowledge that this is a great 
blefling with refpedl to the rearing this kind of flock. 

It is a facft well known, and confirmed by daily experience, 
that every djjlin£i breed of/hcep^ whatever qualities it may 



poffifsj continues to propagate its own kind without any I»BR- 
MAN;'.NT variation^ as long as it is kept from intercopulating 
wth other breeds ^f Jbeep: But if different breeds be fuffered 
to iniercopulatej a mongrel breed is produced^ which participates 
of the nature of both the parentSy without poffeffing infuilper-* 
fetlion the qualities of either. This mongrel breed may be in ' 
like manner farther alter edy by being mixed with other breeds\ 

andfo on ad infinitum. The different breeds of (heep are 

diverfified almoft without end ; and they are To much iiiter- 
mixed in every country in Europe, that if the beft breeds are 
not carefully attended to by their owners, and kept in fioci^ 
of one common kind covering a large extent of coun^, 
they will be conftantly intermixing with others, and thus be 
gr^tly debafed. The influence of climate can extend i)p 
farther in correcting this diforder than has been already fpc* 
cified. In the fame climate may be found two breeds of 
iheep, one of which carries wool like coarfe hair, and the 
other fine) wool, foft as filk. I'his lad breed, if perfec^y 
fecluded from the otlier, may be preferved without degene^ 
rating for ages; but unlefs this fcclufion, at the proper fea« 
fon, be perfe<5t, it will be every year more and more debafed. 
Although it is an enterprize of very great difficulty for the 
inhabitants of moft countries where (heep carrying wool of a 
coarfe quality much abound, fo to preferve a (Grange breed of 
fine woolled (heep, as that their defcendants (hall contmue tp 
carry as fine wool as that of the parent llock ; yec migiit we^ 
in many of the fmall ifiands on the coaft of Great- t>ritain, 
propagate any particular breed of quadrupeds we may incline, 
by enabling us to keep it, as long 9 > we (hall think necelTary, 
perfectly ifolated from every other breed, without fubjecting 
us to the fmalleft expence to effeduate that fecluiipn. Here 
the parent (lock could be preferved for ages, and improved^ 
from whence tlie colonies could be f applied with unadultc*' 
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rated rams, and frc(h drafts of ewes, to keep up the breed i 
which, without this precaution, would, in more expofed 
ikuations, greatly degenerate. We have it thus in our 
power, without trouble or expence, to make whatever expe- 
riments we may incline in improving the breeds of domeftick 
animals, either u!pon a large or fmall fcale, as circumflances 
(hall require. 

To efFe<£iuate thefe defirable purpofes, I beg leave to pro-^ 
pofe, that a Society fhould be inftltuted under the name of 
Hje Society for improving the quality of Eritijh IVooL There 
exiAs in this ifland at prefent the remains of at leaft three 
didincl breeds of (heep, that are peculiarly valuable on ac* 
count of the quality of the wool produced when uncootnmi- 
nated by foreign mixtures; but which, in the prefent ftatcof 
this country, run a great rifk of being entirely loft in a few 
years, if no effeftual method (hall be now taken to recover 
and preferve them. 1 he firft care of fuch a Society fnculd 
naturally be direfted towards the recovery and prcfervaricn 

of thefe valuable brecls of pur native ihcep. I he fir/^ of 

thefe kinds 1 Ihali mention, .is being perl laps the moft nearly 
loft, and as carrying the fineft wool that has been knuwn in 
this ifland, may he diftmguiflied by the name of the Highla.id 
breed. This breed of flieep was formerly to be met with 
in the hig'icr parts of Aberdeenfhire, and in all the counties 
of Scotland to the northward of that; but now the breed is 
there fo much adulterated by intermixture with other forts, 
as to give no room to hope that any of the genuine breed 
could be found in thofe parts. In the Weftcm irtands, 
though for many years paft little attention has been paid to 
(heep, the origmal breed has not been quite fo much debafed 
as on the main land; and fome of them might there be 
picked up with care tolerably good. The fame fort of (heep, 
I have alfo been told, ^re found in the Orkney idands; buf 
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it is believed^ the pured of this breed that at preient exifts it 

in the Zetland iOes. This is a fmall, hardy, though delicate 

looking animal. Its wool is remarkably fine in ftaple; but 

its mod diftinguifhing pecuiiarities are, a (ilky glob to the 

eye, and a peculiar foftnefs to the touch, that no other wool 

I ever (aw poflefles« It is not frizzled up like Spanifh wool, 

but in its native date is gently waved, and is mther >longer in 

the Aaple. When compared with the bell Spani(h wool 

that could be bought in the London market, it was found, 

upon a fair comparative trial, to be finer than the Spaniih, in 

the proportion of nearly feven to four. Stockings have been 

made of it in At)erdeen that were fold f6r five and fix gui^ 

neas a pair; and at this prefent time many pairs of (lockings 

are made of it each year in Zetland, which, though not de* 

licately manufactured, nor properly dre(red, but merely on 

account of the finenefs and pccuWzr fo/tne/s of the materials, 

fell in the (hops at fifteen and fixteen (hillings a pair. Tho 

Iheep of this breed arc for the moft part entirely white, but 

fome of the fame fort are of a dun or fawn colour, fomc 

black, but a greater proportion of a beautiful filver grey, 

with a fine glofiy luftre. 1 he two other valuable breeds 

of fheep, natives of this ifland, are thofe that carry the long 

wool fit for combing, of the fined quality, and that kind 

which carries the bell (hort clothing wool> both thefe breedi 

are natives of England and Wales. 

Spani(h wool is now in fuch high eftimation for manu^ 
failures, that it would doubtle(s be one of the firft enter- 
prizes of this Sodety to obtain a parcel of this breed of 
(heep ; and though the penalty for tranfporting (heep out of 
Spain be nothing lefs than death by law, yet it will be no 
difficult matter to get any number of (heep from thence that 
mxy be wanted. The Spani(h (heep not only afford a fine 
wool, but, as they are a large, fiately, fiill-bodied luiiinalt 
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t^rould, if well chofen, be valuable as wdl oh account of their 
carcafe as their fleece. Anotlier breed of ftately, well-bodied* 
(heep, that carry fine wool, are to be met with in Barbary; 
and would, no doubt, claim the early notice of the Society. 

It is not to be expctSed that the Tarentine fheep will now, 
after fo many ages of negled, carry as fine wool as in the 
time of the ancient Romans, when it was fo highly celebra- 
ted; but we are aflured by modem travellers, that theft 
(heep are ftill diftinguifhed above all others in thofe regions 
for the finenefs of their fleece. The only other breed of 
European flieep I have heard of, that promifes to anfwer our 
prefent purpofe, is one that has lately been difcovered in the 
Crimea, which carries a fleece of a grey colour, and vciy fine 
quality. The fined wools, however, that are brought to 
European markets, are the produdion of Afia. Perfiff^ 
Cajhemire^ and Thibet^ are the countries fi-om whence they 
come; and it would be an objefl of great importance, and 
highly worthy of fuch a Society, to obtain fonie of the bcft 
breed of the (licep of each of thefe countries. 

The Paco and Hcuna of South- America, commonly 
called Pemvlaii fljeepy though they be, ftric^ly fpeaking, of 
the camel tribe ; yet, as they carry wool of ihe n^iviTC of 
that of fliecp, only finer in quality, fliould alfo be attended to 
by the Society; The only other animal that occurs to me, 
as carrying a fleece ufeful in our manufaclures, is the Angora 
goat. This kind of goat has been reared in f ranee and in 
Sweden ; in both which places it thrives as well as in its 
native countrv, and carries the fame kind of long luky fleece. 

Spani/h wool has been long an article of import into this 
country, and in the year 1787, no lefs than four niillions 
one liuridred and e»ghty-eight rl^oufand two ijund«-ed and 
eighty poLinds of Sp^nilh wool were imported into Britain, 
the value of whichwatupwardaofTf;^ hundred thouf and pouiKts. 
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[By the Rev. Mr. Onley.] 

I have been informed, by a very eminent manufaduref, 
that many years fince an attempt, from a fuppofed iimilarity 
of pafhire, was made to introduce the long-wooled Lincoln* 
(hire breed into the hundreds of £flex« The ftaple was 
perfetSl at the firft year, declined in the fecond, and was loft 
at the fifth. Repeated new fupplies and croflings might 
have kept up fomewhat of the fpecies, and fettled at laft a 
near approach to it. This is now trying here between xht 
Norfolk and the South-Downs; and promifes a breed that 
may unite very tolerable wool with a very fine carcafe, equally 
proper for the fold and artificial paflure; of a bulk fuperior 
to the South-Downs, inferior to the Norfolk, but fmallef 
in the bone, rounder in the form, tamer in difpofition, and 
thriving with equal profit on lefs food. 

From the drawing and defcription of the Moufflon^ a wil<l 
fheep of Tartary, and fuppofed by fome naturalifts to be the 
primitive race; the Norfolk, of all our fpecies, feems moft 
like this original. A lean long head, large curved horns, a 
rifing back-bone; when (binding, the fore-legs flfait, the 
hinder bent inwards; (b-ong in his whole make; agile in his 
movements ; and in look wild and bold. Neither this, nor 
any other provincial fort, have been attempted to be reared 
to an higher degree of pcrfedHon, by perfeverance in culling^ 
preferving, and occafionally croflTmg the more peculiarly per-^ 
fed ones of the breed, till the Leicefterihire Society aflonifhed 
the kingdom, (and I may fay, all Europe) with their (kill irr 
the trial, their fuccefs in the event, and the incredible return 
to then* perfeverance and fagacity, from the price paid hj 
thofe who mofl laudably aimed at fharing in the pride and 
benefit of fuch improvement.- If any little artifice of trade 
bath been exerted in this extraordinary fpeculation, the pub* 
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lick has probably (hared fully in its refult, by the ardour 
raifed and fxciicd to follow up fuch an example, by equal 
attempts*, which, if in other counties, more fuitabie for foil 
and fituarion for that purpofe, can produce a finer Aaple of 
wool on a carcafe tderably equivalent, will probably be ffiU 
more beneficial, in not only fuppljing the market with fin6 
meati but the manufacture with as fine wool. 



[ y Mr. Thompson, Burford School.'] 

The Zetland (heep are fmalt, and diilinguifhed from other 
iheep by marks unneceffary to relate; are fubje^ to few 
difeafes, and fell at about five (hillings a head. Each (heq» 
has about two pou/Kls of wool, one fourth of which is veiy 
fine; the hatters in Edinburgh have offered four or five 
(hillings per pound for it, but it fells at one (hilling per 
pound. The oideft ewes have the fineft wool, but the 
coarfeil is thought fine in Scotland. The number of (heep 
may be about ninety thou(and, but might be increaied to 
t > four times that number. Five or fix (heep of the Zetland 
breed may be fed with the food of one Engiidi. 



On the different Kinds and Properties of Wool. 
[By Mr. Collins, Devizes.] 

SvRKY.^^BanJled'DowHsi (hort, thick, clo(e; I only (aw 
it on the (heep^s back. Cmm^n- Heath \ longer, yet foft^ 
coarfer, much filth or hoar. Sand- Heathy fine, filky, foil 
of white and black fand. 

Sussex. — Down: Scutb-Downi (hort, thick, inclined to 
har(hne(s. Vnd^rhiU^ the old (heep kept one winter off the 
downs, and (horn in the fummcr, fofter, but not (b fine. 
ff^eaU^, falling wool, moftly firom the Underbill wool, deep 
combing, &c. 
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HANTs.-^Fi7r^; fmaD, fine, filthy, fandy. Diwn ; larger, 
bar/her. Brahn up\ larger and liarflier iUU, does not re- 
cover in a roan's age. 

Dorset. — Dnuni coarfe and deep, Fonjl or Cmm§ai 
£ne, filthy, fandy. 

Wilts. — Down; fine, foft, dean, white, before the 
l)reaking up fo much down, and the introdudUon of the 
large breed ; now clean, white, coarfe, not foft. Inclofuni 
moftly fatting, or to be put on fatting. 

Somerset. — Inclofed\ a deepifli, thin wool, ydlowidit 
foft, aiKl filky. North part-, thicker, Ihorter, not fo fine, 
but good* 

GLQCESTE^SHifLZ.'^Seutb party large, deep combing, 
firong, whitifli, rather coarfe. North parti more on the 
fatting. 

Monmouthshire. — Fore/l or Common^ fmall, ydlowiOi, 
fine, healthy, and mo%. lnclofed\ fmall, but lai^er, yd« 
lowith, fine, clean, thick matted, or trinded. 

Herefordshire. — Rye-Landi thin, hungry, harfli, out 
of proof, worfe and worfe; in the working (or /and) ground 
apt to be filled with tlie beards of the rye. Inclofure\ thick^ 
yellowifli, the fineft wool in general in the kingdom, but 
much worfe by mbcture. For eft or Common , fmall, foft, 
filky, and filthy. 

Shropshire. — Foreft ox Common^ fmall, yellowifh, foft, 
filky, filthy, mod times thick-haured, (or cat's hair) yd- 
lowi/h. 

Radnorshire. — Foreji or Common\ fmall, whitilh, 
thicker, harder, filthy, and fome fandy. 

Berkshire. — Deep, ftrong combing wool, (they wind 
it outfide outward. ) 

In the Iflc of Wight, the Down wool is rather finer than 
the Wilts. 
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Inclofures and large farms have gradually introduced a 
larger fort of (heep, and confequently coarfer and deeper in 
the ftaplC) and in the fame or greater proportion leflened the 
quantity of fliort or clothing wool, whether to the emolu- 
ment of the community at large, or not, is a queftion; my 
deciiion is on the negative fide. 

The whim of the day^ the introduftion of Mr. Bake- 
w-ELL*s breed, has anfwered many people's ends, whofe 
intereft it was that this whim fhould take place and be con- 
tinued ; but of a woeful experiment to many who purfued 
this whim; the introduction of the goggles, a difeafe not 
known to our unwife forefathers, but fpread far and wide by 
their wifcr children; befides thwarting the univerfal Difpofer 
of ail creatures, who hath placed the fmaller cattle, vegeta* 
bles, &c. on the hills, and the larger in plains and low lands ; 
and the folly of putting fuch lai^e rams to fuch fmall ewes 
is double folly, fome having lod the greater part of their 
flock thereby. The goggles have nearly overthrown the 
whim of large fhecp, introduced at firft by fome noblemen, 
or men who had large eftates in their hands, and vied with 
each other who fliould produce the largeft and fatteft cattle; 
which has been an aflonifhing injury to the community, 
viz. a fmall or middling family could difpenfe with a leg of 
mutton 5lbs. or 61bs. but cannot on any account buy one 
of 14 or i5lbs. befides theftrong, naufcous, cadaverous taftc 
of the latter, cooipared with the fine flavour of the former. 

Terms of art, if not well defined, will leave the reader, 
ftudent, or hiftorian, in the dark, or at leaft liable to err. 

Wool. An uniform hair, protruded through thefkin of 
an animal from a root, and which does not fall off without 
fome violence, or difeafe in the animal. 

Fur is an hair of a capillary nature, and ufually fuch 
creatures have two coats, a fummer and a winter one.*^ 
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Sometimes thefe are mixed, which is an inconceivable da^ 
ifiage to the medley cloths^ and feems to call for a remedy^, 
if poffiblc. 

, Fleece. The wool (horn off one (heep, and wound up 
together by a band twiflcd out of fome parts of it. 

Top. In the fairs at Hereford, &c. the fame thing; 
though foVfterimes (through avarice) the fleece is broke into 
ieverd partsj dnd every one wound up is called a top, and 
the feller dftifuit himfelf as to the fum of the fcalc. In 
trrndcd^wodf; %hich is wound up as clofe as pofiible in the 
form of fkittle-pins, each is called a top; and what is bound 
it up in rind of ^ tree, is called a (lone or 12^ lbs. by which it 

is weighed, that being the draft. Various drafts for wool: 

A pack in the country 244lbs.; when fit for ufe in London, 
242lbs. In fft>rhirtcy-Mar(h and E(rex, part of Surry, Suflex, 
and Hantsi the* wool-doth is filled, and then weighed, de- 
ducting 4ibs.jn every twelve fcorc, as cuftomary allowance 
to the buyer. ^ Jn SuflTex, the todd 324 lbs. in Hants 3ilbs. 
upright, or^30i|bs. turning. Reading feir, 29lbs. The 
(landard weight for clean wool fit >for ufe, 3ailbs,j the 
ftandard todd, 281bs.; the weight in Wilts, 2rilbs. The 
ftone at Hereford, &c. i241bs. much altercation between 
die buyer and feller about the half pound ; the woolflaplef 
allows it on wool fit for fale, and therefore it feems but rea* 
fonable to have the fame advantage when he buys, though 
that is far (hort of an equivalent in the common Foreft wool. 
Staple. If a (heep with a good coat on him walks, 
the wool parts in many places ; if on,e of the partitions were 
to be plucked or tut off, that would be a ftaple, and there 
are a variety of terms of art ufed on this occafton; as long, 
fliort, thick, thin, hovery or frothy, hard, harihy, foft, 
fmooth, clear, ftrong, rotten, weak, coked, felted, matted, 
hitched^ in the middle, ^r in the grounds in proof, t^ 



dut of proof. — If combing wool is matted in the middk 
of the ftaple> it will not open in the fuds, and in combii^ 
will run almod to pinnels ; if at the ground it will open, and 
is but of little harm. 

Sorts. Combing we made only matching, and boc^ 
(information fays fifteen or fixteen different forts) where die 
jcombing is tried, forted, or ufed, regarding the finenels o^ 
the hau*, and the length of the flaple; there is a refufe after 
combing kft in the combs, called piimels, ufed for linfeju 
Short wool : we made eight forts of it, and thofe ufed for 
various purpofes. 

SELLING PRICES ABOUT 1780. 

Matching i i^d. to I2d. Body 87 to gd. 

Hereford, • Sbrofjbire. Southdown. WSU, 

Choice locks 2s. 6d. — 2s. od. — is. gd. — is. 6d. 

Overiookings is. 4d. — is. 3d. — is. i^d, — is. od.. 

Middle fine is. od. — is. od. — os. i id.<^— lojd. 

Running fine lojd. — lofd. — os. rod. — gjd. 

Second, no dillin«flion, pd. Abb 8d. Warp 6id. Lifl 5d«^ 

BUYING PRICES. 

Herefordfhire, fione from i8d. to 2s. Shropfhire, Rad* 
norfhire, 1 2d. to i4d. South-Down, 25s. per todd, to 32s. 
W ilts, 9^. to lod. |)er lb. Hants, 22s. per todd. 

Dijorders injheep. The rot or confumption, the pdt- 
rot, or failing of the hair; on fome the foot-root, called the 
gout; the hunger-rot or flarving; the goggles; the red* 
water, ordropfy; the flone; the fly or maggot; giddinefs; 
dog or pig's mouth; broken-mouthed; the worm in the 
tail; thefhab, itch, orfcab; lice, dog- worried, bit, or torn; 
the fmall and large tick; theflaggers; the chilK 

The wool of the (heep does in a great meafure difcover 
the difeafed ilate of the animals In Smithfield market, the 
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fort, make, and wool, of diSerent (heep might be obferved 
and compared with advantage. 

' The wool of thofc Spanifh (heep which I have examined, is 
degenerated below the quality of the true South-Down wool. 
It is my opinion that moft of the Suffex fhee^ introduced 
into Hants and vViits, are already confiderably degenerated, 
as to the wool^ in ihortnefs, finenefs, and quantity* 

There is a very remarkable quality in hlaiJt wool, which 
is, that moth gets into it muchfooner than into whiw, and 
even if made into cloth, the moth cannot be eafily kept out of 
it ; but if the wool be dyed, that quality is deftroyed. 

Mention has been often made of ** im|)rovement in the 
breed of fheep:" to me it appears a very vague phrafe, 
without any determinate meaning. If the farmer, or gra- 
zier, or butcher, gets more money by dealing in any parti- 
cular dcfcriprton of (heep, they judge it an improvement, 
whether the quantity of wool, fize of the (heep, its fatnefs, 
or its talbw and pelt, be the mo& remarkable. 

Yolk in wool feems to be the infpiflated perfpiration of 
the animal,, but not fweat; (or that is watery and falti(h, 
which would corrode the (kin of the animal, as we experience 
in the water running firom the eyes or nofe, excoriating 
wherever it runs; but the yolk feems to be of an oily na<- 
ture, eafily mifcible witli water, and will fcour almoft as wel 
as foap. The quantity, at a medium, of ilereford, bhrop* 
(hire, SufTex, vVUts, is about half the weight of a yolkjf 
fleece; weight 3lhs. ; the yolk in that fleece will be near 
I ^Ib. which istlie cuftomary allowance to the wool- buyer;. 
if any flieep has efcaped wa(hing, and is (horn in the yolk, 
the farmer fometimes orders fuch fleece to be hard-waflied, 
lyhich does much barm, as it mixes the fine and the coarfo 
together, fo that they are with great difHcuIty afterwardt 
ffparatcd from each pchcr j ^nd fomc out of covetou(hc&| 
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near (hearing time, (hear the dead Hcin, and wa(h that wool^ 
which is worfe (hll if it be ufed together, as it is a caufe of 
extraordinary (hrinking; but if in either of thefe cafes thcf 
would ufe it for blankets, mops, &c. for their own ufi^ welt 
and g9od.— — AW. 1795. 



[By Mr. Davis; June 1795.] 

From obfervations on the wool produced from different 
CToScs of iheep with the Spanifh ram, viz. 

Horned Sheepy Foiled Sheep j 

Dorfct, South-Down, 

Wilts, AKD 

Mendip, Ryeland, 

the peculiar property of the Spanj(h wool, viz. the fineness 
of the pile, and the abundance of yolk contained in it, which 
keeps the wool moifl to the points, feems to be communi- 
cated in a much greater degree to the homed (heep than to 
the polled (heep: the wool of the latter nor appearing to be 
mended above one third, whereas that of the former is 
at leafl one half better. Perhaps, as the Spanifh rams are 
horned, and partake much of the properties of the old Dor- 
fet(hire (heep, the crofs may be more congenial than with 

polled (heep. Spanifh wool abounding fo much with 

yolk, (hould not be wa(hed on the (beeps' backs; it hurts 
the (heep, and after all, the wool cannot be got clean with 
cold water. It is (horn in Spain before wafhing. 



[Bj/ Air. CoLLifis.] . 
With a view to improve the wool of a flock of (heep, at 
(hearing fime take notice of the fleece when cut o(F. Look 
at the bottom or part of feparation; if it be /iitchy-haired^ 
mark that flieep for fale, or fatting, whatever other good 
qualities it may be po(re(red of. If thin of wool on the 
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back, let that alio be marked for fale, or fatting; becaufe, 
when it rains long or hard, the water penetrates eafily to the 
fkin on the back, wafhes out the yoli^, and chills the fpinal 
marrow.— — In the choice of your fleece for ftock^ avoid as 
much as poflible a medium between combing and clothing 
wool i as fuch would not be fo ufeful for either purpofe- 
Mark the (heep bearing fuch wool for fale or fatting. If 
your (beep has a very coarle breech, mark it for fale, or fit- 
ting. Separate all thcfe, together with fcabbed, giddy, fly- 
blown, foot-rot, dog's or pig's mouth, fcouring, or any 
having an infecUous diforder, from the flock — and on no 
account whatfoever fuffer them to be with it. 

In the firft choice of the ram or ewe, never go farther 
from your own farm, for any ram or ewe, than you caa 
help. If your's be down land, buy from oflf the down ; if 
inclofed, frgm the inclofed. Remember to buy from worfe 
knd, if poflible, than your own, becaufe there is a greater 
probability they will thrive in your keeping; but take care 
not to keep them too well, as that may be attended with 
great inconveniencies, if no{ with lofs i for a (heep (hould 
work hard for its maintenance whilA in the flock, yet not 
be pinched. Search the coat of the ram narrowly, to avoid 
zjiitchid'haired fleece; for this would fo damage your wool 
in two years, that it could not be recovered* a^ain, without 
changing your flock, in twelve or fouueen years. Again, 
however handfome the (hape, however fine the wool, rqe3: 
him if he has not a cloft thick coat (in uiuch ib plenty of 
yolk, a certain fign of health) along the ba^.k. i'he fame 
care fhould be ufed in choofing the ram, whCiher for conib- 
ing or clothing wool. Buy your ram a little before fliear- 
kig-time, if you can; not at any fair or market, but at th« 
farmer's houfej for then you will fee the ram as he is, 
without being fliorn or trimmed by the Jhtcf^barbir^ pur- 
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pofely for fale; then you wQI alfe know the depth, or lengtTi, 
of tlie ftaple; the (horter, finer, and thicker it is, the better 
for clothing- wool ; the longer, thicker, and finer, the better 
for combing-wool. As to the ewes, they are rather to be 
raifed out of your own flock, than bought in from etfewhere; 
^s they will be more naturalized to the foil, and odier cir- 
cum(hnces peculiar to the farm. 

' When a (heep dies, get a furgeon to open or difle£l it; 
get him to make his remarks as he proceeds, you noting 
them down in a book provided for that purpofe: thus do 
for two or three (heep in every diforder; you will thereby 
acquire (kill enough to examine a dead carcafe by yourfelf. 

The rot^ or confumption, is firquently the eSeSt ef a 
cold, to which (heep are very liable who have thin coafs, 
and lodge on wet lands; as appears by their firequentcough* 
ing. How xht flukes get into the liver, I can no more ac- 
count for than how various kinds of worms are bred in the 
human body The qucftion hyvu ? in many cafes, is very dif« 
ficulc to be anfwered, notwithftanding thefa^ may be certain. 

The pelt-rot^ or falling off of tjie hair or woot, arifes, 
i(t, From a fudden alteration from a fcanty to a full feed- 
ing: — 2dly, From a partial fever in the fpot where it falls 
off, on the neck, (houlders, the back, or the rump: — jdly, 
TYitJhah^ loofening it at the ground: — 4thly, gangreen^ or 
fphacelus, which the falling off of the wool difcovers. 

The fodt-rot^ or by fome called the gout^ is laid by moft 
farmers or (hepherds to be infeilious. The beft infi^via- 
I can get concerning this is, that between the claws of the 
fore-feet (as I do not find it attacks the hind-feet) afwelling 
is perceived, which tends to feparate the claws in fome de* 
gree. On fqueezing or lancing it, a hairy worm is taken 
cut — ^the placj being anoin ed with fome ointment, and 
bouad up .or a few uays, the cure is effe(^ed, . - ' 



^ 
> 
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The ifunger^rot generally proceeds firdin the farmePt 
l^verty or covetoufnefs, in giving very bad hay for their 
%vinter provifion, which they do not eat. 

The gog^les^ a diforder unknown to our ancestors, but^ 
by comparing the different accounts of the effe«£ls together^ 
appears very plainly to me to be a panllytic flroke, affecting 
the fpinai marrow; but whether I am right or wrong in my 
conje(^re, time may difcover. 

The red-water^ Or the dropfy ; as. the inimal fwells, th# 
blood al mod ferUm, watery bladders in different parts, chiefly 
in the fore-patt of the animal's body, and the (kin wheii 
ftript off has red fpots in various parts and of various lizes* 
My conjecture is, that the wool, ufually called ^^i&y, ii 
dwirig to this diforder; a want of jolk^ drynefs^ harjhnefs^ 
ibin and weakJldpUy foon becomes dead, little or no proof; 
on breaking it cries out^ and much dud flies off. All theft 
fymptoms are to be found in wool, where the (heep are fed 
conflatitly on a very light, (andy, arable foil, as Urchin* 
fields Hereford fhire. 

Thzjione is not a common diforder ; I have never heard 
but of one inflance of it, 

Th&fly or maggot \ if this happen before (hearing, thd 
Iheep is indifpofed, and does not yield a proper quantity of 
yolk, and thus it becomes a proper nidus for the fly to fpit 
its eggs in, which ate foon hatched by the heat of the body* 
The maggots immediately feed on the flefli of the (heepi 
tmt if they ate not deflroyed by applying tar, or fome other 
known remedy, to the a^rieved pbcc, (a good proverb, not 
to loTe the (heep for a pennyworth of tar) they increafe to 
£ift in number and fiae^ that the (heep it(elf is foon deftroyed. 

Giddinefs, This is (aid to ari(c from a worm, or mag-i^ 
got, under the horn, on either fide^ and that the turning 
found is the effiA of this wohn or maggot* 

TOI., u % 
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Bnten-moutbed. A manifeft fymptom of age and decay. 

The worm in tbi tail. The hair drops ofT, the animal 
reftlefs, ftequentiy rubbing the part affeSed, hindered from 
eating quietly its food by fmart or pain. 

Tht^byfcaij or itchy faid to be infe^ous. I am told 
there are living infe£h, whether of the fame form as in the 
human itch I do not know -, once I (aw a fcabbed flieep 
wa(hed with human urine, the confequence whereof was, 
that in a day or two the fcab fpread fo far as the (kin was 
wetted with the urine. The ufual remedy is tobacco 
fteeped in water, (called (hab-water) with fome oil or fpirit 
of turpentine added thereto, and the aggrieved part wafhed 
therewith. But as it is always ufed with oil or fpirit of tur- 
pentine, it feems to me probable that the turpentim is the 
fpecific, properly k)wered down with water, according as the 
ca(e may require. I am juft now informed by a fiurmer, that 
his (hepherd gets (Irong tobacco and flour-fulphur, and 
boils in the ipeat-brine, and afterwards puts into it (bme oil 
or fpirit of turpentine; u(ing it without any water, and by 
applying it in fmall quantities, finds it efFedlual. 

Small and large Tick. Thefe abound moft with the ani- 
mal that is difeafed, and may therefore be confidoed as a 
fign of unhealthinefs. An abundance even of the fmal^ 
ticks gives the wool a yellowi(h greeni(h colour— the finenefs 
and foftnefs is increafed thereby. The large tick I have only 
found in the Su(rex and Herefordshire wool ; in the latter, 
I have never found any harm therefrom ; but in the Suflex 
wool and (heep it produces much harm to both. 

The Jiaggers. This diforder attacks lambs i if di(covered 
In time, the (hepherds frequently bleed them in- the eye- 
vein, and thus a cure is obtained. 

When fuch a multitude of (heep died after (hearing in 
June 1795, I found by enquiry they were of the bcft 
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Aouteft, and healthieft (Keep; as the weather was fevere, 
they, to get away from it, got fo clofe together, that they 
were (lifled; whereas the weaker, not being able to thruft in 
fo clofe, efcaped with their lives, as very few indeed of the 
latter, in comparifon to the former, died. 

The lajky or fcouring. Query. If from too-moift food, 
indigeftion, griping, or what other caufe? Ifnotftopped, 
it generally proves .mortal. 

Prefervation of the Health of Sheep.'^het the &rmer fre- 
quently look over his ilock, and fee that their tails are kept 
clean. Never fuffer them to lodge two nights in the fiune 
fold} it is better to fold over twice than to do thus. I am 
informed, (h^p taint where they have been fooner than 
other animals, peiiiaps becaufe of their numbers.— A very 
common diforder ewes are liable to after yeaning, is ajioppage 
in the la^eal duSli of the udder y fometimes in that leading to 
one of the nipples and fometimes to both \ the udder fwells 
univerfally'With partial hard knobs, which foon bring on an 
inflammation; and if not (lopped, perhaps in the courfe of 
24 hours, part if not the whole of the udder mortifies. 
The intention is to flop the mortification. The procefs 
of cure is — to dip.off the wool as clofe as poflible, to open 
with a razor, or other very (harp in(faiiment, the principal 
la£lealdu£l ordu£ls, to fqueeze out the morbid matter, and 
put in a little fre(h butter; to keep the (heep feparate from 
the flock. The ewe frequently lofes the ufe of one t^t^ 
and fometimes both ; if but one, (he will maintain the lamb ; 
if both, the lamb to be taken fix)m her, and the ewe fatted* 

Query. What is the ^olk of a (heep ? Its proper quan- 
tity ? Its ufe both to the (heep and the wool? Its eSedts 
as to a redundancy or deficiency to the (heep and its wool ? • 
If ever a total want of it? If the like to be found in any ^ 
other animal ? Whether (heep ever fwcat l—^Dec. 1 797. 
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[By Mr* Franrlbn.] 

Sheep are (hy of food they are not ufed to eat, but hunger 
will bring them to eat moft things fit for them. They are 
remarkably fond of Roota-BagOy which are le(s fpongy and 
more folid and fweet than tf)e common turnip in April, I 
have this year kept them very good in the groimd till I had a 
good bhe of vetches, clover, and rye-graft ; the leaf is fmooth 
like the cabbage tribe, and the (heep are very fond of them. 

When I was writing this, I found in your fecotid volume 
a letter from Mr. Wimpey, (Obfervations on Dr. Tiflbc'a 
Letter) recommending the houfeing of (heep and hmbs in 
winter, to avoid a kind of wind-cdic, which kills a great 
number of the fatteft lambs when the ni^tsb^n to be cdd 
wd frofty. I have for many years faved my lambs much 
better than my neighbours, by houfeing them, and givii^ 
them hay after drenching them with tar, butter, and gufickt 
which makes them lax for a day or two. They have a 
cuftom in Lancafhire, of rublmig tar and butter on the fldns 
of flieep, which they call falvfaig, to thicken the wool, and 
preferve them from the fcab. I have not heard of this 
prance in the fouthem parts of this ifland. 

I think that fmall (heep, ftiort fweet pafture, and (hdter 
from rain and fnow, arc all elTential to produce very fine 
wool ; but the fize of the animals muft fuit the richnefs of 
land to yidd the farmer profit. jfyril ijgi. 



zsc 



On DISEASES of SHEEP. 

[Anonymous.] 

Within thefe few years we have had a difcafe among thcr 

(heep, now generally known by the name of the Goggles-^ a 

difeafe which has dclh-oycd fome in every flock round thii 

country, and made great liavock in many. 
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The (heep moft fubjed to the gobies are tw^-tietb. It 
18^ not infedious, but hereditary, and undoubtedly runs in 
the blood. It has no affinity with giddinefs, for they do not 
run round. It moft refembles the ftagg^ in lambs; with 
thb difference, that whereas ftaggery lambs (hew weakneft 
before, and fall forward, goggly (heep (hew a weakne(s be- 
hind, and fall backward, when forced to run. When firft 
obferved to be difeafed, their ears drop, and they rub their 
tails much more than other (heep; they then difcover the 
weaknefs above-mentioned, and grow poorer and weaker til) 
they cannot drag their limbs behind them, and at length die. 
I haVe examined a few, and found the vifcera all found. I 
have blooded one, and found no inflammatory cruft. I can 
neither myfelf imagine, nor find one who can venture even 
to conjedure the caufe.— /5?7//j, May 1779. 



[By a Norfolk Farmer.'] 

After a wet harveft, a great quantity of felf-fown bailey 
comes up in Odlober. As the (heep then run at large, they 
are very fond of this crop, but it often proves fatal to them. 
The cold dews in the latter end of Odober, and the fogs 
m November, generally hang in drops on the blade of this 
felf-fown crop^ longer than on the reft of the herbage; and 
the plants themfelves, being of a cold watery quality, are 
thereby rendered (till more unwbolfome. After feeding on 
it for about a month or (i;c weeks, the ftock-lambs grow dull 
and heavy, rub themfelves more than ufual, lo(e their appe-* 
tite, and waftc till they die.—- After they are once vifibly 
affeded, removing (ddom (aves them. The fle(h of fuch 
as are killed appears loqfe and flabby. The vifcera is of a 
livid hue, ai^d Vffy watery ; the liver is greenifli, and full of 
fmall kno^ or kernels; the blood is vifcid, with a watery 
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fedimcnt, and very toon turns putrid. As Toon as the fymp- 
toms appear, they are blooded below the eye: this, in the 
firft ftage of the diforder, is fometimes efFeSual j but no 
other remedy has yet been difcovered. The difeafe does not 
appear to be infeSious j nor are either the ewes or wethers 
much fubje(St to it. 

[5j/ Mr. Pryce.] 

Mtp a. Young and many others attribute the rot in (heep 
to moifture, but it will be difBcult to account for the rot 
being taken on fallows in a fingle day, and in water-mea- 
dows fometimes in half an hour; when in grounds of a 
different fort, although exceflively wet and flabby, (heep will 
remain for many weeks together uninjured.— Another opi- 
nion, which has m<my adherents, is that the rot is owing to 
the quick growth of grafs or herbs that grow in wet places* 

Without premifmg that all-bounteous Providence has 
given to every animal its peculiar tafte, by wliich it diftin- 
guiflies the food proper for its prefervation and fupport, (if 
not vitiated by fortuitous circumftances) it feems very diffi- 
cult to difcover, on philofophical principles, why the quick 
growth of grafs fliould render it noxious. 

Is it improbable, that fome infed finds its food, and lays 
its eggs, on the tender fucculent grafs found on particular 
foils, (efpecially wet ones) which it moft delights in? Or 
that this infeft fliould, after a redundancy of moiAure, by 
an influidive impulfe, quit its dank and dreary habitation, 
and its fecundity be greatly increafed by fuch feafons, in 
conjunction with the prolific warihth of the fun? The 
eggs depofited on the tender germ are conveyed with the 
food into the ftomach and inteftines of the animals, whence 
they are received into the ladeal veflels, carried off in the 
chyle, aiid pafs into the blood i nor do they meet with any 
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obftrucElion until they arrive at the capillary vcflels of the 
liver. Here, as the blood filtrates through tlie extreme 
branches, anfwering to thofe of the vena porta in the human 
body, the feceming vefTcls are too minute to admit the im- 
pregnated ova^ which, adhering to the membrane, produce 
thofe animalculae that feed upon tlie liver, and deftroy the 
fheep. They much refemble the flat fifh called plaice, are 
fometimes as lai^e as a filver two-pence, and are found both 
in the liver, and in the pipe (anfwering to that of the vena 
cava) which conveys the blood from the liver to the heart. 

It feems to be an acknowledged fad, that falt-marfhes 
never rot. Salt is pernicious to mofl infefls; they never 
infeil gardens where fea-weed is laid. Salt and water is a 
powerful expellent of worms bred in the human body. Lifle, 
in his book of hufbandry, informs us of a farmer who cured 
his whole flock of the rot, by giving each (heep a handful of 
Spanifh fait, for five or fix mornings fucceffively. The liint 
was probably taken from the Spaniards, who frequently 
give their (Iieep fait to keep them healthy.-" — Dec. 1779. 



Mi*. Arthur Young's obfervation, that " the accounts of 
" the difeafe called the Rot in Sheep, are fo amazingly con- 
^^ tradi6^ory, that nothing can be gathered from them," is as 
true as his conclufionis, ^^that moifture isthecaufe/' and 
in this opinion I am confirmed as far as a fingle infhnce can 
confirm me. It was in the cafe of a paddock adjoining to my 
park, which had for feveral years caufed the rot in moft of the 
Iheep which were put into it. In 1 769, 1 caufed it to be ua- 
der-draioed with covered drains, wluch have worked well ever 
fince, effedually curing itswetnefs; and notwithfhnding I 
have fmce kept my fheep in it, I have never killed one whofc 
liver has been at all affeded. Jt B. 



[ S4S 1 

\By Mr. J, C. of Street.] 
That the Rot is occafioned by the iiife:l$ found in the 
liver, and whicli are called flukes, is very evident; but to 
Account for their coming into the liver is not fo eafy. I am 
of the opinion that they are fwallowed with the (heep's food, 
^hiie in the egg Rate. The common or mod obvious ob- 
jection to that opinion is, that this inkSt is never found but 
in the liver, or fome parts of the vifccra, of (hcep that m 
difeafed more or lefs i and that they muA therefore be bred 
there. But this objeclion will lofe its force, when we con- 
fider that many infeds undergo feveral changes, and exift 
under forms extremely different from each other. Some of 
them may therefore appear, and be well known under one 
ihape, and not known to be the fame under a fecond or 
third. The fluke may be the lafl ftate of fome aquatic animal 
which we at prefent very well know under one or otiier of 

its previous forms. On killing a (heep lately, which jvas 

feemingly in good heaich, 1 examintd the vifcera carefully, 
and in fome of thcpaflagcs Jcariing to the liver (which ap- 
peared tura^ici) : found a whirifh thick liq jor, N^nich appeared 
to be all in motion. ^ n appi) ing a pocKet-giafs, 1 fou.id it 
contained thoufands of thefe flukes, which were appar:^ndy 
juft hatched, and about t.ic lize «>t suites. Thefe, if the lljccp 
had not been killed, would probably have loon obtained 
their ufual fize, and prov'*d i-s deinu rion. 



[Bt/ Mr, J. Webb, of Doyntom Oct 1786.] 

I have feen leveral fhcep, immediarely after being (horn, 
appear to be in violent pain; their fides are fomewhat ex- 
tended, and their breathing very ihort ; the head is hung 
drooping, and they have a great averfion to moving or walk- 
ing, and generally lie down. Thefe fymptoms continue in* 
Wafing till the (heep dies in a few hours, unlcfn 9, Vifikat 
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purging come on, vrhich generally gives immediate reliiC 
On enquiring for the name given to this complaint, I found 
it was called the JVtnd\ but where the feat of it lay, few 
could tell. On opening four fheep that died of the difeafei 
I found all the inteftines rather didended with flatus^ but 
not in any great d^ree. Their blood- veflels were veiy 
turgid, and of a deep red, particularly thofe of the large in- 
teilines, excepting ttie rcctumj (or what is commonly called 
the bum gut) which had a healthy appearance, as likewife 
had the ftomach, melt, caul, liver, heart, lungs or lightSi 
tic, and in fhort all the v'ljcea contained in the cavity of the 
trunk. From thefe appearances I will venture to fay, thai 
the difeafe in queihon is a violent inflammation of the iotef^ 
tines i perliaps in fome meafure arifing from bruifes in (hear« 
ing) but more fo from lofmg a warm clothing, and bong 
fudaenly expofed to cold air and cold feeding. 

I beg leave therefore to recommend to farmers, that on 
the firfl appearance of the complaint, they put the (heep 
into a flable or other warm place, and immediately bleed it 
very freely. Bruife a quarter of an ounce of fome canni- 
native feed, fuch as carraway, anife, cummin, or fennel, and 
mix thefe with two ounces of Glauber's purging ialts in t 
pint of water} place it on a fire, and make it boil for a few 
minutes, then (farain it off: then add a quarter of an ounce 
of powdered jalap, and while lukewarm give the fheep e 
quarter of a pint (firft well fhaken together] every half hour 
till it dungs. It (hould have no food or cold water till leco* 
vered; a little warm water might be of fervice, 



\By Mr. Potticary, Wiley ^ W%lt$:\ 

In our county we breed many (heep, and manure the 
fallows, &c. with them. After having penned them all 
night> when they are driven into frefh grafs, or ydung clover^ 



they are frequently taken with what we call the Blnjfi that 
is, they over-gorge themfeWes, foam at the mouth, fweli 
exceedingly, breathe very quick and (hort, then jump up, 
and fall down dead inAantly. This is fo frequent a diforder, 
and fo great a lofs, that a neighbour of mine had feventeen 
die in one morning — indeed within half an hour; for they 
arc often taken with it manv at a time. We have no re- 
medy, ever known as yet, but driving them into a bafie place 
like a road, and keeping tliem in motion; but it is fo fudden, 
there is not time for that in general. It is a diforder not 
unfrequent in cattle; and having a cow taken in this man- i 
ner, I had heard that, by dabbing her in the maw, I flood a 
phance of faving her life — I did this; the matter flew out, 
gave inftant relief to the cow, fhe did well, and has had two 
calves fince. I therefore refolved to try the fame with my 
fheep, and have fucceeded to my wifh. The way I perform 
it is as follows : — 

The fheep will fwell confiderably on tlie left fide (or what 
you would call the nigh fide of a horfe) near the kidnies, 
behind the ribs, which is near the flank; the fwelling is very 
protuberant, and there is mark enough, (about three inches) 
where if you dart your knife in, you muft at this time go 
inftantiy into the maw ; the food or matter inflantly flies out, 
gives relief, and with only common applications of a horfe- . 
doctor's mixture of bees-wax, refin, greafe, &c, the fheep 
is furc to do well. May 1787. 



[Bt/ Sir Thomas Beevor.] 

The difeafe called the Scab in fheep is generally found 
mofl prevalent where the lands on which they are kept are 
wetteft, or in the mod rainy feafons. The bed way, there- 
fore, to treat this diforder is, on its firfl appearance^ to give 
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the (heep fomething inwardly to drive out the eruption; and 
then external applications are made with propriety^ and 
generally with fuccefs. 

Take a gallon of foft well or pond water, and divide it 
into two equal jparls. In one pint difTolve eight ounces of 
old hard foap, to which, when difiblved, add two ounces of 
fpirits of hartfliom, and half a pound of common fait, with 
four ounces of roll brimftone, finely powdered and fifted* 
In the other part of the water put two ounces of leaf to* 
bacco, and one ounce of hellebore root. Boil this fecond 
part till you have a (b'ong infufion, and then ftrain it off.—* 
Next take that part of the water firft mentioned, and fet it 
over the fire; let it boil half an hour, ftirring it all the while 
with a wooden ladle. In the mean time heat again the fe- 
cond part, in which the tobacco and hellebore were infufed; 
and when ho^ mix the two parts gradually together over the 
fire, keeping the mixture (lirring all the time, which (hould 
be about a quarter of an hour. When quite cold, put in 
a flone bottle for ufe, and fet it in a cool place — Then take 
four quarts of new ale or beer, put into it twelve ounces of 
fait, two ounces of bay-falt, and eight ounces of pounded 
nitre, together with twelve ounces of pounded roll brimftone. 
Set them over a gentle fire, and when the ale boils take off 
the fcum. When it has boiled half an hour, fet it by to 
cool; and when cold put it in a done bottle for ufe. 

When you are thus far prq>ared, take one quart of ale> 
and fet it on the fire» mix into it by degrees three ounces of 
fulphur; when jufl ready to boil, take it off the fire, and let 
it fland to cool; and when only blood warm, give this qan- 
tity inwardly to three (heep. Repeat the dofe three times, 
allowing one day's interval between each dofe. This will 
drive out thediforder, and then the /ry? mixture is to he 
rubbed on the,diAempered parts; and two days after wardsL 
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ihcfeconJ mixture, and fo on altenutdy for dgbt or ten 
days, till the cure is eflfeded. Sometiines two rubbings wiO 
be fuificient. — :— Theobje^^on to this mode of cure is, that 
it is compound, troublefome, and rattier expensive. On 
tills account fome peribns have adopted the foUowjog 
method of treating the difeafe, and with fuccefs aUb: 

Take half an ounce of good corrofive fublimate, and dif« 
folve it in two quarts of rain-water, to which add a commoQ 
g^li gla(s of fpirits of turpentine. When the (heq> b Anick, 
make a circle round the maggots with fome of the water, 
dropping it out of a bottle; this will prevent their getdag 
away, and luding themfelves among the wool. Then drop 
a little among them, and rub it about with the fing^, 
will prefentiy kill them. March ijSu 






On the EpizQOTr^ or Contagums Distemper among 

Homed Cattle. 

[Tranflated from the French of Monf, De Saivb, 
by Mr. Morbau, of Bath.] 

nPHE moment any fymptoms of the diftempcr arc per* 
'^ ceived, about a pint and a half of blood ihould 
be immediately taken from the bead, except he has been ill 
a day or two, in which cafe he muft not be let blood ; but 
in both cafes let the following draught be given him: 

No. I. An ounce of the beft theriaca (Venice treacle) 
diflblved in a pint of vinegar ; after which the back bone and 
the whole hide muft be well rubbed with a dry hair cloth, to 
beat the hide and promote perfpiration. No drink ihould 
be given him but a white drink compofed of • 
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No. 2. A handful or two of rye-meal, in a^pailfiil of dear 
Witer; and| (hould the beaft feem to want food, mix up 
(bme crumbs of rye-bread with fome of the £ud white drink, 
and ^ve it him. The animal's mouth muft be wafhed twice 
a day with a cloth dipped in a mixture of 

Na 3. Vinegar and water, (equal quantity of each) with 
a fpoonful of honey to a pint of it. 

If on the fecond day the beaft has not dung^ a dyfter 
€ompo(ed of 

Na 4. A pint of water in wliich bran has been boiled, 
two fpoonfuls of fidt, and a fmall glafs of vin^r, muft be 
^ven every day till ibc evacuations are natural and regular. 

Befides the above remedies, the following cordial mixture : 

No. 5. A pint of dear water, the fame quantity of vinegar, 
four fpoonfuls of honey or fyrup, and two glafles of brandy, 
muft be given four times a day, to facilitate and keep up per^ 
fpiration ; taking care to repeat the fri£lion as directed above. 

Should the beaft ftill continue low and heavy, the draught 
No. I. muft be repeated, unlefs he (hould be hot and thirfty, 
in which cafe ufe only the drink No. 2. On the fourth day, 
if he feems more livdy and firee from heat, purge him with 

No. 6. Two ounces of falts, and one ounce of common 
(alt, diflblved in a pint of lukewarm water, with two fpoon- 
fuls of honey. If this does not procure four or five evacu- 
ations, repeat the dyfter the fame day. 

This mode of treatment muft be continued without inter-^ 
miflion till the beaft begins to eat; then you muft only give 
him the white drink No. 2, and a little good fodder; or, 
ibme rye-bread dipped in ftale beery moderatdy fweetened 
filth honey or fyrup. 

The exterior treatment coniifts in the application of 
fetons in the beginning of the diftemper, at the bottom of 
the dewlap, and f)f cauteries towards the homs^ between 
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which a ftonc of a pound weight, or more, wcapt up in a 
cloth, muft be fixed, to keep it fteady. This is neceflary to 
keep the head warm. But above all, the fH6lion muft be 
clofely attended to, in order to determine the critical efforts 
of nature. It would be well alfo to evaporate vinegar in the 
cow-houfe, &c. and if it could be done v^thout rifque, 
blowing of a few grains of gunpowder twice a day in them, 
would be a very ufeful fumigation. 

If, notwithihinding thefe aids, the bead be not perfe£Uy 
cured in ten or twelve days, they muft be continued without 
bleeding, unlefs the inflammation be very confiderable; but 
if, after all, the diftemper does not give way, the beaft muft 
be killed, and then too much care cannot be taken to bury 
it very deep, cover it over with the earth which came out of 
the hole, and lay turf over all, in order to prevent the putrid 
vapours which exhale from fuch carrion, corrupting the air, 
and rpreading the infection. 

As to the prefervatives from infeftion, the principal (after 
having taken every precaution poffible to prevent its com- 
munication from other herds) confifts in wafliing the racks, 
troughs, &c. and the hide of the beaft every day, with plenty 
of water ; and, as the generality of people feem to place 
great confidence in ftrong aromatic fumigations, they are 
advifed, inftead of the expenfive diugs of which fuch fumi- 
gations are compofed, to ufe fires made with the branches of 
green wood, throwing pitch on it to quicken the flames and 
perfume the air; thefe fires muft be lighted at fome diftance 
from the houfes, for fear of accidents. Common fait, given 
in fmall quantities every day to horned cattle, is reckoned an 
excellent prefervativc. 

Though the report of an Epizooty is often fpread, yet all 
the diforders to which cattle are liable ftiould not be attributed 
to this epidemical diftemper, fince they are not exempted 
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from tills even when not affeded with any conta^ous dif* 
temper. Therefore, when a bead is taken ill, enquiry 
(hould be made if the infe(SUon be in the neighbourhood, as 
in fuch cafe, a fufpicion of its being the Epizooty would be 
well grounded, and immediate recourfe (hould be had to the 
remedies above-mentbned. 



On CALVES and OXEN. 

MR. W hitby, of Wallington, Norfolk, between the iftof 
December 1776, and the ift of April 1777, weaned, 
and reared on his farm, ten cow-calves and thirteen bull- 
calves, by the method following: — At three days old they 
were taken from the cows, put into a (hed, and fed vrith 
(kimmed milk for one month, allowing three quarts to each 
calf morning and evening. When a month old, they were 
fed with the like quantity of milk and water, morning and 
e^'ening, with hay to feed on in the day-time, and at noon 
they were fed with oats and bran equally mixed, allowing 
half a peck to one dozen calves. At two months old, they 
were fed only in the morning with milk and water; they 
had hay to feed on in the day-time, and at evening (inilead 
of noon, had the fame quantity of bran and oats, with water 
to drink. They were fed in this manner until the middle 
of April, when they were turned out to grafs all day, and 
taken into a (hed at evening, and fed with hay until 
there was plenty of grafs, and the weather grew warm. 
Such of the calves as were weaned in March were conti- 
nued to be fed with milk and water every morning until 
Midfummer. 
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[By Sir Thomas Beevor.J 

A former at Wrcningham in Norfolk, had for many yeaW 
\7eaned his calves from fucking the cows at about feven oi* 
eight days old; he then gave them fkimmed milk for about 
ten or twelve days more, with a few turnips cut into thrcC 
or four pieces each, which they foon learned to nibble and 
cat; after which he turned them into the turnip-field with-* 
out any further care or trouble than carrying them a fmall 
bunch of frefti barley or oat ftraw, night and morning, which 
he always obferved to lay under fuch hedge of the field as 
was then moft fheltered from the wind ; that he turned them 
out in any month ; in January, or fooner or later, as they hap- 
pened to be calved ; that he never loft any of them, nevet 
had any of them loufy, or that feemed to require more care 
or attention about them.— — i^r/7 1783. 



[By Mr. Crook, Tytherton) Dec. 1789.] 

In the year 1787 I weaned feventeen calves, in 1788 
twenty-tliree, and in 1789 fifteeit ditto. I bought in 1787 
three facks of linfeed ; I put one quart of the feed to fix 
quarts of water, which, by boiling ten minutes, became a 
good jelly; this jelly is mixed with a fmall quantity of th^ 
tea of the bed hay fteeped in boiling water. Having my 
calves drop at different times, I did not make an txzfk cal- 
culation of the expence of this hay -tea, but out of my thred 
facks of feed I had better than two buthels left at lad. 1 
gave Lhem the jelly and hay- tea three times a day; to the boy 
who looked after them 6d. a day; the price of the linfeed 
was 4s. 6d. per bufhel; the whole three years' feed 2I. 5S4 
My calves are kept in a good growing ftate, and are much 
better at this time than my neighbours' that are reared by 
milk; they do not fidi off fo much when they come to grafik 
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[^Sy Mr. Smith, Ozelworth^ Glocesterskir^e.] 

It is well known that the cow does not give her milk for 
the mailer, but for her calf. I would therefore advife, that 
for the firft year the calf (hould go with the mother, till 
they both part by confenti Afterwards, when (he calves, 
let the calf betaken from the mother as (oon asdropt, and 
never let them come together again. In the ufual method 
of letting the calf iuck the cow for a time, and then taking 
it away, the cow retains her milk in hopes of feeing her young 
one 2igsdtii but in a few days her udder g^s hard, and ihe 
cannot part with her milk freely, were (he ever (b willing. 
This is one great reafon why we fee fo many cows with 
lard un(^htly udders.— —*-Let any gentleman of fortune that 
likes to fee good cattle on his farm, get good heifers and a 
good bull. At the ufual time kt them go .together, and 
when the calves drop, never take them from the dam till 
they part by confent. Try this method for half a dozen 
times, and fee if any of tho(e heifers have hard nalty udders, 
as the butchers term them. If, when they calve, more milk 
fhould be left in their udders than the calves can take off, 
let that be taken away by the milker. In fix weeks that 
trouble will ceafe, as the calf by that time will take all the 
milk any cow can give. 

Qyery, Whether retaining the milk is not the reafon why 
cows are morefubjed to the yellows than other cattle f-^ — 
If at any time a good ipilch cow (hould go dry before her 
milk is gone, get a youi^ calf and put it to her, in order to 
preferve her milk againft another year; for it is well known, 
if a cow goes one year dry, nature will lofe itb power of 
a£ting far the future. 

VOL. !• A A 
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[By Mr. Kedinoton, Roughamj Suffolk.} 

Oxen are kept at much lefe expence dian horfes. Tlie 
value of a horfe declines every year after be is feven years oU^ 
and is fcarcely any thing if he is blind, incurably lame, or 
very old. But if an ox is in any of thofe (ituations, he may 
be 6sitted, and fold for much more than the firft purchafe; 
and will always fat fooner after work than before. .. Tbej 
are not fo liable to illnefs as horfes; I never have had one 
indifpofed . Horfes {efpecially thofe belonging to gentlemen) 
are ft^equently rode by fervants without their maftet's know- 
ledge, and often injured by it. Oxen are in no danger o(^ 
this kind. A general ufe of oxen would make beef, and 
confequently ail other meat, more plentiful; which I. think 

wouki be a national benefit. ^Working oxen with a yoke 

fpares a confiderable expence in the article of hame£i; but 
they move fo much more freely with cdlan, and can be ufed 
with fo much more advantage fingly by the latter metboc^ 
that I think it far preferable.— — Dec^ 1781. 



On SWINE. 
[Br/ Mr. Winter.] 

IT^ROM experience I find that fwine prefer luoeme to 
clover; but neither lucerne- nor clover are of them* 
felves a fufficient fupport for fwine. A fmall quantity of com, 
peafe, or beans, (particularly in cold mornings) b eflenti- 
ally necf nhry to be given them before they are turned out. 
Such food will warm and rtrengtheh their ftomachs, and pre* 
vent the bad confcquences of a diforder geijerally called ths 
bloody which proceeds from the real want of a fuflScient quan- 
tity of blood, arifing from the want of folid nourifliing food. 
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I have applied potatoes in different modes for feeding 
fwine; ^ing them whole, or mafhed in the water wherein 
they were boiled ; or the lafl mode with barley-meal fcalded 
and mixed in the trough. But from various and repeated 
experiments, I have found the following the moft profitable 
method of applying potatoes, to not only the rearing^ but 
likewife to fattening of hogs j varying the quantity given 
according to the ctrcumftsmces of rearing or fattening. • 

When rearing, a fmall quantity of food pven once oi* 
twice a day, with lucerne, clover, grafs, and oflfals, is fufB-*- 
dent. When fiittening, a conflant fupply is efTentially ne-. 
cef&ry, fo as not to leave the troughs incumbered with fbte 
meat, which (hould be deared out, and given to (lore fwinti^ 

An h^n furnace is the moft.falutary for bofling potatoes. 
The method I have lately adopted, and always (hall purfue» 
until a better be pointed out, is to fill about three parts of k 
furnace vdth potatoes; when in proportion to every fivs 
bufhels of potatoes, I fcatter over them about a peck and a 
half of barley-meal, then fill the fiimace with potatoes, 
adding juft as much water as will cover them. By thlft 
method, the barley-meal does not fink to the bottom of the 
furnace, where it will encruft and bum, nor .will it be liable! 
to be wafted by being boiled over. The nouriOunent of 
the barley is in a great degree extraded by the water. After 
the potatoes are well boiled, let the whole be mixed and 
bruifed together in tubs, with a clean fpade, fo as to form a 
pulp. By this method, all the nutritive properties of the 
barley and potatoes are incorporated, and thereby much: 
eafier digefied, and the hogs require no water. « 

Swine, when fattening, (hould be kept as clean as po^ 
fible, and well fupplied with dry litter. As their pens are ~ 
generally too fmall to admit of exerdfe, and as they imme- 
diately lie down after fccdingi I have thought it neceflary. 
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twice or three times a week, to add about three table fpoon- 
fuls of fait to a half bu(hd pail of food, which aflifts d^- 
tbn, cpnfoiidates their food, and increales their appetites. 
When too great a quantity of fait is given, it then ads as a 
purgative, which prevents their food conveying the neceffiury 
nouriniment. About once a week, I have mixed two tMt 
4x>pnfuts of madder, which preventsobAru^ions, ading as 
a diureti^k, and is at the fame time an aftringent. And on 
fome other day in the week, I ^ve a Tpoonful or two of an 
equal quantity of flour of fulpbur, . and falt-petre^ well 
pounded and mixed; which purifies and cools the bkxxl» 
All thefe difierent articles added to each pail of food in the 
morning, on fepsq^te.days, entirdy prevent the meafles, 
keep fwine extremely bealtby, and fatten them more eipe- 

ditjpufly.i 1 mud further obferve, that hogs fiom die 

age of twjelve to eighteen months are the mofl advantageous 
to be fed for bacon; as they have then attained their fiill 
growth, will require lefs food, and fatten much more expe* 
ditioufly than hogs that are younger. 



Mr. Franklen, in a letter to the Secretary, April 1791, 
fays he found raw potatoes as nourifhing for hogs as b(»led« 



[Anonymous.] 

Obferving that hogs in general are very fond of dover, I 
made trial of a fold confifting of forty ruddle-gates of eight 
feet and half length eadh, pretty dofe at the bottom, on the 
clover Aubble, and put feventy hogs c^ different ages into it, 
allowing them fix or feven bufhels of potatoes in the day in 
their fold at firft, and ending with ten, wfiich, with the 
young clover, was as many as they would eat; and I folded 
tliis year eleven acres of clover ftubble, between the igih of 
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September anddie.iftofNovember. The hogs are alwayi 
driven into a yard at night and littered, as the cddncfs of 
the weather might othcrwife cramp them ; and towards the 
end of Odtober a very few beans are given in the fold, when 
they firil go into it. The hogs do not gain much in the 
fold as to fldh, yet they improve conliderably in growth, 
and the good effefis of the fold in tlie fecond crop of wheat 
is fo evident, that 1 have no doubts of the propiicty of con- 
tinuing the practice. 



[By Mr.'WicKiKS, Pondhead, near Lt/nd/iursL] 
Taking care to have my pigs firft well wrong, I then 
have a pretty large fold prepared forthemuponmy potatoe- 
ground, into which they are driven every evening; and 
over every fold I order a fprinlding of good old horfe-beans. 
Here they well fill themfdvcs. They lie warm and dry 
upon the haulm of the potatoe, and by leaving beliind them 
a great quantity of the fineft and ftfongefl dung upon the 
ground, they amply repay what they take away from it. If 
the pqtatoe-ground be dry, and not eafy for their working 
the potatoes, a light plough muR be run over it to bcilitatc 
this bufinefe, and thej.mU do all tlie reft. Oil. 1798, 



FOOD for CATTLE. 
[An'onymous.] 

LINN^US, in 3 journey to Dak-Carlia, found that his 
horfes left untouched, among other plants, the follow- 
ing: Meadow-fwcet, great wild valerian, lily of the valley, 
arfjelica, rofE-bay willow, marlh cinqucfcnl, mountain and 
glob: crowfow , qa nc's-bJll, ycUow wolfsbane, and ftveral 
Ihrubs. ^^HVHtHnH|k^t(>'ne '^f his pupils ftt 
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^bout a courfe of experiments; and above two thoufand were 
made on homed cattle, (heep, horfes> hogs, and goats, with 
the fole view of determining what kinds of vegetables thofe 

animals would eat or rejoSi. As thefe ^^cperiments were 

made on the indigenous plants of Sweden, they can only be 
decifive here with refpect to plants common to both coun- 
tries; but as they take in the greater part of EnglUh plants, 
they would greatly facilitate fuch an attempt in this kingdom. 

[By Dr. Anderson.] 



Cattle and (heep are known to crop the tops of fir-trees 
when they can get accefs to them while young; and thus 
many plantations of young trees, when not fofficientiy 
fenced, have been entirely deftroyed; but whether that 
kind of food was wholefome or pernicious to the cattle, 
has not in general been enquired into. 

A letter fh)m the bailiff of a gentleman of confiderable 

eminence in (hire, dated the 25th of Odober 1782, 

runs thus : — " I was fo pinched laft fpring for provender to 
'^ cattle, that I had not a fione of draw or hay from the 
*^ middle of March; nothing but whins and oats for horfes, 
*' and fir-tops (that is tender (hoots of firs) for cattle; and 
^^ I had 430 horned cattle, and about 120 horfes fmall and 
^* great, of which I loft but few (four or five, I cannot tell 
'' which) cattle, but there were numbers of cattle that died 
" in this country for want. Some tenants loft one-iialf of 
" their cattle, and fome almoft the whole." 

A neighbouring gentleman alfo, forefceing that he fhould 
be fcarce of provender, turned out all his flock of two-years- 
old cattle into a young fir wood near his houfe, in the be- 
ginning of winter, and allowed them to pick up what little 
grafs they could there find, till he faw it was all confumed. 
He then fent a man into the wood every morning to cut down 
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from the trees as many branches as would fubfift them for 
that day. They ate not only the leaves and fmalleft twigs, 
but they even fometimes gnawed down the flumps till ciiay 
came to be nearly the bignefs of the thumb. In this way 
they continued all winter in perfect health. 

Dr. Anderfon, in another letter, recommends furze or 
whins as a food for horfes and cattle, to be bruifed by a 
heavy (lone moved as in a mill. He fowed it in a field with 
bariey at the rate of from fifteen to thirty pounds of feed to an 
acre. I know (fays the DoSor) few plants that deferve the 
attention of the farmer more than the whin : horfes are pe- 
culiarly fond of it. Some perfons think they may be made 
to perform hard work upori it, without any feeding of grain ; 
but I think it tends more to fatten a horfe than to fit him for 
hard labour, and that therefore fome grain (houid be given 
with it where the work is fevcre. Cattle eat it perfeftly well 
when thoroughly bruifed, and grow fat upon it as upon 
turnips; but unlefs it be very well bruifed for thevi they will 
not eat it freely, and the farmer will be difappointed in his 
expectations. Cows that are fed upon it yield nearly as 
much milk as while upon grafs, which is free from any bud 
tafle; and the beft winter-made butter I ever faw was ob- 
tained from the milk of a cow that was fed upon wluns. 



By Mr. J. Harvey Pierce.] 

I hired a ftout girl at 2$. a week, to cut tlie green tops of 
fome old furze, growing on a hill abouc a quarter of a mile 
from the houfe, and bring them in bundles on a pole to a 
fpare ftable, which I prepared for the purpofe of catthie and 
tiweihing the furze; here it was cut from an incii to t»\o 
in hcs long, with a cleaver like what the butchers ufe, ;<r.d 
a!' rvwards the fpines broken with a flail. My thre.h.iig- 
floor was a temporary one, of fix or feven oak boards^ 
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pinned down to fourjoifts, laid on the pavement. A bufhel 
ba.ket of the fura&e thus prepared, was allotted to each horfe 
every morning inftead of com ; but, 1 believe, three horl'es 
had generally only two bafkets; not becaufe it was con&- 
dered as futficient, but owing to the tediouihefs of cutting 
and threfhing, and fometimes from hindrance of bringing in 
by bad weather ; perhaps too, from not being ufed to the 
woric, and now and then a little idienefs, when not looked 
after. 1 ought, therefore, (IricUy fpeaking, to fay, that with 
two bufhels thiee horfes worked in every refpect as ufual, 
though without any com. This food, witli hay, wa& con- 
tinued till the middle of May 1796, when the hQvks vfcre 
put to grai^. 

Lord Cathcart, in a letter to the Agricultural Society in 
Scotland, fays, ** The fowing of whins for feeding of canic, 
takes mightily about I^ondon now. I'he thin dry foil, that 
is good for nothing elie, they manage in the fame way as for 
fown grafes but in place of that, they fow it in the fpnng 
with whin feed. They mow the whins that fu.nmcr, and 
continue to do fo yearly thereafter ; and reckon one acre 
produces at the rate of ten loads, 20 cwt. each; this they 
ftack up. 7 hey have a contrivance for chopping them, and 
cui at once as much as ferves their cattle for two days." 

J)irections b\j Major Henbarxf^Jor sowing JVhin Sccdj 

and using the IV/iins, 

They fliould be fowed in February, March, or April ; 
61b. will fow an acre. The place where they are fowed muft 
be made very free of grafs, and all forts of cattle inull be 
kept out. One acre will produce fifteen tons, which will 
feed as far as fifteen tons of hay. Ihc time to begin to 
cut them is in October or fooner; they will continue to 
grow till Chriftmas, anU be ht for ufe till March. When 
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jrou give them to the tioHes, they muft be bruifed by i mill, 
or otherwile be pounded, and given in a day after they are 
bruifed ; if you give any chopped itraw with them it will do 
very well — a hundred of draw will fcrve for a ton of furze 
The furze mufl be cut, onfy what is the grnuth one ytar^ 
banning in or before Oflober. The Major has fed fixteen 
horfes with them from 0<itober to March. 



, POTATOES. 
{By the Rev. ^r. Higson, Batheaston.'] 

POTATOES flourifti mofi in a dry fandy loam. The 
ground (hould be manured with rotten dung; and the 
feed changed every year. They Ihould be planted in frefti 
ground every year. If cither Irc^ or the fame feed be 
planced upon the fame foil for two or three years fucceflively, 
the crops wiH generally fail, the haulm come up curled and 
blighted, and the roots will be worm eaten and cankered.^ 
Potatoes Ihould not be planted deeper tlian four inches or 
four inches and a half, and the feed or fets Ihould lie one 
inch or one inch and a half above the dung. Whole pota- 
toes Ihould be planted at the difhnce of two leet and a half 
or three feet fquarc i cuts at ihediitancc of 18 inches fquare. 



At a quanerly meeting of the Norfolk Society for the 
encouragement of Agri;:ulturc, jaa 1776, a premium of 
three guineas was adjudged to Mr. J. Wright, of Great- 
Melton, for planting and gathering the beil crop of potatoes, 
the quantity of land one rood, and the produce 91 buflicU. 

It is almoft unneceffary to obierve to the intelligent fanner, 
^hat as good a crop of wheat may be expe<£ted after wcll- 
cuitivated potaioe:<j as in ajumhcr niotic of hulbindry. 
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Calculation for cultivating one acre of land with pota* 
toes, according to Mr. Wright's expenoes, and valuation of 

this crop :— 

£. s. d. 

One deep ploughing — 04© 

Seed 32 bufliels, at is, per bufhel 112 o 

Manure 24 loads, at 2s. per load — 280 
Expence of fctting, the weather being fo 
dry that the fets were put in with an 

iron crow — 100 

Hoeing and earthing up feveral times — 100 

Expence of taking up — 580 

Rent and other cliarges — i 10 o 

^.13 2 o 
Produce 364 bufhels, at is. per bufliel 1840 

* Clear profit £.% 2 % 



[2?y Mr. Pavier, Monckian.] 

Potatoes grow befl in a foil that is loofe and deep, where 
the fwelling of the roots meet the lead obArui^ion, and 
where they draw the greateft nourifhment raoft ea/Ily. On 
this account, where the quantity intended to be raifed is 
fmali, diggitig is preferable to pIougl\ing. But if the land 
be ploughed deep, and well pulverized, fuccefs need not be 
doubted. They ought to be planted in lines, eighteen inches 
apart, and at twelve or fourteen inches dillance in each line 
or row. This will give opportunity for earthing them up 
with the horfe-hoe while young, which will greatly promote 
their fertility. If the horfe-hoe is not intended to be ufed, 
plant them a foot fqiiare, and earth them up with hand- 
hoes fev< ral times, which, although more expeniive, will 
repay the coft, March 1779, 
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[By J. A.; Feb. 1783.] 

My field of potatoes was four acres and a half, the foil 
very poor, being light, loofe, and laiidy. In Janunry, I car- 
ried on ten waggori-loads of dung per acre ; and the month 
following folded it over with my iheep, and tlien ploughed it 
as deep as the ground would bear, and harrowed it fmooth. 
In March I planted my potatoes, eighteen bufn^ls per acre; 
I had them cut in two, three, or four pieces, according to 
their fize, and let them in with iron bars, in ranks two feet 
afunder, and one foot dirtance in the ranks. They were of 
the large white kind, with large eyes, but I know not the 
name. Soon after they were up I had them hand-hoed, 
and a little while after horfe hoed them. The horfe-hoe I 
ufed was fo conftruded as to earth them up at the fame 
time, and performed the work fo well, that I think it con- 
tributed greatly to the fuccefs of the crop. Nothing more 
was done till the latter end of Odober, when I began taking 
them up. The produce was 480 bufliels per acre, or 160 
facks. Any perfon bringing facks, and taking them on the 
ipot, had them for four (hillings per fack. Expences of feed» 
planting, cutting, hoeing, and taking up, were as follow: 

£. s. rf. 
Eighteen bufliels planted per acre, at 2s. 1260 

Cutting the faid eighteen bufhels 06a 

Hand-hoeing 4$. horfe- hoeing 2s. per acre 060 
Planting per acre'' — —080 

Expence of taking up per acre — — 2 8 O 

Total /;.5 4 o 

N. B. The expence of pitting and carrying 
home not included. 

Produce 160 facks per acre> at 4s. a iack 3a a. 
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In the month of June 1782, a gentleman near Bath 
planted three acres and half of land with potatoes of the 
long kidney-fhaped white kind from Ireland. The foil was 
a lightilh loam, and being virgin earth, no manure of any 
kind was ufed. The produce, when taken up in O^ber, 
was 380 facks of four bufhels each fack, or nearly 440 
buQiels per acre. T, B. 



[jffy Mr. llAZAUDy Stony-Lttileton,'] 

Firft, the earth fliould be dug twelve inches deep, if the 
foil will allow of it; after this, a hole fhould be opened about 
fix inches deep, and horfe-dung or long litter (hould be put 
therein about three inches thick. This hole fhould not be 
more than twelve inches in diameter; upon this dung or 
litter a potatoe (hould be planted whole, upon which a litde 
more dung (hould be (haken, and then earth muft be put 
thereon. In like manner the whole plot of ground muft be 
planted, taking care that each potatoe be at leaft fixteen 
inches apart; and when the young (hoots make their ap- 
pearance, they (hould have fre(h mould drawn round them 
wit^ a hoe ; and if the tender (hoots are covered, it w31 
prevent the froft from injuring them. They (hould again 
be earthed when the (hoots make a fecond appearance, but 
not be covered, as in all probability the feafon will then be 
lefs fevere. I obtained the laft year from a (ingle root thus 
planted very near forty pounds weight of large potatoes, and * 
from almoft every other root upon the fame plot of ground, 
from fifteen to twenty pounds weight. 

The fecond method will fuit the indolent, or tliofe who 
have not time to dig their ground; and that is, where weeds 
much abound and have not been cleared in the winter, a 
French may be opened in a (hait line the whole length of the 
ground, and about fix inches deep; in this trench the pota- 
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toes (hould be planted about ten inches apart ; cuttings or 
fmall potatoes will do for this method. When they are laid 
in the trench, the weeds tliat are on the rurfa<;p may be pared 
off on each 6de about ten inches from it, and be turned 
upon the plants ; another trench ihould then be dug, and 
the mould that comes out of it turned carefully on the 
weeds. . It muft not be forgot, that each trench (hould be 
-Kgulariy dug, that the potatoes may be throughout the plot 

ten or twelve inches from each other. This flovenly 

method will in g^eral raife more potatoes than can be pro* 
4luced by dig^ng the ground twice, and dibbling * in the 
plants ; and the reafon is, that the weeds lighten the foil, 
and g^e the roots room to expand. They (hould be twice 
hoed, and earthed up in rows; and here note, that if cut 
potatoes are to he plfUitqd, every cutting (hould have two 
eyes, for thou^ fewer fets will be obtained^ there will be a 
greater certainty of a crop, ai one eye often fails, or is de- 
ftroycd by grubs in the earth. 

A good crop may be obtained by laying potatoes upon 
turf at about twelve or fourteen inches apart, and upon beds 
of about (ix feet wide, on each iideof which a trench (hould 
be opened about three feet wide, and the turf that comes 
firom thence (hould be laid with the graiTy (ide downwards 
upon the potatoes. A ^it of mould (hould next be taken 
from the trenches, and be fpread over the turf, and in like 
manner the whole plot qf ground that is defigned to be 
planted miift be treated. And remark, that when the young 
(hoots appear, another fpit of mould from the trenches fhould 
be (Irewed over the beds, fo as to cover the (hoots; t)iis will 
prevent the froft from injuring them, encourage them to 
expand, and totally deftroy the young weeds; and when the 
potatoes are taken up in the autumn, a careful perfon may 
turn tiie earth again inlo tl^e trenches, fo as to make the 
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(urface level; and from the fame ground a better crop of 
potatoes may be obtained the following year. 

For field pl^nting^ a good (if not tlie beil) method is tt> 
dung tlie land, which (hould be once ploughed • previous 
thereto; and when it is ploughed a fecond time, a careful 
perfon (hould drop the po^toc -plants before the plough in 
every third furrow at about eight or ten inches apart. 
« Khali conclude by noting, that gravelly, fiony, chalky, or 
ftiff clay land, will never produce many potatoes; and the 
few they do produce, will be cankered, and only fit for p^; 
it is therefore obvious, fiich foils are improper. — Feb. 1786. 



(J?^ Ar Thomas Beevor.] 

The white Champain (of which you falv about two teres) 
produced me "at the rate of 346 bulhds per acre. Another 
kind, procured me by a fiiend from Manchefter, (of which I 
had fufficient to plant fix rods or perches of land) produced 
at the rate of 648 bufliels per acre ; and the fort given me by 
our ingenious friend Mr. Rigby, who received them fi-om 
Liverpool, and which had been only two or three years bdorc 
\2AitA from feedy were planted on one and the ninth part of 
a rod or perch of land; and produced at the rate of 1080 
bufliels per acre. The Champain were fit for ufe fooner 
than the other two kinds, by about fix weeks; but were 
neither fo large, nor numerous upon the roots. All thefe 
kinds were dry, mealy, and well-flavoured, fcarcely differing 
from each other in tafte. They were all cultivated by the 
plough, in the fame field, in the fame manner, and at the 
fame time. The difference of the produce is prodigious, 
owing, I conceive, in fome meafure, to their having been 
longer, or more lately raifed from the feed. 1 his obferva- 
tion has, I know, been made by otliers ; but be it as it may, 
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I will propagate the lad fort upon as lafgea fcale as my fiock 
of them will permit; and if I find them continue as pro- 
du(%ve as in the bft year, I will be fure to communicate the 
flock to you, if you wiih to have it. I have chiefly applied 
them to the feeding of hogs. When boiled, and given to 
fattening fwine^ I have not' fburid them anfwer alone; but 
mixed with an equal part of barley or buck-meal, I have 
had them equally fat, and in as (hort a time, as thofe which 
were fed with either of the meals alone. Given raw, they 
are admirable for (lorefwine, cows, or bullocks. — Jan. 1786. 



\By the same.'} 

All the underwritten potatoes were planted on the 2d 
day of April, in a garden, the foil of which is a rich hazelly 
coloured loam, neither too wet nor too dry; they were all 
Well dunged, for the four firft forts ftood on a border where 
a rdw of apple-trees had grown, which were taken up about 
a month only before the fets were planted ; the three laft 
ibrts were planted on ground which had been cropped as 
gardens ufually are, and the pieces planted were cut from 
arge potatoes, with two or three eyes on each piece. 



JVtf. Namti, 



1. Incomparable, a 

a. Dtnnc*8 Hill, dil 

3. Bay ley *s TcedliDg, 

4. Manlcy Whife, 

5. Kcntifli TeediiDg, 

6. Champioo, 

7. Ox-Noble, 



} 



Grotrndm 






lb. 

4 

3 
3 

4 
% 

3 
3 



ox. 

9 

X 

I 

12 
10 

6 

XI 



6-xcthft of a rod 13 



Pniuc*, Aaru 



8-Ioth« 

Vioths 
4-iOtht 
-icths 
4-IOths 



16 
8 
6 

16 

TI 
14 



oz. 

o 

10 
6 

4 
IX 

I 

o 



6IU 

668 

S2^ 
670 

I34» 

708 

II40 



The above roots were all taken up on the 29th day of 
Oftober laft, and the ftcms of each (except thofe of the 
Manly and Champion, which were entirely dead) were 
green and f)rp(h at the time of taking them up. 
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No. I. Large, whhe, meally, ill-taded. 
No. 2. Very large, white, meally, and good. 
No. 3. Middie-fized, white, meaUy, and well-flavoured. 
No. 4. Large, white, meally, and good-tafted. 
No. 5. Very large, white, not yet tried upon the table* 
No. 6. Middle-fized, white^ meallyv and good to eat« 
Na 7. Larger white, and ill-flavoured. 
Thebulhels above-mentioned are heaped, weighing on an 
average yolb. each. Dec. 1787. • ^ 



[By tkr Rev* Mr. Ci-ose.] 

The potatoe fets fhould be cut la week before planting! 
with one or two eyes to each, and the pieces not very fmall; 
two buftiels of frelh-flaked lime (bould be fown over the 
furface of the land as foon as planted, which will effectually 

prevent the attacks of the grub. In fattening cattle, I 

allow them all they will eat : a beaft of about thirty-five 
fl'one will require a bulhel per day, but will fatten one-third 
fooner than on turnips. The potatoes fhould be clean 
wafhed, and not given until they are dry. They do not 
require boiling for any purpofe but fattening hogs for bacon, 
or poultry; the latter cat them greedily. I prefer the 
champion potatoe to any fort I ever cultivated. They do 
not anfwer fo well'for horfes and colts as I expected, though 
fome gentlemen have approved of them as fubftitutcs fcr 
oats. Nov. 1785. 



[By the Bishop of KillaloeJ] 

Spread your manure in lines (of about five or fix feet 
broad) upon the ground, about twelve or fourteen waggon- 
loads to an acre, leaving an interval of about two feet and a 
half between every row of manure. The intervals to be 
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broader or narrower, according to the depth of (>il on the 
land ; where the vegetable mould is (halloweft, the intervals 
to be broadeft. Then cut your potatoes into pieces, leaving 
one eye (from whencea f:nal! fibre of the root feems to growX 
upon every piece; every one of thcfe eyes wiJI prodtice a 
new pbnt. Spread the pieces ot\ the ground, at a foot or a 
'foot and a half didance. Then fend in your dig^s, and 
let them dig out of the intervals as much earth as will cover 
the pieces of potatoes about two inches. As foon as the 
new plants all appear above ground, lend in the diggers 
^^in, and cover the plants completely. When they ap« 
pear above ground a fecond time, cover them ag^in with 
earth dug out of the intervals, taking care not to go much 
deeper than the remaining vegetable mould ; though you 
may venture to go a little into the thill or clay, as it will 
tend rather to improve the land than otlierwife; for, lying at 
the top, ir .will not injure the vegetation ; and being expofed 
to the. fun and dews, it will be converted into fertile earthy 
in a fealbn or two, as well as the red. 



[Bj/ W. Braines.] 

The foil on which the beft crops of potatoes are raifed, is 
a ftrongifh loam; the manure ufed is rotten dung, which is 
laid on juft before planting, in the proportion of from 15 to 
ao loads per acre. 24 bufhels, cut into fets of one or two 
good eyes each, are planted per acre, at fifteen inches diOance, 
and kept dean by hoeing, in which the earth is drawn up 
round the plants as they advance in height. The produce 
on an average, ten tons per acre — i261bs. to the hundred. 

They take them up with a broad threc-tined fork, at 
three guineas per acre. The average expence per acre, is 

about icl. The Ayle/iury Wi'tte is* moftly planted for 

the table, but the Ox-noble is moft produ6tive for catde« 

VOL« !• B B 
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[£i/ Mr. WiMPEV.] 

In Dec. 1 787> two ftatote ^i'es were plou^ed up, and 
byrovgh through the winter. The February following^ 
the ground wflis well dragged, forty cart loads of loi^ dung 
were then ettually* ipread uf>on the hmtSj and immediatdy 
Roughed in^ The beginniiig of April, furrows were drawn 
tlie length- way of the field with a douUe-breafted plough 
at nbout two feet eight inches distance one from the other, 
ki which the potatoc fets were dropped by hand, at the dif« 
tanceoffirooi 12 to 14 or 15 inches, which were covered by 
flitting the ridges with the fame double-breafted plough, 
throwing one ha]f of the mould to the right hand, the other 
half to the left, and by that means forming a ridge over each 
rMik of fets, and leaving a deep furrow in each interval. In 
thisfituation they continued till thefets had (hot 5 or 6 inches. 

By that time the weeds began to appear in great abun- 
dance. A fmall common one-wheel plough was then fee 
to work, as near each fide of each rank of potatoes as could 
be without damage to the plants. This operatipn raifed 
high ridges in the intervals between the rows. 

In this (hre it continued till the weeds began to advance 
again in their growth. The double- breaded plough was 
then fet to work again, going up the middle of one row, and 
down another, by which operation each fide of the plantg 
were completely earthed up ; and before frefli weeds could 
vegetate, the luxurbnce of the greens was fuch as to com- 
pletely cover the intervals; fo that the whole fuifaceof the 
field had one uniform appearance. 

In this fituation they continued till about the 20th of 
O^^ober, when the greens being moftly decayed, and the 
weather ver^ fine, they we e begun to be taken up in the 
following manner; A (Irong plough was fet deep enougii to 
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work bdow the bed of the roots, with which theplbughman 

goes up one row and down another, turning the roots up to 

the furface. Women, boys, and girls, follow the plough^ 

and pick them up in bafkets as faft as they are turned out« 

A pair of drags with long tines are drawn over the ground 

after it has been picked, by which many are brought up to 

the furface, which had efcaped the pickers. When the' 

whole field has been gone over in this manner, we may then 

give it a clean ploughing and harrowing, by which meAHS. 

very few roots efcape. Thus the whole operation is com* 

pletely gon^ through, and the land left in the mofl perfe£l 

condidon for the immediate reception of a crop of wheat. 

An exa£l account of the produce, expence, and nett profit 

of two fhtute acres planted with potatoes in the maiuief 

afonefaid. Produce 7 50 buihels ; tithe paid in kind dedu Jed, 

iky 75 bulhels, leaves 675; which, at is. per bufhel, or 3fl(. 

per fack, amounts to iC* 33 ' 5 ^ 

EXPENCES. 

A clean ploughing io winter ----ozao 

Dragging in February ------030 

Forty loads of long dung and carriage - 4 00 
Spurting ditto ---------oao 

Ploughing in the dung .....^012 6 

Striking furrows with double-plough • - o 6 o 
Planting and cutting potatoes --^--060 
Covering them with double-plough • - o 6 o 

Sets 15 facks at 3s ^ ^ 2 $ ^ 

Ploughing intervals from the rows - - o 6 o 
bribing up the plants --.•.•060 
Taking them up, ploughing up, drawing '\ 

home, flacking, &c. three horfes, man, C i xo o 

and boy, five days ----•• \ 
One man, one woman, 5 days - - - « o 7 6 
Boys and girls -----•--•05 9 

A year's rent •- »o ^-*— 13 7 ^ 

Nett profit on a acres ---.-- £iQ 7 9 
or xol. 3S. xofd. per acre. 
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. But to da jufHce to the experiment, ^le fucceeding crop 
of wheat (hould be charged with at leaft 4]. and that fum 
added to the netr profit would amount then to 12I. 3s. io|d. 
per acre, for it would have cod fo much at ieaft to have 
brought the barley flubble into fo perfed a tilth and fertile 
condition as the potatoes left it in. 

For fome three or four years pafr, I have alfo made fomc 
trials of raifing potatoes from feed. The firft year I had 
fome bulbs as large as a pullet's egg^ but I did not then re- 
mark any variety of fons. The largeft of tl\efe were prc- 
ferved, and planted the following April. The Od^ober fol-* 
lowing they were carefully dug up, and were as large in ge- 
ner;d as thofe produced from old bulbs ; many of them 
from half a pound toa pound and upwards. Among thefe 
there ^erc not Icfsi than five or fix different fpecies, mod of 
them totally different, not only from tlie parent ffocks, from 
^hich the feeds were obtained, but alfo from every other fpe- 
cies 1 had ever feen, or have to this hour, l^hey were of 
different colours, figures, and texture. Some a fmooth yel- 
lowilh white, fome a dufky brown, fomc a reddifh brown, 
fome had a rough (kin, fome fmooth, fome diftinft fuiglc 
bulbs of a regular Ihape, others a congeries of bulbs from 6 
to 10 or 1 2, conned^ed together by a kind of neck, compo- 
fing a mafs, fomctimes nearly as big as half a peck meafure. 
But there was one fpecies which far exceeded all the reft in 
beauty ; many of them were as big as a goofe's egg, a fine 
clear fmooth (kin of a yellowifh white, finely pounced with 
fmall crimfon fpots, the complexion beautiful, and the fub- 
fiance as good as I ever tafted. 

Doctor Anderfon feems to doubt if the fexual fyftem of 
Linnaeus takes place in the propagation of new varieties in 
this ufefial plant; but it feems very certain from the above 
account, that varieties of them arc attainable from feed, and 
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that moft probably by the bloflbms of forr.e plants being kn- 
pregnated with the male duft of others, Gmilar to what happens 
to the whole tribe of cabba=^es, carrots; parthips, beets, &c. 

That the pea tribe continue invariably the fame, though' 
they (hould be reared in the molt promif.uous manner, the 
Doctor feems fully convinced, and 1 have nothing to offer 
againft it; but he fays alfo, " all the kindc of beans pofiifs 
the fame property." With all due fubmlllion to the Doctor's 
fuperior judgment, I muft think in this he is certainly iraf- 
taken. In 17^*7, [ planted a held chiefly with garden beans 
of moft of the forts known; they were plnntea in rows 
about a yard afundcr, in the foilowinji; order: Mazagan, 
White-bloflbm, Long-podded, Sandwich, Toker, andlaflly 
Windfor. The M jzagan and ^ Vliite- bloiTom were threfticd 
firft, when to my great furprizc 1 found I ha(i quite a new 
fpecies, or rather feveral. The Alazagan, inftend of being 
of their natural colour, were mottled black and white ; the 
White- bloffora, inftead of tiwir natural jrtty ihining black, 
were brown, black, and yc.luw, bjcnded tOj^ethcr, and both 
much larger than uiud. The Lor ig- podded Vv ere alfo very 
mu.h of chc tame col.')ur. Here tiicn ia an undeniable proof 
that btans, of fome iorts at leafl, are as fubjcsS to feminai va- 
riatioiis as any clafs of plants vvhatfoever. I aficrt this 
with great contidence, as the experiment was not made on a. 
fmajj tritling fcale, for I had eight or ten f^cks of thcfe beans 
w!ach 1 had agreed with a fcedfnian for at 5s. a bufhel. 
\V lien rhey were threfhed, I wrote him word what happened,, 
and difpofed of them among my hogs and hoifes. — 1788. 

Un a trial which was the moft advantageous modeof plant- 
ing potatoes, whether whole or cuttings, 325 poles of ground 
were planted, and the whole produce 378 buftiels. The 
nuafure of the ground planted with cut potatoes was 265 
pole, the produce 312 bulhels. The ground planted with' 
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whole or uncut fets was fixty pole, and the produce of the 
fame fixty-fix bufliels. 

The acreabie produce bdng nearly the fame, whether 
planted with whole or cut potatoes, the great and interefling 
comparative question remains, viz. What is the difference 
of the expence in the planting of cut or uncut potatoes ?— - 
which i$ very fatisfactorily afcertained as follows : — If 48 
bufhels, the whole quantity of fets ufed, produced 378 
bufhels, then 34. bulhels, the quan*^ity cut, (hould produce 
267 bufhels; but they produced 312, which is 45 bufhels 
more than the proportion. Agajn, if 48 bufhels produced 
378 bufhels, tiien 14 bufhels fhould have produced 110 
bufhels; bur 14 bufhels of uncut produced only b6 bufhels, 
whidi is 44 bufhels lefs than the proportion. A preference 
of 40 per cent, in favour of cut potatoes in cprnparilibn with 
whole fets ! — Aorth^ Bockhampto^iy 1 789. 



\^By the Rev, Mr. Close ] 

The rcfult of all my experiments tends to prove, that 
bullocks will fat fooner on potatoes, than on either cabbages 
or turnip^: — igo fhcep out of 2(0, 1 fed upon them in one 
year, fatted beyond my expedation; ten never, I heWtvCy 
were induced to touch them, but were Tupported upon a 
fmall quantity of hay during the winter months. I was 
pot able to afTign any caufe for the a\ eriion thofe ten took 
to roots on which the other jgo feed greedily, and throve 
furpringly. O^ober 1789, 



[By Dr, Anderson.] 
It flill remains a doubt with practical farmers, whether it 
is mofl profitable to ufe fmall potatoes uncut for feed, or 
large one^ cut into pieces. 



EXPERIMENT FTRST. 

April 26ih,.l776, four' rows of potatoes were planted in a 
piece of garden ground, without dung : id row> foiall pc ta« 
toes planted wholes 2d, potatoes fomewhat larger lUan the 
former, cut into two equal parts j 3d» pieces cut from the 
ibaall end of large potatoes, with one eye in eachj 4th, pieces 
cut from the large end of the fame potato^ with one eye in 
each.— — Thefe potatoes were properly hoed> and kept fro^ 
from weeds during the fummer, and on the 30th of October 
they were dug up« and, after being properly cleaned, th^ 
weight of the produce of the refpe^ive rows was found to 
be as under^ in ayoirdupoife weight :— 

lb. ox. lb. Of. 

1ft row • - - 18 1 3d row - - - 12 5^ 
2d ditto - - - 16 13 I 4th ditto .... 36 4 

EXPERIMENT SECOND. 

On the 5th of May, 20 plants of each of the following kinds 
were provided and planted, each kind by itfelf in a togle 
row J all the plants in each row nearly of one fiae. A row 
of potatoes cut promifcuoufly having been firft planted ne^t 
the edge of the plot for the fake of accuracy: ouncei. 

Iftrow. Small potatoes whole. The twenty plants 1 
together weighed -*-----../ 
2d, Small Potatoes cut in two -.-.-. 3 J 
3</. Small pieces cut from the fmall end of large 1 , 

potatoes, with one eye in each - /^ 

Aih, Pieces of an equal iize with the former, cut^ 
out of the large end of large potatoes, witli one > H 
eye in each ----.-------*J 

5th. Large pieces cut from the great end of thcv 
fame potatoes that were employed in Nos. 3 and >25x 
4, having only one eye in each - - - - .J 

M. L^rge potatoes, from which all the eyes had'N 
been cut out, lavs one about xhe middle part of L|2il 
the bulb y-i'-.J 
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yth. Large potatoes -with one eye only, left 

the fmall end of the bulb - - - - 
6lb. Large potatoes planted whole, as nearly asl 



Ounce*. 



t in the 1 



12-li 



could be got, of an equal iize with the Iprmcr 

EXPERIMENT THIRD. 

On the fame patch of ground that was prepared for the 
foregoing experiment, and immediately contiguous to the 8th 
row in the preceding experiment, (one row only interve- 
ning, which will be afterwards taken notice of) was planted 
on the fame day with them, frveri other rows of feeds, being 
«ach of them exadly of the fame lizc and weight with the 
foregoing; fo that it was an exad repetition of the fame ex- 
periment, intended to fave time. The only difference be- 
tween them was, that die feventh row was here entirely 
omitted for want of room. The general refult of thcfc two 
experiments was as under j the uppermoft row of figures, 
where double, denoting the refult of experiment 2d, and the 
undermoft of experiment 3d, 

AvcagC 
weijjht of ibe 

produce* 
Jb« OS. 



No. of No. of 

tows. ft.v . 

tliat gCr- 

irinaten. 



1ft, 

3d, 
4th, 

6th, 
7th» 
S:h, 



m 

{■I 
m 

n 
m 



Weight of 
feed. 



No. of roots 
produced. 



lb. oz« 

si 



7 
7 



3j 



'i 



'i 



z6 



"i 



"i 



Average. 
I23i 



m 

I 



Weight of ihc 

f roduce of 

rach row. 

lb. oz 

6 o 

8 12 

13 
o 



It'i} 



7 « 



5 



191 



286^ 



374) 



ill ,l\i 

I" 

C20 



'Si 



^7 



■iii 



12 



18 



24 



ii 



8 io| 

20 J2-| 
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It may, in the firft place, be inferred, by a careful review 
of thcfe two experiments, that the produce is not materially 
(iffe^ed by planting for Jeed^ either whole potatoes or euHin^s^ 
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*r large or fmall potatoes merely as Jmh\ fcr that it is only in- 
cidentally that either of Hheje particulars can ajje£l the cropm 
The whole potatoes in the firft row yielded a fiua^Jer pro- 
duce than the cuttings in the 6th row. Seed froiw fmall po- 
tatoes yielded a fmaller produce than was obtained from large 
oncb, in the 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8th rows; but It yielded a 
greater produce than was obtained from the fame large po- 
tatoes, in the 3d and 4th rows. It feems, in the^^r^/zi 
place, to be a fact contirmed by every rtep m both thcfe ex- 
periments, that thi Height 'f the crop is always infme mcafare 
inpuenced by the weight^ the feeds planted. 7 he 3d and 4th 
rows, in v/hich the kiids were lighteft^ yielded the pooreft 
crop ; and a progrefli jn from lighter to more weighty is ob- 
fervable in \.\\q produce as well as the feeds through the 1% 
2d, 5th, 6th, 7th, and 8:h rows. Some trivial variations do 
not didurb the general rule, which feems to be fufficiently 
ertablifhed by the general refult of the firll (ix rows* 

EXPERIMENT FOURTH. 

With a view to know of what confcquence it was in the 
pradice of agriculture, to empjoy plump or lean grain for feed, 
I planted, April 2d, 177O, upon a fmall bed of ground in a 
garden, one hundred of the plumpefl grains of oats that I 
could pick out from a large parcel of unmixed oats, in five 
rows, fivo inches row from row, and one inch between each 
plant in the rows. On another equal fpot in the fame ground, 
I planted at the fame time, and in the fame manner, one 
Jiundred of the hungrlcft grains I could pick out from the 
fame parcel of oats: but to infurc againft contingencies, I 
alfo took as many of the fmall hungry grains as equalled in 
Kveight the hundred plump grains above-mentioned, which, 
when numbered, I found amounted to one hundred and fe* 
venty. Thefc 1/0 grains I planted in five rows, each of the 
fame lengths as the former, and didant from each other five 
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iacheSf fo thtt the hundred and feventy bad grains occupied 
precifely as mach ground as the hundred good grains, 

Kesult.— No. lil. That diviiion on which a hundred good 

grains were fown, produced ninety-five plants. 2d. That 

on which a hundred lean grains were Town yielded 96.— —3d. 
That diviiion on which were fown the one hundred and fe- 
venty hungry grains, yielded alfo ninety fix. 

On the firil appearance of the feed leaves above ground, 
tliofe of No. I ft were broader and more fucculcnt than thofc 
of the other two plots; but long before harvelt it was not pof- 
fiblc to remark any difference in either of the three divtfions. 
The grain when ripe was equally healthy in No 3d as in 
No. 1ft, and the crop feeraingly as weighty in every refpe^li 
but this I could not afcertain with the certainty I wifhed, on 
account of the deftrudUon by birds, Arc. 

To enable mdividuals to eftimate without much trouble 
the amount of any crop of potatoes they wi(h to examine, I 
here'fubjdn a table, ihewing the number of plants that 
would be contained in an acre at feveral diftances, and the 
weight of produce from twenty plants in each cafe, when the 
whole produce of an acre would be twenty-five, fifty, fe- 
venty five. One, two, three, four, five, fix, feven, eight, 
nine, ten, eleven, or twelve hundred l^ufticls of 561b$. each 
^ banning with fix inches and ending with tturty fix inches 
diftance from plant to plant : That is tb/tTy^ 

Wlien the plants ftand at fix inches from each oiher 

every vray, an acre contains 174,240 plants. If the- 

crop is equal to 100 bufhels per acre, the produce of twenty 
ftems would be 0.631 pounds and decimals: — If the crop 
was equal to 500 bufhels per acre, the produce of 20 plants 
would be 3, 15 pounds and decimals: — And if loco bufliels 
per acre, the produce of 20 plants would be 6.31 pounds, 
as in the firft line of the table. — And after the fame manner 
all the others are to be read in the following table : 
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13.70 

21.42. 

30.84 
36.20 
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6^.96 
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94-48 

103.70 

114.24 
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133-90 
144.84 
156.20 

168.00 
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192.84 
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261.78 
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[i?y Sir MoRDAUNT Martin.] 

No other inftruments than the common ploughs and har- 
rows of the country are required for preparing cleaning, 
earthing up, and taking up the crop, except once hoeing be- 
tween the ftalks in the rows ; but the drynefs and (hallow 
ftaplcof the foil here is fo ill-fuited to the growth of potatoes^ 
(cfpecially in dry feafons) that I have relu6lantly abandoned 
the purfuit, in the courfc of which I wiftied to invent fomc- 
thing to raife the potatoes as generally as pofTiblc to the fur- 
face in ploughing them up. — Burnbum^ Norfolk^ Mar. I793» 



\^By J. II. Pierce, et^j of Axminsier.'] 

The potatoe fets (with two eyes each) arc cut about a 
fortnight before planting. As I never had one curled, I 
think tlie cutting fo long before prevents the evil. A few 
days before I plant, the dung is fpread over the ground, then 
with a double board plough a furrow is made, and the fets 
put in about ten inches afunder by children j women and 
men follow with an implement made with a piece of board 
3 qrs. of an inch thick, 4 inches deep, and 1 5 long j a han- 
dle is fixed to the board in tlie fame manner as to a common 
hay-rake j with this implement the dung is pulhed into the 
furrow, on the fets ; fo that all the dung for about 22 inches 
parallel with the furrow is applied. The plough then goes 
back and covers the dung j afterwards two other furrows 
are made j thus planting at every third furrow. — 179S. 

[Z?y R Hill, eiq; Plxfmxmthy near Cardiff.'] 

I have, for two yeari laft paO, cultivated the potatoe from 
the fprouts or flioots, both in my garden and fields; though 
in no very extenfive degree. The laft year in my garden I 
fet forty flioots, and earthed them up at various times with 
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frefli earth ; on taking thetn up in November, I had a pro- 
duce from them of upwards of two Wincbefter bulhels^ and 
^x)ut the third of an acre in the open field, managed an the 
fame manner, produced as well as cuttings. — i79S« 



t ^ M ■ ■ 



[By il/r. Hartley; Bristol^ 1795*] 
I have long fmce made up my mind as. to this fafl, that 
a fack of potatoes of 2X4.Ibs. containing one-fourth part of 
farinaceous matter, is at lead equal in value, as an article, of 
food in the. family of a poor cottager^ to a buftiej of the beft , 
wheat y and the unanimous concurrence of this defcriptioa 
of people will heap me out. ^ 

I have made excellent bread with a mixture of one-third 
boiled potatoes and two-thirds wheatilour. But if ever po- 
tatoes (liould be introduced as an artide in bread, on a gene- 
ral fcale, 1 doubt not the proper mode would be, in the firft 
inftance, to extract the flour or farinaceous matter by means 
of fome fuitable apparatus, that might eafily be invented. 



[^By the liev. J. Bartox; Aprils 1795.] 
In May laft a plantation of rafpberries which had been 
made in potatoe ground the preceding autumn, was choaked 
up with potatoe ftalks, from the negligence of the labourers 
in clearing and preparing the ground. A thoug?it ftruclc 
me, that they miglu be made beneiicial plants inftcad of being 
thrown away as weeds, which had hitherto been the caf(i 
wlienever they grew in fiorbidden ground. I therefore dug 
^hcm up carefully, and planted about a hundred of them as 
t would cabbages in drills, where feme manure had been pre- 
vioufly laid; and pulled off the potatoes that adhered toth^ 
roots of the ftalks. On digging them up ia(l autumn every 
(hlk produced from ten to fifteen potatoes, none very fmall, 
and fome of an uncommon large fize. 1 weighed the pro- 



I 
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duce of a dozen (lalks, and found that they amounted to Vf 
pounds ; but thefe I took as they lay contiguous to each 
other in the drilJ ; had I weighed die produce of picked ftalks 
I am iatisfied the weight would have been near 40]bs. 

Now, fir, the benefits that will arife from this experiment^ 
if the mode be generally pradifed, I take to be the following: 
Whenever potatoes (hall be left in the ground, the 'ftalks 
that grow from them will reward the induftry of the farmer, 
in dearing the ground of them; and the potatoes (adhering 
to the roots) may be given to the pigs. Thiman of for- 
tune will give thefe ftalks to his cottagers, or to poor people, 
to plant in their little gardens, which muft be a relief to 
them when potatoes happen to be fcarce in the fpring. 

[By the Rev. Mr. Whittlr.] 

In the year 1 790, 1 planted a large fquare of potatoes, one- 
third of which was with the rindy one-third with whole po* 
tatoesy and the other part with piecesy cut in the ufiial way; 
■^and I affure you, when the feafon came for digging, there 
was not the leaft vifible difference in the produce. 

The following year, I planted in the fame row or drill, one 
whole potatoe, one piece, and one piece of rind, in which there 
was an eye, alternately; and when the feafon came for dig- 
ging, I was very careful in .my obfervation, but unable to 
perceive any difference in the crop. 

[By the Rev, A. Campbell, KilcalmmieL] 

TaIuc per Atre of 

EXPERIMENTS ON POTATOES. «»»«pl«*H^M: 

tcr the occB II 

Inches diftant dcdudcd. 

^<^- In 1790. »° ^^ R*^* ^. s. d. 

1. Small whole potatoes 6 — — 16 6 7|. 

2* Large pieces 3 — • 15 16 6 

9. Large pieces 6 — 15 8 6 

4. Large pieces •• • 12 — — la 4 If 
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In 1791. 

1. Large whole 6 »— . 18 IS 14 

2. Small whole 3 a***^ 18 1 4^ 

3. Small whole 6 — — 17 11 pj 

4. Small whole ••• 12 17 3 tf 

5. Small pieces 6 16 l 5j 

In 1792. 

1. Small whole 6 — 19 7 ij 

3. Large whole — 6 — - I8 IS If 

3. Large whole 12 • ■ ■ IS 9 9|- 

4. Large pietes 6 — — » 18 3 O 

5. Small whole 12 — - 18 1 5f 

6. Large pieces 12-' — l6 ig § 

In 1794. Table 2. 

1. Middle-fized whole > 12 — — 32 B 0\ 

4. Small pieces 12 29 1^2^^ 

6. Small whole *w 12 — 29 2 4i^ 

5. Small pieces 6 -— — 28 17 6fi 

7. Small whdc 6 26 i^ 3^ 

3. Middle-fizcd whole 6 25 7 Vx 

2. Middle-fized, confined to one 

eye and ftem '••• 12 23 12 lH ' 

Without dung in 1795^ after dunged potaioet. 
7. Middle-fused whole 6 — 28 11 7Vy 

2. large pieces 12 —26 1 10^ 

4. Small whoic 12 — — 24 2 IIt?^ 

6. Middle-fized whole 12 24 2 ll^'^ 

6. Middle-lized whole 9 23 I9 ,5,^ 

3. Large whole 12 — 23 10 8J4 

1. Shoots - 12 — 13 11 9tV 

The real produce from 50 yards of row, planted witi\ 
(hoots, was only two pecks 5-i9ths, but only 63 of 150 
came up; if none had fiiiled, the produce would have been 
no more than what is ftated in the table. 
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[This calculation, then, it is fuppofed, goes on the fuppo- 
fttion that tlie ISO fhoots had borne in the proportion in 
^'tiich the (ixty- three did.] 

TABLE I. I79'i. the crobprodua. 

*«»«• ... £» S, d. 

1. Undanged potatoes, after dunged turnips ••• 25 }() S-j^j 

2. Undunged, after dunged fallow 27 10 i,^ 

3. Undunged,. fubftituted for a fummer fallow 14 10 4tx 

4. Purplc-hvarted, dibbled in the top of a well- 

dungc d row * 49 1^ ^nr 

5. White- kidney, planted in the fame manner 27 2 5x\- 

6. WJiitc- kidney, upon much dung, in tlie row 2Q g^ 

7. White kidney upon little dung ••• 24 16 8|| 

b* White flat potatoes, upon little dung 30 ig 

The foregoing tables are an abftrad of the rcfult of ex- 
perinncnts, made by Alex under Campbell, miniftet of Kil- 
calmonell, in Ar^ylefhire, on different methods of planting 
potatoes, in the years 1790, 1791, 1792, I794> and 1795, 
with a view to difcover whether it is more beneficial to plant 
them large or fmall, whole or in pieces, and to afcertain the 
diflanc^e at which they fliould be fet in the row. 

Similar experiments were made in 1793; but ^'*'^^ ^^' 
equality in the foil, which was not obfervedin due time, 
rendered them notfufficicntly accurate for the purpofe in view. 

There is a feparatefet of experiments made in 1 794, and 
the purpofe of which vviil beobfeived by hifpc^ing Table i, 
for that year, and attendine to the obfervations which refer 
to it. — Each of the experiment rows in 1790, was 7^ }*3rds 
in length; in 1791 and 1792, 200 yards; in 1794 and 1795, 
50 yards. The numbers prefixed to the rows in 1 794, table 
2, and in 1795, point out the order, or juxta pofition, kt 
which they were planted. 
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Thcfe potatoes were phnted in rows upon dung, except 
where it is otherwife mentioned, and then covered up widi 
a double earth-board. In 1 790, 1 791, and 1 792, the rows 
were three feet, and in 1 794 and 1 795, two feet and a half 
aAinder. This, with the difference of feafons, will account 
for the greater produce in the lad two years. The diflances 
at which the potatoes were planted in the rows, were mea* 
fured by a (tick with notches, and taken from the centre of Ae^ 
potatoe-fets. Care was taken to have the rows as equal in 
quality of foil as poffible, and to have equal juftice done them, 
in manuring, where manure v^s applied, and in horfe-hoe- 
ing them. The quantity planted and raifed was carefully 
marked in the field by the author of the experiment, and no 
part of the procefs of management was entrufted to any 
other perfon. 

Obfervation.-^lt is of great confequcnce to the fanner to 
pay attention to the kind of potatoe ufed for planting: fee 
tlie amazing difference between No. 4 and No. 5, Table I. 
Though the mod produdive kind (hould not be the beft 
tafted, it ought however to be planted for the ufe of horfcs, 
cows, hogs, and poultry. The potatoe in No. 8, is the beft 
eating potatoe of thofe mentioned in the experiments; yet 
the produce fi-om k, with little dung, exceeded that from 
No. 6 with much dung. 



[^Br/ DavId Sweet, esg: Gittishavi^ Devon.] 

As the following experiments, which induced me to trou* 
ble you with this letter, will fpeak for themfelves, I (hall 
only beg leave to obferve, that my labourers are fo feniible 
of the value of a fmall potatoe, that what before they gave 
to thch* poultry, or threw away, they now preferve^ which 
will be a faving to them of many (hillings. 
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EXPERIMENT I. 

- Planted in the field. May I2(h, 1795, one-third of an 
acre with fmall potatoes, about twelve to the pound — the 
produce 40 bags, of i6o1b. to the big, — 40 X 160 X 3-= 

i9,20olb. per acre. 

SXPERIMEKT tt. * 

Planted in the Garden the 3d of June. 

Fradm. Wcl(lit. 

No. I. — 3 whcJe potatoes, lib. each, having^ raj,M,. ». 

76 eyes, planted four feet apart, >,)- 28' 

and three wide — — ) 

2. — ^4. whole ditto, |Ib. each, 32 eyet,'^ 

planted three feet each way — j' " 

3. — 1 2 whole ditto, ti^Iter tlb. planted rw< tat mtfih 

2 fea apart, in drills 15 inches ) fcjri,^';! 

afundcr — — \ LU«"g'*! 

4.— l2ditto of lib. cut in half, a foot I '^i/u'^^J- 

apart, in drills two feetafunderV M-J'"*. 
5. — 71 cuttings of large potatoes, 1 eye'^ 

each, one foot apart, the drill 16 > 122 36 

inches afutider — — ) 

6. — 71 cuttings ditto, with two eyes in 1 ,_. 

each, planted as No. 5 — — ) '* ^' 

EXPERIMENT III. 

Planted the 27th of April, 1796. 
No. 1— 31b. of potatocsi 24 to the pound, "1,^^^_,^^ ^^^ 
put in whole -— — — J 
2. — 31b. ditto, 24 to the lb. cut in half 126 

3. — lib. ditto, 60 to the pound, put in "t , 

whole — — J J pUntt defiekM. 

4. — lib. ditto, 60 to the pound, cut in "1 , 

half — — — / 8 plinti drtcfeatJ 

5. — 1000 potatoes, 42 to the pound, -\ 

(making near 241b) put in whole / * 
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Each potatoe, and half potatoe, planted 6 inches apart, in 
drills 20 inches afunder, and twice hoed. 

EXPERIMENT IV. 

In a finall bed. 

f Prodoce. We^jtt. 

No. r. — 3 whole potatoes, 4^ to the pound, l'"'^^- *■ 
6 eyes in eacli i— — — J 75 H 

2. — 6 half ditto, 3 eyes in each — 56 12 
3. — 12 quarter ditto, 1 and 2 eyes in each 131 23 
Each potatoe, half and quarter, planted in a fquare of iS 
inches; thefe potatoes a fmall early fort. 

EXPERIMENT V. 

Planted on the 24th and 25th of June 1796, in a bed in 
which were early fpring cabbage, about i8lb. wdght of po« 
tatoes, whole and in cuttings; they were taken up the nth 
of November, remarkably fine. 



[By the Rev. Mr. Lamport.] 

Let the former, or gardener, gather the apples of his po- 
tatoes in OiSiober, and hang them up in a warm room till 
Chriftmas; then walh out the feeds, fpread and dry tlicm 
on paper, and prefcrve them from damps till the fpring. In 
March fow them in rows one foot afunder, in ground well 
prepared; and when the plants are three inches high, gently 
cartii them up. About three weeks after tranfplant them 
in Jand well dunged and made fine, and dig them up in 
autumn.—- — By this means you may have great varieties, 
and your crop next year will be large both in fize and 
quantity. Da. 1777. 
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[By J. BiLLiNOSLET, esq.} 
£xpences of the Culture, and the Produce, of six acrtf 

oj Potatoes, an land value 20s. per acre. 
1762. Kov.3 Ploughingtheoat-flubblc.afterblack- £. i. d. 

oats, at 43. 14 

J783 March 7. Another ploughing at 4s. 1 4 

25. Harrowing at 23. Q 12'0 

Thirty cart-loads of dung per acre, 3a. per load, 

hailing included rr 2? O 

April 27. Began planting, and liniflied the 25th of 
May, in beds 8 feet wide, and the alley 3^ feet} 
placed the fet9 -at I foot diflance on the fallow, 
then fpread the dung on them, after which they 
were covered 3 or 4 inches with die earlh from 

the alkys, at l6i. per acre 7 16 

Seed from Dnmiries, in Scotland, (very high price) 

5 facka to an acre, at 14s. per lack 21 

June IJ. Hoeing at 6b. -■••- 1 lfi,0 

Aug 3. Hand- weeding at 4s, ■ 1 4 

Oft IB. Digging up at 40s. per acre •• 12 00 

Halting, pitting, thatching, &c. 4 

Tithe I 10 

Bent 600 

Sundries^ Sec. O 6 O 

85 12 
PRODUCE, iSaekstfiAOlh.ttrt.l 

Bed aSO facks, fey at 4s. 110 oo 

Middling 100, at 3». 6d. per fack 1? 10 O 

Small 50, at 2*. 6d. ■ - 6 50 

133 15 O 

Expcnces S,5 12 U 



WUcb \» upwards of 81. profit per 
left'io c^LCcltcnt order fur 



acre. ^jUlH^H^H 
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EXPENCES. 

/;. s, d. 

Ploughing an oat Hubble, in Odober 17B3; at 4s. 

per acre • 1 4 

Crofs-ploughing in March 1784 •.....•.•..••••• 1 4 

Harrowing at 2s. per acre ••• • ••• O 12 

18Q cart-loads of compoft manure, 3l. per acre "-IS 
42 (acks of feed potatoes (each fack weighing 

2401b.) of the white fort 10 10 

Cutting the fets (5d the fack 110 

Setting on ridges 8 feet wide (leaving an interval 

of 2 feet for an alley) 6d. for every 20 yards ••• 10 12 

Hoeing at 5s. per acre • •••••• 1 10 

I^igging up the two-f(^t interval, and throwing the 

. earth on the plants, at 10s. per acre 3 

Digging up the crop at 8d for every 20 yards in 

length, the breadth being 8 feet 14 6 

Labour and expence of iecuring in pits, wear and 

tear of bafleets, fbraw, reed, fpikes, &c. lOs. per acre 3 
Rent .61.— Tithe 30s. • 7 10 



in po 



■^ 



PRODUCj;. 



« 



Goo facks of bed potatoes, at 48. per fack 120 X) O 

120 facks of middle-iized, 3s. 6d. ••••. 21 

50 of fmall, 2s. • •. •••. 5 00 

N. B. Each fack 240lb. 1 146 

Expcnces 72 9 

Profit iC73 11 

the autumn of 1783. 'In 0<ftober it was ploughed, and 
left in a rough ftate during the winter. In April, it was 
crofs-ploughed and harrowed.— On the 8tli of May 1 began 
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It may be proper to remark, that the field on which 
the above experiment was made, was an oat-ihibble in 
planting, by marking out the field into beds or ridges eight 
feet wide, leaving a Ipace of two feet wide for an alley between 
every two ridges. The manure (a compoft of (table dung^ 
virgin earth, and fcrapings of a turnpike-road] was then 
brought on the land, and depofited in fmall heaps on the 
eentre of each ridge, in the proportion of about thirty cart- 
loads to each acre. A trench was then opened with a fpade, 
breadth-way of the ridge, about four inches deep; in this 
trench the potatoe fets were placed, at the diftance of nine 
inches fi-om each other ; the dung was then fpread in a 
trench on the fets, and a fpaice or plit of fourteen inches in 
breadth, dug in upon them. 

When the plants were above fix inches high, they were- 
carefully hoed, and foon after the two- feet intervals between 
the ridges were dug, and the contents thrown around the 
young plants. This refre(hment, added to the ample ma- 
nuring previouily beftowed, produced fuch a luxuriance and 
rapidity of growth, that no weed could (hew its head. I 
need not add, that the land is now in a (late of the higheft 
fertility, perfetSUy clean, and in mod excellent preparation 
either for wheat or fpring corn. 

It may be alfo remarked, that in this mode of planting, a 
very fmall fpaoe of ground is left unoccupied, and the crop 
more abundant than any I ever before experienced. If this 
experiment be thought worthy of imitation, and the culture 
of this excellent root be thereby in any degree extended, it 
will afford great fatisfattion to the Society's well-wi(her. 
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fSy John BiLLiNGSLEY,Yj?f,1 
The turnip hufbandry has been coniidered as the ne plus 
ultra of good farming ; and that mod ufeful animal, the 
(heep, is ^moft folely dependant upon that root for winter 
provender. Is it not therefore worth while to draw a fair 
comparative eftknate of the expenccs and produce of a 
tur .ip and potatoe crop. 

EXPENCPS. 



TURNIPS, per acre. 


POTATOES. 


per acre* 


£. s. d. 




£. s. d. 


5 plougliings - 0150 


aploughings - 


060 


4 harrow ings - 4 


I harrowing - 


010 


Seed - r - 9 


Planting r 


I 1 


Sowing - - 3 


Seed - - - 


200 


2 hoeings - 7 6 


Hoeing - - 


076 


• 


Digging up, &c 


.200 


176 


5 15 


PRODUCE. 




If a verygoodi ^ ^ 

crop - / 


If a very goddl 


» 


crop, a oc Jacks, > 


12 to 




at 2s^6d. afack) 


1 



Even on the mod fuperficial view, the fuperiority of po- 
tatoes is apparent ; but when you take into confideration the 
certainty of one crop, and the uncertainty of the other^ a 
farmer muit be an inridel indeed who will not acknowledge it. 

1 urnips are liable to many accidents. In their infant 
ftate,. the /7j, o**, periiaps more properly fpeaking, the JIugj 
fdeiMolilhcs them. If they efcape this enemy, and get into 
rough leaf, the black canker attacks them, and leaves in a 
few days a whole field anatomized. Should they furvivc 
^ maladies, and come to ever fo great perfeotioni a fevere 
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froft or deep fnow dtbars you from making the mod of 
them; and after all, it frequently happens, that in the 
months of Febnuary and March, a fevere froA following a 
wet day, deftroys your whole crop^ and deprives you of 
every refource, fave the hay-mow. 

Not fo potatoes: — when pitted and well fecured, they are 
fafe from all rifque, (the pilfering hand excepted) and are 
as good in the months of March and April as in 0(ftober. 

Potatoes (hould not be viewed merely in the light of profit, 
but as the means of cleanfing the land, and preparing it 
moft excellently for a corn crop. There is a great difference 
between an expenfive fallow, and a profitable fallow crop: 
the farmer, thereiore, (liould be contented, if they pay the 
expences of an ample manuring, and keep the land clean. 

It may be expected that I (hould fay fomething of the 
curl difeafe, to which this root is in fome degree liable ; but 
I muA confefs, that notwithftanding all my attention for 
twenty ytars pad, during wliich time 1 have been in the 
conftant habit of planting on a large fcale, I cannot fpeak 
deciftvely on this fubjecl. It Teems involved in impenetrable 
myflery. 1 have planted from the fame pit of potatoes on 
the fame day, in the fame loil, prepared with tJie fame ina* 
nure; part of the crop has come curled, part not; nay, ( 
have known two (hoots from the fame (et, tlie one curled, 
the other not. 1 have railed from feed, and been careful to 
gather the feed from the fined and mod flouridiing plants; 
they have been in evtry refpeS as fubjeit to the diforder a$ 
the cuttings of old feed. Leii the hc-at of tlie pits might be 
ji.*>]ricus, I have covered them in the place where they 
grew, and left xhtmundrg till i-icthnc of plaiulng*, — all the 
fai.ie! Ihaveplamed berbrt they dioot out, and after j— 
no difference! I once planted two tons of potatoes in the 
monUi of ju«ie, wliich were ir*ure than l^xS rotten, ahd pur- 
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chafed at a trifling fum of a captain of a Dumfries (hip, on 

Briftol quay, and I never had a much better crop* What 

certain conclufions, then, can be drawn from thefe premifes 
-^but that, with at) our wifdonv we are perfectly ignorant 
of fbme of the moft fimple operations of nature ? 

I have been in the habit of planting whole potztocsj' large 
cntungSy fmall cuttings — nay, the mere eye of the potatoc 
only; but I never could fee any diflference in refpeft to the 
curL If the potatoe was difpofed to be curled, it proved 
almod equally fo in all methods ; and on the other hand, I 
never knew a true Dumfries potatoe come curled thcfir/t 
year; perhaps tht fec&nd year a few would be curled; but 
beware of the thsrdi for be afTured, let your foil or manure 
be ever fo good, almoft all will be curled the third year, if 
planted in the fame foil or neighbourhood. 

As to the land mod favourable to this root, tliere can be 
little doubt :— A rich fandy loam is the beft, but potatoes 
may be grown to advantage on all foils of a loofe texture. 
The richer the hnd, the more abundant the crop, which 
varies from 50 to 150 facks (240 lb.) per acre; but let not 
the farmer confide too much in the (Irength of his foil, to 
the exclufion of manure; not lefs than twenty caft-Ioads of 
which (30 bulhels each) fhould be put on an acre. Of all 
manures, horfe-dung, well rotted is the beft ; next to it, hog's 
dung; after that all other forts of animal dung. Lime, 
marie, chalk, foapei-'s afties, and rags, do but littk good ; 
and in fome inftances do harm, by making the potatoes 
fcabby. Green vetches, or clover, covered in by planting, 
is good manure. 

Endeavour, as much as you can, to plant in dry weather, 
cither in the months of April or May. Ufe large fets ; that 
is, pick out the largeft and fineft potatoes for feed, and (lice 
them in two pieces, from the crown to the root. Change 
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your feed eveiy two years, and go as far from home as you 
can for a fupply. In the vicinity of Briflol, perhaps the 
Scotch (bed, imporced from Dumfries, is the be(L - Do not 
cover your fets in planting with more than three inches 
depth of earth, and be particularly attentive to the rooks, 
which, by their fagacity of fmell, will find them out, and 
would make great depredation. After the plants l^ve been 
up about three weeks, fiet your hbers to work. 

If labourers can be got, prefer digging to ploughing up ; 
and when you dig, compel your men to thrufl their fpade 
under the potatoes, and not dig in perpendicularly; by this 
means they avoid cutting the roots. Never dig up in wet 
weather; and as faft as dug, fecure them in the following 
manner:*— Make a trench in a dry part of the field, eight 
inches deep and four feet wide; fpread a thin layer of dry 
firaw on the bottom, and againft the fides; then throw in 
your potatoes, and raife them to the height of four fiset^ 
leaving the top (hdviBg in the form of a roof: on the pota- 
toes thus placed, lay a bed of dry draw fix or eight inches 
thick, and cover the fame with mould, dug from the fides of 
the pit, and patted on to the thicknefs of a foot ; after this, let 
your thatcher cover it with ftraw, or the haulm of the pom- 
toe, fufficient to keep out the rain. In this way, I have 
kept many thouCmd facks through the moft fevere winters^ 
without injury. 

EXPERIMENT NO. I. SEVFN ACRES. 

Culture, expences, aiid produce, of a field of feven acres, 

foil a gravelly loam, on a bed oi* ^hneiione rock, value about 

8s. per acre. 7 his field was, in 1/83, part of the foreft of 

• Mendip, and was in its uninclofed ftate worth about 3s. 6d« 

per acre. Expences 70I. 7s. 2d. Produce 50 j lacks; 

prime cod about as. icd. a fack. 
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KO. II. EIGHT ACRES. 

Soil a gravdlyJkKuii worth 20s. per acre, had been hid 
down with fainfoin three years before, which did not fucceed. 
Tliis field was marked out into beds, eight feet wide, leaving 
four-feet interval to cover with. Farm- yard dur^, twenty 
cart-loads to an acre, was then fpread equally on the beds, 
and the (ets placed thereon at tl^e didance of one foot. The 
interval or alley was then dug to cover the fets, turning the 
irals downwards, or turf to turf. This is called by fome 
the lazy-bed method.— -£x;^rr5 85L 12s. 6d. Pfdmt 
564 iacksj prime coft 3s. per fack. 

NO. III. TWELVE ACRES. 

Same foil as the foregoing; was in oats 1784; the ftub* 
Ue ploughed immediatdy after harveft. In March 178s il 
was cro& -ploughed, and well harrowed ; lines were then 
drawn longitudinally, with a double-breaded plough, at the 
diftance of four feet, and in this furrow farm-yard dung was 
ftrewed, after the rate of twelve loads per acre; on this the 
fcts were put, at the diftancc rf nine inches, and then 
covered with a light plough. Part of this Held was planted 
with my own feed, and part with Scotch feed, then in^forted ; 

thebtter the beft crop by nearly one third. Expmcn 

95I. J 6i. 6d. Produce 65 1 fackj>i prime coft 3s, id. a fack. 

NO. IV. TWELVE ACRES.' 

Ex^ntres 105!. ijs. Produce 968 facks; prime coft 
2s. 2u. per lack. 

N«, V. FIFTY ACRES. 

Soil, woodrock ic>am, i8b. per i«r,«. , ; *. r *--: v^o ^ Ms 
of a four-years old ley, and aiof'y; rhev wcrt ;\. uc.^icil in 
Noveiriber, crofs-|)k)U)iI»cJ. iii March, tlicn hi.rro>Acd and 

planted in May, \\\ beds hw.» t'cct wide, aJieys three feet. • 

hmpences 527I. 6s. troaud: 38jg.facks, prmiecoft 25. gd, 
per fack. 
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Statement of the whole of Sixteen Experiments. 

fEXPENCES. PRODUCS. 

. Aam* Ftr Acrt. totaL Saeh. 

1784. 
s 7 Allowed zo z o 70 7 » 505 at 3 zo 7Z zo 

1785- 

1 S ley zo Z4 o 85 z» 6 ^64 — 50 84 z* o 

^ j% faUow 800 95 z6 o 6az — $ 1 95 Z4 o 

4 1% ditto 8 z6 o Z05 Z5 o 968 — % % Z04 Z7 o 

. 1786. 

5 50 ditto zo zz o 517 . 8 o 3850— a 9 5*8 Z7 

1787* 

6 8 ditto 940 73 14 o 564— -a 8 75 o O 

7 a foreft za zo o 25 o 4 %zo —-93 04 Z5 o 
S 50 ley zo a o 505 5 o 3680 — » 9 506 o o 

Z788. 

9 7 &II0V Z5 zo o Z08 zo 6 zzzo— >» o zzz o o 

IQ 80 ditto 9 a o 737 o o 4700 -—3 z 734 o Q 

f z zo vetches 800 79 zj o 940 — z 8 78 6 9 

i» ao burnt 5 za o zia o o 800 — a 9 zzo « o 

Z789. 

13 6 fellow 760 43 16 o *45 — 3 9 45 18 9 

14 15 ley zo o o Z50 Z4 3 i»5o — » 5 Jjx 16 o 

Z790. 
Z5 6 fallow zz d o 66 9 o 54a •— a 6 67 z^ O 
16 8 rough 7 16 o 6*^ 6 7 365 *- 3 6 63 Z7 6 

301 acres. 3839 9 4 30914 lacks 3843 z8 3 



Average expences per acre 9I. 9s. 3d. 

Avers^ produce per acre about 70 lacks* 

Average value per aq^ prime coft about 2s. Qd, p«r b^ 
of 240 lb. 
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EXPERIMENTS OS FEEDING HOGS. 

[It may be neceflary to preinife» that though in fhe Cubfe- 
quent accounts the expences and confumption of the 
hogs are in Aims total ; yet the account was taken regix- 
larly every month, and it is now brought into grofa fumsi 
merely to (horten the account.] 

EXPEKCES. 

To 12 hc^ bought at 25s. each. 

April 13. 
Attendance, boiling food, ferving, &c. 14 wed^s 
To carriage of pot to boiling-houfe 
To coal, 24 bufhels, at 6d. per bufhd * 
To 1 15 facks potatoes, prime cod 2S. lod perfack 16 
To 7I quarters of barley and oatmeal, 22a. 6d. 

per quarter ... 

To flraW, 3i waggon-loads, los. per load 
TokUling . . . ^ 

To hauling to Bath ^ ^ 

PRODUCE. 

1786, ApriU 
12 hogs fold to Symes, 1467 fcore, 7s. per feore, 51 56 
By 30 cart-loads of dung, 2s. in place *- 300 

54 5 6 
Expences 45 9 10 

Profit lA IS 8 

Encouraged, however, by this cfxperiment, I was induced 
to enter on a larger fcale into this mode of applying the po* 
tatoe crop. 1 accordingly built a boiling-looufe and fties; 
put up a caft-iron furnace, capable of holding two hogihuids; 
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a pump; bought fome old oil-Gi(ks, at los. each, to hold 
the walh ; the cod of all which amounted to about 7c].—* 
As the houie proved very convenient, I (hall defcribe it. It 
was of one ftory, about 16 feet fquare, built with ftone^ and 
covered with tile. In the room below were the furnace, 
tubs, &c. and the upper room had a large door, opening to 
a road-way; through this door the potatoes were thrown 
into the room out of the waggon. In this upper room was 
a pump, which conveyed water to a large trough, in which 
the potatoes were waftied, and from which they were im- 
mediately thrown into the furnace beneath. The foul water 
was let out through an aperture in the wall, adjoining the 
trough. The potatoes were wafhed in a wire Ceve. By 
this laving of labour, one man could ferve 90 or 100 hogs. 
Adjoining the boiling-houfe were fties, divided into eight 
compartments, and capable of lodging 80 or 90 hogs. 

After feven other experiments, made from the year 1785 
to 1 791, on fumming up, the refult of the whole was, 



PHOFIT. 

1785, Exp. i. 

1786, iii. 

'787, 
1789, 

1790, 



IV. 

vi. 

• •• 

via. 



8 IS 
8 X 
I 14. 
142 8 
8 9 



d. 
8 
8 
6 
o 
o 



169 8 10 
Balance loft 85 12 o 

l.%SS o 10 



LOSS. 

1786, Exp. ii. 

1788, V. 

1789,— *— vii. 
,79i,-x_ix. 



£. s. 

18 5 

156 16 

66 I 

13 18 



6 

8 
8 

o 



255 o 10 



By balance loft 85 12 o 
Expences in ered- 

ing flies, boiling- 

houfcs, &c. 100 o o 



^.185 12 o 
At 2s. 9d. per fack, this lofs is incurred in feeding 

hogs for feven years. 
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Tt appears by the accounts that 16,778 Tacks of potatoes 
have been confumcd by hogs in the feven years' experiments, 
and confequently (the fum total raifed being 20,924 fiicks) 
that 4146 facks have been fold and planted. Eflimatii^ 
thefe therefore, at an average of 4s. per fack, a profit will 
remain (after dedudVmg the above lofs, viz. 185!. 12s.} of 
73I. los. 6d. The refult therefore is, that potatoes are 
worth, as a food for hogs, fomething more than 2S. 6d. per 
fack of 240 lb. weight. 



Of the CURL in POTATOES. 

MANY letters were pubiifhed by the Agriculture Society 
at Manchefter, in confequence of a reward being ofiered /or 
difcovering the caufe of the Curled Difeafe in Potatoes. In 
the iird letter the writer is of opinion, that this difeafe is 
caufed by an inieB. produced by froft or bad keeping before 
fetting; and that the neweft kinds, fuch as have been raifed 
within thefe nine or ten years, are mod apt to curl, becaufe 
they will not ftand to be kept in winter and fpring before 
fetting, as the old kinds will. — The fecond attributes tht 
caufe of this difeafe to a white grub or infedl, which he found 
near the root, about half an inch long, with eight or ten 
l^s, its head brown and hard ; as upon examining a number 
of the curled roots, he found them all bitten, chiefly from 
the furface to the root, which of courfe flopped the progrefs 
of the iiip, and threw the leaf into a curl. — Letter ill. af- 
cribcs the caufe of the difeafe to the method of earthing the 
ftems while in cultivation ; and thar the branch, ftrikingroot 
into the new earthed up foil, produces potatoes of fuch a 
nature as the year following to caufe the difeafe complained 
of — Letter IV. thinks that the difordcr proceeds from po- 
tatoes being fet in old tilled or worn-out grounds tor, luough 
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thor<! potatoes may loolc tolerably well, yet their fets will 
mo(^, if not all, produce curled potatoes. — Letter V. In 
1772^ this writer planted fome potatoes by accident full ninf 
inches deep; when taken up, many of the plants were rotted, 
and a few curled. - He kept the whole produce for feed, and 
planted two acres with it in 1773^ not quite fix inches dtep^ 
The crop was amazingly great, and he did not obierve any 
curled plants among them. In 1774, he took fo'me pota-' 
toes from a crop that was curled the year before, and after 
cutting the fets, left them in a dry room for a month. Hal£ 
were planted in ground dug fourteen days befbre ; the other 
half, having been fteeped in d brine made of whitfter's afhes 
for two hours, were alfo planted in the fame land af the fame 
time. The fteeped ones came up ten days before the others, 
and liardly any miffed, or were curled. The unfteeped ones: 
generally failed, and thofe few tluit came up were mofUy curled^ 
He therefore advifes as a remedy, 1^. Thait the potatoes 
intended for next year's fets be planted nine inches deep. 
2dly, That they remain in the ground as long as the feafon 
will permit. 3//^. That the fets be well defended from froft 
till the beginning of March, ^bly. That the fets be cut a 
fortnight before planting, yhly. That tliey be fteeped as 
above two hours in brine or lye. btblj. That the dung be 
put over the fels. And, jthiy. That frefti fets be got every 
year from fandy foils near the coaft, or on the fliore.— 
Letter VL This writer (ays, he has found by experience^ 
that the red never curl. — Letter VII. Two of the writer's 
neighbours had their fets out of one heap of potatoes; they 
both fet with the plough, the one early and the other late in 
the feafon; Moft of thofe early fet proved curled, and moft 
of thpfe fet late, fmooth) the latter on clay land. Hecon- 
eludes, the only fure way to prevent the curl is, to let pota- 
toes intended for feed ftand till they are fully ripe, and to keep 
vol. t. DP 
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them dry all the winter.— Letter VIII. The caufe of the 
curled difeafe this writer attributes to potatoes bdng of late 
years produced from feed inftead of ro9i%^ as formerly.— 
Letter IX. This writer fays, that all forts of gnun wear out 
and turn wild, if fown too long on die fame land; the fame 
will hold good in all forts of pulfe, peafe, beans, and (as he 
conceWes) potatoes. It generally happens, that tbofe wb« 
have mod curled potatoes plant very fmall fets. — ^Letter X. 
Set potatoes with the fprits broke oflF, and they will (Eiys the 
writer of this letter) be curled ones ; if fet with the fprits on, 
Qiey will not be curled.—- Letter XI. This writer was at the 
expence of procuring fets at fifty miles diihnce, and where 
this difeafe was not known ; the firft year's trial was fuccefs- 
All ; tlie year following he procured fets from the fiune place, 
but one fifth of his crop was infisded. By way of eicperi- 
ment, be planted fets from roots which had been infeded 
the year before, and fome of thefe produced healthy plants, 
free from all infedion. On a piece of ground diat had not 
been dug for twenty years, he planted four rows of fets, 
which he knew to be pcrfeftly dear: the drills were two feet 
diftant; the fets one foot diftant in each drill. He then 
planted on the fame ground four rows with fets firom curled 
potatoes, at equal diftancesj in each row were about 20 kx.^. 

Lot ift, the curled ftate. 



No. 3. in foot, 

4. in quick lime. 



No. I. without manure, 
2. in fait, 

Lot 2d, the clear fets. 
No. I. without manure, I No. 3. in foot, 

2« in fait, I 4. in quick lime. 

Thofe planted in fait and foot, b both lots, were deftroyed. 
In Lot r. No. I and 4 curled. Lot 2, No. i and 4 clear. 
— Letter XII. This writer afcribes the caufe of the curied 
difeafe in potatoes to tlie froft and bad keeping in winter 
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ind fpring before fetting. — ^Lettet XIII. This writer thinks 
tliat putting ofF the fprouts once or more before the fet^ are 
put in the ground, is the caufe of the curled difeafe; and 
advifes when the potatoes intended for fdts are dug up, to 
lay them in a weft afpefl as dry as poffible : in fuch a fitua* 
tion they will not fprout fo foon.— Letter XIV. This writer 
fays, that lail fpring one of his neighbours cut and fet, in the 
ufual way of drilling, fome loads of the largeft potatoei he 
could procure; and more than half of them proved cuiled. 
Being a few fets (hort of the quantity wanted^ he planted 
fome very fmall potatoes, which he had laid by for the jifigs. 
Thefe being fully ripe and folid> there was not a ciirledplant 
among them.— -Letter XV. Althoi^h, the writer of flus 
letter obferves, it is generally believed, that taking up pota- 
toes intended for the next year's fet too foon, is a principal 
caufe of the curled difeafe, he has hb doubts refpe^Ing it. 
Red potatoes of mod kinds are feldom affeAed with it.*^ 
Letter XVL This writer believes the richnefs and larg^- 
nefs of the feed to be the caufe of the evil; for he does n6t 
remember to have feen a curled (lem which did not fpring 
from a fet of a large pbtatoe. — Letter XVII. This writer 
apprehends the curled difeafe in potatoes to proceed from a 
defe£l in the pfanta feminalis, or feed-plant. One of his 
neighbours, laft year, fet two rows of potatoes, which pro- 
ving all curled, he did not take them up i and this year there 
is not a curied one among them. Such potatoes, therefor^ 

« 

as are dcfigned for feed, (hould be preferved as long in Utit 
ground as poffiblc.-i-Lettcr XVIII. This writer advifes fiich 
fets to be planted as grow in mofs'-land} and he fays, thero 
will not be a fingle curled one the firft year; 

Although the foregoing letters do not point out #ith 
certainty the real or general caufe of the curled dsfcafe in 
potatoes, or difcover any fpecific remedy, i^c cotureivc that 
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the rollowing general propofitions may be fairly drawn from 
the whole: — i/?. That fome kinds of potatoes are in the 
general much more liable to be aflfeded by the difeafe than 
others; and that the Old Red, the Golden Dun, and the 
Long Dun, are the mod free from it.— arf^. That the dif- 
eafe is occafioned by one or more of the following caufes, 
either fingly or combined ; i ft, by froft, either before or after 
the fets are planted ; adly, from planting fets cut out of large 
unripe potatoes; 3dly, from planting too near tlie furface, 
and in old worn-out ground ; 4thly, from the iirft (hoots of 
the fets being broken off before planting, by which means 
there is an incapacity in the planta feminalis to fend forth 
others fufficiently vigorous to expand fo fully as they ought. 
3^/k. I hat the moil fuccefsful methods of prevenring the 
difeafe are, cutting the fets from fmooth middle-fized pota- 
toes, that were fiilly ripe, and had been kept dry after they 
were taken out of the ground ; and without rubbing oflPtiieir 
firft (hoots, planting them pretty deep in frelh earth, with a 
mixture of quick-lime, or onlimeftone land. 



[Anonymous.] 
It ftruck me, that to felecl the very prime part of a cropm 
might be a probable means of preventing that general difea/e 
known by the name of the Curl^ and which is a fure prog- 
noftic of a poor dwindling crop. Intelligent frirmers are 
particular, and even curious, in the choice of their feed grain ; 
but in rcfpeft to potatoes chofen for planting, they are moftly 
the rubbifh of the crop.-^ — Brijloly Dec. 1 782. 

[By 3/r. Smith, Ozlcworthy Glocestershire.'] 

Inftead of planting potatoes at fpring of the year, reverfe 
the cuftcm, and plant them againft winter. Plant the roots 
in rows a pretty good depth, and draw the earth over them 
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with a hoe, fo as to keep them from the froft. At the fpring 
of the year take down the ridges raifed by the hoe, and when 
weeds appear, hoe the intermediate fpace between the rows i 
and' when the plants appear, draw up the earth round them* 
Many people put duhg in the trenches, when the potatoes 
are planted in the fpring; if the fame method be ufed againit 
winter, it will help to preferve the roots from the froit. 
It is well known that bulbous-rooted flov;crs never bloflbm 
well, if removed at the fpring of the year. As potatoes are 
bulbous, the fame inference may be drawn. 



[Bi/ Air. Prvce, Balh.'] 

After much diligenr obfervation and enquiry, I had reafon 
to believe that tlie Curl in Potatoes did not arife from de- 
generated or defective feed ; and as it is certain that the 
plant is difeafcd when it lint appears at)ove the ground, I 
concluded that the germ or ihoot muft receive an accidental 
injury between the old fet and the furface of the ground. 
Strongly impreiTed with the truth of this opinion, I dug up 
feveral curled roots, and co npared them with healthy ones. 
The firfl difference that occurred to me was in colour , the 
lower part of the healthy. roots was whiti:h, without fear or 
blemilh, of a reddirti purple colour near the furface of the 
ground ; the difeafed roots, near the furface of the ground, 
were whitifh, and the lower part had more or lefs the ap- 
pearance of canker. On a further infpedion, they were 
found to have been nibbled by fome infect. This was not 
equally apparent in every ihoot ; fome were found, where the 
firft (hoot was eaten off entirely, alx)ut an inch, more or 
lefs, from the fet, and from the part which remained a new 
ihoot veg^ated ; others were eaten about half through, and 
in length from an inch or two to a mere pomt ; anc in fome 
plants the wound feemed quite healed, and the only appear- 
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ance was that of a finall (car or fpot, of the colour of an 
iron-mould. I have found more curled plants ariiing from 
the butt) than from the crown end of the potatoe, and from 
fmall potatoes than from large ones. The (hoots which 
grow with kaft vigpur are longcft expofed to :^cciden^ in* 
juries, and probably are more mild, or p^ilatable to infe^ 



[By Mr. ChapplCj Bodmm] 

When the plants are about four or fix inches high, they 
are hand-hoed, and if any curlpd ones appear, they are care- 
fully rooted out, together with the fets that bear them i when 
tbout a fr)ot high, they are again weeded, and the curled 
plants, if any remain, are carefqlly rooted put. It is alfo 
neceiEuy to look them over juft as they are coming into 
bloflfom, and root them out if any curled appear. I have 
for twelve years paft tilled frx^m (ix to ten acres for the mar- 
ket yearly; thofe intended as feed for my general market 
crops the enfuing year, are tilled at a diftance firom any other 
potatoe crop, and managed as above-mentioned. Since I 
have pradifed this mode, which is about feven years, the 
purled difeafeh^th not injured my crops,' Nov. 1794. 



[By Mi\ J. Webb, Portsea.] 

Aho\xt eighteen years ago, I took a large garden near 
Pprtfmouth ; at that time potatoes were not much ufed in 
the(c parts, and their culture much lefs underftood. I be- 
lieve I planted more than all the other gardeners at that 
time in this ifland. I fet of the fame fort of potatoes that I 
found on the premifes from year to year, fpr five or fix years ; 
but to my great lofs and furprifc, I generally loft ha}^ and 
fometimes nearly all my crop, by their being blighted, or 
infc<Sled witli what is called the curled difeafe* I then 



I 
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<hinged my feed for fome whkh grew at or near Tortny . 
thefirftyear they did vary well. I planted of the produce of 
this feed the mxt year, and recoaimended the fame to fome 
of my friends at Southampton, Winchefier, Hambiedon, 
and Chichefier, thinking it was very good ; but to our great 
difappointment, we loft the greateft part of our crops, al- 
though at fo confideraUe a diftance, and I believe very dif- 
ferent foils : from whence I infer the fault b not in the land, 
but in the feed.— —I was forced liereby to try a difFerent 
method, and foon after Chriftmas made a hot-bed in tho 
following manner: Ibid horfe-dung, &c. about dghteen 
inches thick, over which I fpread a layer of fine rich mould 
about four or five inches thick} upon the top of this mould 
I laid, in different divifions, a certain number of potatoes of 
various forts, fome of my own growth, and others bought 
firom different parts, and covered thefe lightly over with 
more mould ; they foon came up. I then obferved which 
was freed firom the blight or curl; for if there were not 
more than one defedive in forty offi/ty^ I concluded I might 
fet of that fort with fafety. This method I have now pra£Ufed 
near twelve years, and never loft my crop or any pan thereof 
worth mentioning; whilft my neighbours, who followed the 
old method, were firequently difappcmited in their crops: 
and to the bed of my knowledge all thofe of my neigh- 
bours who have of late been perfuaded to take the trouble of 
ufing the iame means with myfelf, have never fidled of fuc* 
cefs to their utmoft wiflies in one inftance; nor do I ever 
think it will fail, if duly attended to; the fault being fome 
hidden caufe in the feed, unknown at prefent, and I believe 
incurable by any means* 

My reafon for planting my hot-beds fo (bon is, that if 
the firoft hinders the firft experiment, or they all prove bad, 
I n\ay have tim? to va^p a fecond or third, if neceflary, 
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with di£Fcrcnt forts of feed, before the proper feafon ar- 
rives for planting in the fields and grounds appointed for 
the great and general crop. Jan. 1 785. 



■p' 



On Distilling Potatoes^ 
[By /)r. Anderson.] 

lEB. 1 5th, 1 777> I fet apart two Aberdeenfhirc pecks of 
JL' potatoes by nieafure, which I havefincefound were each 
equal to 36 pounds by weight, fo that the whole was 72 
pounds. Thefe potatoes were boiled in a cauldron till they 
were brought to a foft pulpy ftate; they were then bruifed, 
and made to pafs through a ilrait riddle with fome fre(h 
water; the fkins being kept back by the riddle, which were 
thrown away. Tlie pulp was then mixed with cold water, 
till the whole amounted to about twenty gallons Eng'ilh. 
This was allowed to cool till it attained the fame tempera- 
ture as would be pr per for mixing yeaft wirh wort; when 
fome yeaft was put to it, as if it had been yeaft to won from 
malt. In ten or twelve hours a fermentation began, which 
continued very brilkly for twelve hours, but at the end of 
that time it began fenfibly to abate; from which circum- 
ftancc I was afraid my experiment would fail. After wait- 
ing for fome time, and in vain, warming It a little, to renew 
the fermentation, I ftirred it brikly, to fee if it could be re- 
newed by that means. This produced the defired effedl, 
and the fame operation was renewed every day, and the fer- 
mentation continued to go on in a proper manner for a 
fortnight. At the end of this time the fermentation abated, 
and could not he renewed by agitation or othcrwifcj and 
the liquor having acquired a kind of acid (lightly vinous 
tafte, was judged fit for diftillation. It was then diftilled 
ivjth due caution, caie having been taken to flir it in t|)$ 
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ftilt until it began to boil, before the head of the ftill 
applied ; and the fire Wr*as afterwards kept up fo (Irong as to 
keep it bo»ling bri.ldy till tlie whole was run over. Phis 
was intended to prevent the thick matter from fubfidingrd 
the bottom ; for 1 was afraid that without this precaution, k 
would hzvtzcquir^d ^Jhii 'burnt /iavour^ — In coofequenoo 
of tiicfe precautions and due replication, I obtained an 
Englilh gallon of a pure fptrit, conlid^rably above proof* 
This was, in every refpCwt, tiie finelt and molt agreeable 
vinous fpiric I ever faw. In talle it refembled fine brandy i 
l^ut it was more mild than aiiy brandy 1 ever naefU 



On TURNIPS, 
[^Bj/ N. T. near Ipswich.'] 

AS the turnip huibandry, properly managed, is the 
foundation of the bed fyftein of Agriculture hitlierto 
difcovered, 1 take the liberty of fending you an account of 
our method of raifmg that valuable root in Suffolk, whidi 
we find very advantageous, both as food for catde, an^ as n 
deanfing fallow for fucceeding crops of grain. 

In November we plougli in our wlieat ftubbles, and g^ 
the land four ploughings afterwards, at fuch times as fuk 
our convenience. i:'revious to the lait ploughing, whi<^ 
ihould be in the latter end of June, we cart on twenty loads 
(as much as three horfes can draw) of rotten dung or muck 
from the farm-yard, turned up in April, or early in May. 
One quart of feed is fufficient for an acre. The turnips 
(bould be hoed with a feven^inch hoe, and left full twelve 
inches diftant firom plant to plant. We always hoe them 
twice, and by that means gain near double the weight i^ 
produce. Crops vary according to the quality of the land, 
^om forty (hillings to three pounds per acre in value^ anj 
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are mofUy fed off in the Add. As foon as the field is deared 
of its (lock, we plou^ it up for barley, and gjve four earths. 
Sow three bu(hels of barley per acre, half above axul half 
tinder furrow. Fourteen pouQds.of red clover feed is har* 
rowed in with the barley, and the land rolled after the barky 
is come up.— — JSTw. 1777, 



IBy Mr. Wimpby.] 

In a coUe^on of mifcellaneous ppers, written by many 
different perfons, it is to be expelled, that we find not only 
a variety of opinions, but often fuch as are incompatible and 
irreconcileable*^ To a reader who wi(hes to be informed 
rather than amufcd, this is an unpleaiant circumftance, and 
naturally begets embarrafiment, diffidence, and diftruft. 

Turnips have been generally confidered as an artide of 
precarious culture; but this is not tq be taken in an aUbhite 
fenfe; for every thing was made perfed in its kind, and 
there are few things that vegetate more fi^y or more cer- 
tainly than the turnip in its proper feafon : but, like all other 
vegetables, it is more or lefs precarious, as tlie drcumftances 
attending its culture are more or left fiivourable. 

Nature has fet and appointed feafons for her feveral ope- 
rations. The fpring months are the proper time for v^e- 
tation and growth of plants; the fummer months for con- 
folidating and maturing their growth; and the autumn, for 
reaping, gathering, and harvefting the fame. The farmer, 
however, in the cultivation of turnips, is obliged to depart 
from thofe eftablifhed laws of nature, to accommodate the 
crop to his own convenience. The great ufe of turnips, as 
food for (hcep and cattle, is to fupply the deficiency of grafs 
and herbage at a feafon of the year when little of thefe are to 
be got; and that turnips may be in perfe£lion at a time they 
^omc mod ufeful, the farmer is obliged to poftpone fowii^ 
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them at lead three months beyond the dme that would be- 
mo A feafonabk, that is, mod favourable to their vegetation.' 
For were turnips to be fown in March or April, as tlie 
feafon might prove moA favourable, there would be, I con- 
ceive, as great a certainty of a crop, as of any other v^etable 
ufually fown in thofe months: but the farmer, for the reafon 
before given, being obliged to def^r it til} the hotted ieafon 
of the year comes on, his fuGcefs becoo)^ exceedingly pre- 
carious I unlefs he is fo fortunate as to have a few rainy 
days, or cloudy weather 9fid frequent (bowers, foon after 
the feed is in the groi^nd. This, I conceive, is the true 
and only reafon why the turnip is a more uncertain article 
than thofe which are fown in due feafon. He has from the 
end of May to the beginning of Auguft to perform this 
work, and he had better defer it even to the lad, rather than 
fow when the weather is hot and dry; for in that cafe be 
may fow again and again, and lofe both feed and labour. 
But (bould the weather be ever fo favourable, that alone will 
not enfure him fuccefs: there are feveral other things that 
are equally neceflary. 

ift. It is abfolutely neceflary that the land be very well 
pulverized. The number of ploughings and harrowing^ 
for this purpofe cannot be afcertained ; that mud ever depend 
upon the nature and condition of the foil. Twice in fome 
land would be more efie£hial than four times in other; but 
be the labour whatever it may, it mud not be omitted. 

2Jfy. It is equally neceflary that the foil be either natu- 
rally rich and good, or made fo by a proper quantity of 
manure. Turnips never arrive to a good and profitable fize 
in poor land, without good manure to promote their growth 
and pu(h them forward. 

3^y. It is of great ^Snfequence to have feed that is both 
good in quality and of a good fpecies. I prefer the lai^ge 
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green-topped, ts being the fweeteftand moft juicy: fome 
prefer the red or purple-topped, as being hardier. But of 
vrhich ever fort you fow, if the feed be from the largeft and 
finell tranfplanted turnips, it is greatly to be preferred, even 
if it coft double or treble the price of the common fort. I 
have frequently bought of the feedfmen in London, but it is 
generally of a mixed kind, and often a great part not worth 
cultivating. I would therefore recommend it to tbelarmcr 
to buy the bell fpecies he can get, be the price what it may* 

^bly. As to the quantity of feed, I am pretty much of 
opinion with another of your correfpondents, who advifes to 
be fure to allow feed enough^ and to that end thinks the 
fefeft way is to allow two pounds to an acre, though it is 
common with many to fow but one. Suppofing the feed to 
be good, and the feafon favourable, a few ounces would be 
fufficient toftock the land; but as the article is fo very pre- 
carious, it is by fu* the fafeft way to allow feed in plenty, 
and reduce them afterwards by well harrowing the ground. 

Lq/!ly. The greater your fuccefs in providing a good 
plant, the greater will be the necefTity that the crop be well 
and carefully hoed; without this, the great advantage to be 
derived from a good crop of turnips, would in a great mea- 
fure be loft. Twice hoeing is often fufficient for this pur- 
pofe, efpecially if the land be pretty clean ; but if it be foul, 
three times is hardly enough. Hoeing in many places is 
not well underftood, although it be an operation of very 
little difficulty. Practice is neceflary to give dexterity to 
every kind of work; but a labourer who has been ufed to 
work in a garden, and knows the ufe of a hoe, would not 
only perform it well lumfelf with a few hour's inftruction, 
but could teach all the labourers in a parifli in a few days, 
which would greatly reduce the prib« of that bufinefs, \\ 
having been exorbitant hitherto in many piaces« The bufii 
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Xkefs, however, might be made cafy, and much expedited b^ 
well hoeing the turnips as fopn as they arrived at a proper 
ftage of their growth ; that is, when they j;iave four leaves ; 
and where the turnips are thick, they might be weli harrowed 
a fecond time, at the diftancc of a fortnight or three weeks. 
This would not only thin the crop, but alfo greatly improve 
and encourage the growth of the remainder* 

As to the mode of planting, the broad-caft is the mod 
produ<5tive, if the hoeing be properly performed, and in good 
time. However, the mode of fo wing turnips between beans 
planted in rows, as recommended by feveral of your cor* 
refpondents, is a much more certain means of infuring a 
crop. It correfponds exadly with all my obfervations on 
the fucccfsful vegetation of that root* 

Whether plants from new or old feed are moft (ecure from 
the depredations of the fly, is perhaps a queftion which 
cannot be eafily determined, even by experiments ; for con-* 
comitant circumftances are frequently fo much more opera^ 
tive and powerful as to render the difference between them, 
if there be any, imperceptible. It is, however, in the know- 
ledge of every pradiical man, that new feed fprouts or vege- 
tates feveral days before the old, and I think more vigoroufly; 
and it is equally well known, that the healthy and vigorous 
plants efcape the fly, when the flinted and fickly feldom or 
never efcape them. It ihould fcem then, that new feed, 
cateris paribus^ is more fecure from the fly than old, and for 
my own ufe I would always prefer it. That old feeds are 
preferred to new in fome articles by experienced gardeners, 
is very true, and I believe with good reafon; but this fur- 
nifhes a reafon ag^nfl giving a preference to old turnip feed, 
contrary to what it is brought for. Old melon and cucum* 
ber feed is preferred to new, becaufe the plants from old 
feed are far lefs luxuriant and more fruitful. 
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Many are the noftrum for the prevention or remedying the 
evils of that deffaruAive infed the fly ; but like a charm for 
the cure of the ague and the tooth-ache, they are found to be 
equally fabulous and quackifh. It is certainly very bad rea- 
Ibning to conclude, that bccaufe certain things are difagreea- 
ble to our fmell and tafte, they muft neceflarily be fo to 
creatures of a different kind ;•— and yet firom this fource their 
recommendation fecms to originate. From the great enco- 
miums bedowed on Elder y\ was in great hopes a fpedfick 
remedy had been found ; I therefore determined to give it a 
fair trial : — accordingly I repeatedly drew elder branches, not 
only over beds of young turnips, but a variety of other 
plants; I whipped the ground with them, and (h^wed the 
leaves, tops, and tender fhoots over the beds; and finding 
all this totally inefFe6hiaI, at length I made a very ftrongdc' 
co(ftion in boiling water, and when it was cold, watered the 
plants with it feveral times. All tliis bad juft as much 
cfFed, and no more, as walking round the beds in the fuper- 
ftitious garb of a magician, and chaunting Abracadabra 

at every turn. 1 am quite of opinion that nothing has 

yet been difcovered which is at all adequate to the purpofc, 
further than it may invigorate and promote the growtli of 
the plants. To this end afhes, foot, or a rich compoft of 
lime and dung, if ufed in fufEcient quantities may be deemed 
fpecifick; but the beft means of ufing them is, either to few 
them with the feed, or rather by themfelvcs immediately be- 
fore, and to well harrow them in, that they may be com- 
pletely incorporated with the foil. This for the moft part 
Would fo much encourage the growth of the plants, as to be 
an overmatch for tl.-c moft vigorous attack of the fly. 

If I might be indulged in a wifh, I would mak^ it a moft 
earned one, that no writer in future would advance any tiling 
for a fa6l, which he himfeif hatli not had full experience of 
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the truth of. Nothing can be more inimical to the laudable 
intentions of the Societies e(labli(hed for the promotion of 
ufeful knowledge, nor can any thing refleft more difcredit 
on their earned endeavours to promulgate the fame for the 
general information and benefit of mankind, than promifcu- 
oufly blending fable with truth, and giving chimeras for dif- 
coverieS) which never exifted but in the imagination of the 
writer. The ekUr noftrum above-mentioned has, I be- 
lieve, difgraced almoft every repoGtory of papers on theijb 
fubjeds, which hath been publifhed for many years. 

To this I would add another wi(h, which is, that no 
writer in future would communicate any thing to the Society 
but original papers, without quoting the author from whom 
fuch writing was copied or extracted. This would enable 
the Committee to judge of the propriety of publilhing the 
feme, and often prevent the very uncandid impofition, 
which is too frequently prafiiced, of pafling extra£)s for 
originals, and abfurdly and difhonedly caufing the fame 
thing to be publifhed many times, much to the difappoint- 
mentand lofs of the purchafer. — r-Feb. 1787. 



[By E. N. B dy Norfolk.^ 

In cultivating turnips to advantage, great care (hould be 
taken to procure good, bright, nimble, and well-dried feed, 
and of the bed kind. The Norfolk farmers generally raife 
the oval white, the large green-topped, and the red or purple- 
topped kinds, which from long experience they have found 
to be the mod profitable. The roots of the green-topped 
will grow to a large (ize, and continue good much longer 
tlian others. The red or purple-topped will alfo grow large, 
and continue good to the b^ioning of February ; but the 

r 

roots become hard and ftringy fooner than the former. . ^ 
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Tumip-fced, like that of grain, will not do well without 
frequent changingA (Jur Norfolk feed is fent to moft parts 
of ti.e kingdom^ and even to Ireland, but after two years it 
d^enerates ; fo that thofe who wifli to have turnips in pcr- 
iedlion (hould procure it fre(hevery year from -Norwich, and 
they will find their account in fo doing. 

The only rik in fowing turnips is the dangq" of their be- 
ing eaten by the fly^ efpedially in a dry feafon. This is an 
evil for which art has not yet found a certain and efFcvilual 
remedy. Many things have been tried, but none have aji* 
fwercd in all cafes* The following have, however, often 
proved of fervice: — A fmall quantity of foot fown over the 
hnd at their firft appearance.— Branches of elder \\ith the 
leaves bruifed, drawn in a gate over them.— *Muflc mixed 
with the feed before it is fown. — And fulphur burnt under 
it, after moiftening it with water in which tobacco had been 
deeped. — But fhowers on the plants as foon as they appear 
above ground are the beft prefervatives. — lySi* 
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[By Dr. Anderson.] 

Among all the varieties of the turnip tribe, the yellow is 
the moft remarkable, becaufe its colour is not confined td 
that part of its (kin which appears above ground, as in moft 
other kinds, but affeils not orlly the whole of the ik?n, but 
the fiefh alfo. It is by much the fvveeteft and firmefl of alt 
the turnip tribe ; and inftead cf "being injured by the winter*s 
froft, it is in fweetnefs of tafte, and tendernefs of cOnfiftence, 
improved by it. On account of thefe qualities, it Ts highly 
valued for the table wherever it is known ; but as it never 
attains to fuch a fize as the large green-topt facld turnip, and 
is of a confidence rather too firm for cattle whofe teeth arfc 
tender, it occurred to me that if a mongrel breed could be 
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obtained between thete two kinds, it would ahfwer extrennely 
well for feeding cattle; with this 'View, I piantedibmc yeilow> 
turnips of a tnle kind for feed^ aitd'dofdbeGd^ them on both 
fides I planted fome gTeen^-topt turnip; 'Iri that fituatioa- 
they were allowed toflower and^tpperfetS^'^theic feeds; andl 
as care had been taken* to* prevent their florWer-ftems froni 
intermixit^ with each other, the green^topf turnips, were aft: 
taken away, and the feeds of the yellow kind were beat out^^ 
by chemfelves; Thefe feeds were fown next feafon, and* 
produced a crop of yelk>w turnips, tinged with a greenifli: 
C2L& above ground; the fle(h of which was neither fe lieep in 
thecolour, nor fo firm of confidence, as the genuine yellow 
kind, and the fize confiderable largen It was in every refpeft 
a mongrel breed, which produced its own kind without v^ii- 
atlon for ten or twelve years that I continued to cultivate it 
and preferve itiirom any intermixture with othef forts. 
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[j^j/ R. P. AitDERDOS^ fsq; Feb. I784.J 

In fowing turnips between the rows of beans which have 
been horfe-hoed, two ounces of feed (if good) would be an 
allowance per acre, if the crop efcaped its enemies the worm 
and tht/iy ; but if they invade it, 2 Ibs; may be insufficient; 

Permit me here to enumerate many (Iriking advantage^ 
arifing from this mode of cultivation in general, and the 
horfe-hoeing part of the procefs in particular. 

iji. 1 hat you may have a crop.of beans and of turnips oa 
the fame land the fame year.—- — nUy* The bean crop being 
well horfe-hoed, no ploughing is wanted for turnips, for 
Vvhich the belt Norfolk farmers give five ploughings.--3^« 
It is hoed cheaper, more effedually, and confequently more 

profitable, than in any othef way. j^thiy. The ground is 

kept dean from weeds.*— -^5/^/)^. It is in order for a Lent 
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crop the fiicceedtng y«ir> with one cttth.— 6/iiJr. The 
ground is kept in heart, if not improved, by falbwing your 
alleys.- ' 'jthfy^ It brings the phnt to perfedion in poor 
ground, where it would not become fo otherwife.— — 8/^^. 
It doubles the crop on any ground, whieh I have had expe- 
rience of.-— »9<ibiy« You hive (under Providence) thecrops 
flUore within your power in tUsy than in any other mediod, 
let. the (eafims turn out as they will.**-*--!*-io/ifr/jr. You may 
have, on the fame g^tHind, a bean and a turnip crop annually, 
if thehndbe fuitaUei and you think proper.— -—i itbfy. The 
day farmer 1^ this mode renders land, which is naturally un* 
fit for turnips, fo firee and open, by feafonable tiorlc-hoeings, 
that it will bring that ufeful plant to great perfed&o. 
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[By Mr. Thomas PaVibr.] 

I will take the liberty to fuppofe a crop of beans drilUdin 
Jingle rows at four fiset diibince, and the turnips, like Mr. 
Anderdon's, drilled in the intervals at a proper feafon; in 
order to afccrtain the weight, there will then be four rows of 
fcventcen feet in length to make a ftjuare perch, whereas the 
length of Mr. Anderdon's was only fifteen feet eight inches. 
This, fir, will make a difFerenoe in the weight of a perch from 
230 to 24.9 pounds; and in the weight of an acre from 16 
tons, 8cwt. 2qrs. 8 lbs. 10 17 ions, i5cwt. 2qrs. 24 lbs. 

Each turnip at this diftance (viz. four feet from row to 
row, and nine inches in the rows) muft occupy a fpace of 
three fquare feet, confequently tlie greateft number produced 
in an acre mufi be 14,520 ; but if fown in broadcaft, twice 
hoed, and the diftance on an average r 5 inches, each turnip 
will tlien occupy but little more than one foot and a halt, and 
the number produced in an acre mayl^e about 2;',92o, which 
(allo^vinc; them to be of the fame magnitude) will weigh 
about thirt)-four tons and four hundred weight. From 
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hence there appears a manUeft fuperiority in favour of th|) 
broadcafl and hand^hoeing; perhaps of mxe confequenof 
than tlie crop of beans (drilled as above) da reafonably b# 
expe^ed to be worth. 

Being al noH an entire (banger to both thefe valuable modes 
of huibandry, I can by no means pretend to afcertai i| with 
any tolerable degree of accuracy, the difference with refpeft 
to the expences: but am inclined to think, that the expence 
of drilling and horfe -hoeing the beans, together w th drill- 
ing the turnips in the manner Mn Anderdon did, mud be 
confiderably leb than that of fallowing, and preparing tlie 
ground, and fowing the turnips in broadcail ; to which may 
be added another advantage; namely, the facility bf hoeing 
the drills, in comparifon of the broadcaft. 

There is one confideradon more in favour of drilling be« 
tween the beans, which I muft confeb hasconfiderable weight 
with me, viz. the great chance, if not an almoft certainty, of 
preferving the turnips from the depredations of the fly ; for 
as Mr. Anderdon has had feveral fuch crops without any 
damage of that kind, I fuppofe tlie beans to be almoft a cer« 
tain preventative.-— /V^« 7^dy 1784* 



[By Mr. J.BvLT^qf Kingston, near Taunton] 

In a field of fix acres and a quarter, the foil a good day, 
Ac beans were planted in drills near two fieet apart, on 
|wo ploughings, and horfe-hodd three times, the turnips be* 
ing ibwnin the intervals at the third or laft hoeing. There 
has been no kind of manure or drefling laid on the land for 
fix crops pad, nor is there any need of it, as I find by expe- 
rience, that drilling and horie-hoeang anfwer the end fiilly. 

The weight of turnips was 37 tons, 5 cwt. per aero, as 
neafured and wcigM t3y Mr« Pavier^ and Mn Headfofd« 
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Thefe turnips are now feeJing off. Thrty^ne head of 
homed cattle, fixty-feven (heep, and twenty-fix pigs have 
been maintained wholly by them for a month paft; and 
what remains will keep theni at lead a month long^. The 
expence of drawing and carting them into an adjacent field 
for the cattle is between 6s. and 7s. per acre«-r-/)^f. 1785. 

• . • 

[-ffy Arthur Young, esgJ] 

Without hoeing, we (hould get a produce on our beft 
lands of, perhaps, two, three, or at moft four tons on an 
acre, and that chiefly leaf. With hoeing, we get from 20 
to 35 tons of root only; and if leaf were an obje^ much 
more than is ever gained without 

The hoeing not only thins the turnips, and makes them 
larg^ but it deftroj's all weeds that may have rifen in the 
field from the laft ploughing; a fecond hoeing repeats thisi 
and in favourable feafon^ a third may be given.- 



Some turnips were fown in two feet intervals of drilled 
wheat, there was a good crop : and the turnips were only 
injured in feme of the l^rge leaves at harveft. T. N, 



[By J. D. 0/ If n.} 

When (heep are allowed as many turnips as they will cat, 
(which (hould always be the cafe while they are fattening) 
they will on an average confume near aolbs. each, in 24 hours. 

An acre of turnips twice hoed will, if the land be good, 
prodqce about 50 tons; which will, on the above calcula* 
tion, maintain one hundred (heep fifty-two days. 

Turnip rooted cabbage will produce from 25 to 30 tons 
per acre ; and for fpring-feed are certainly the moft valuable 
crop within the whole circle of hufbandry. They are mvuU 
pcrable to froft^ cither in or out of the ground. 
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Scotch cabbages, if they be the true {lar«topt firm kind, 
sre never affeAed by froft, a few of the outfide leaves excepted* 
On land not worth more than t2S. per acre, I have had 
fifty-four tons per ^(^e. An ox will in common eat about 
two hundred pounds in twenty-four hours. 

A (heep of twenty pounds a quarter will eat fifteen pounds 
of Scotch cabbages in twenty-four hours. 

When cows and oxen are fed with cabbages, their dung Is 
more in proportion than when fed with turnips, which go 
off more in urine; or than with hay, which is <^ too drf 
a RkbUbmc^.'^March 1 78 r • 



A gentleman farmer, at Drayton, in Norfolk, fuppofes 
die turnip fly is caufed by the frefh dung, and advifes the 
manure to be laid on the preceding autumn. 

To preferve turnips from the fly, G. K. advifes to put one 
ounce of brimftone with a quart of feed into a bottle, and 
fliake them together four or five days before fowing. 

A geptlfsman farmer in Eflex advifes tofow four pints of 
feed to an acre, that there may be enough for the fly and 
tp fpare for a crop« 

The Rev. Mr. Lamport was informed thsit the turnip 
plants raifed from old feed, are lefs fubje£b to be eaten by the 
fly than thofe from new* 



[_By Mr. Gullet, 0/ Ejceter^ 1782.] 

About Midfummer, take the firft opportunhy when tt 
rains, or there is an apparent certainty of rain approachingi 
to fow your turnip f^ed, if about the ftiU moon the better. 
In this cafe neither harrow, bruOi, nor roO, after fowing^ 
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The natural heat of the ground at that feafon, and thecon- 
fequent fermentation occafioned. by copious rain, will give 
an aftonifliingly quick vegetation to the feed, which in a few 
days will be up and out of all danger firom the fly. At all 
events, fow not till it rains ; it is better to wait a month, or 
even longer, for rain, than to fow (merely for the fake of 
rowing about the ufual time) when the ground is parcbedt 
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. If the turnip ground be fpaded and burnt, or the wcedsi 
&c. burnt witliout fpadin?, the fumigation thereby may 
fuffice to chafe fuch of the itife:> winged tribe feom thence 
as are then there; but in all cafes, when the heki is ploughed 
and ready for fowing, let heaps be jnade at different places 
and intervals round by the hedges and boundaries of the tur- 
nip ground, and fome few fcattered through the field, in the 
fame manner as direded for the orchards. Then, as fooa 
as tlie feed is fawn, let the heaps on the witidwardfuU^ and 
the fcattered ones, be lighted and kept iinothering during the 
continuance of wind in that quarter; the le's the fire, and 
the more the fmoke, the better. Should, the wind happen 
to (hift, thofe heaps on the quarter it (hifts to muft then be 
lighted, and kept fmothering in like nrianner. If the fly be 
kept from approaching the field, the turnip crop isfafe — and 
few, I believe, will difagree with me, xhaxfreventim is hetttr 
than remedy, '^Nov* 1786. 



[By W. P. qf Sufoli.} 

The bed method of prefcrving turnips I have heard of,, 
and which has been tried with fuccefs by fome of our beft far- 
mers, is to flack them up in dry flraw; a load of which is 
fufiicient to prderve forty tx^ns of turnips Th$ cnetbod is 
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cafy, and as follows -.—After drawing your turnips In Fe^ 
bruary, cut oflf the tops and tap-roots > then, on a layer of 
ftraw next the ground, place a layer of turnips two feet 
thick, and then another layer of draw ; and fo on alternately, 
till you have brought tlie heap to a point. Care mull be 
taken to turn up the edges of the layers of (b^w, to prevent 
tlie turnips from rolling out ; cover the top well with long 
ftraw, and it will ferve as a thatch for the whole. 

In this method, as the ftraw imbibes the moidure exhaled 
from the roots, all vegetation will be prevented, and the tur- 
nips will be nearly as good in May as when firft drawn 
from the field. If ftraw be fcarce, old haulm or ftubble 
will anfwer the fame purpofe. 

But to prevent this trouble and expence, perhaps farmers 
in all counties would find it moft to their intereft, to adopt 
the method ufed by our neighbours the Norfolk farmers, 
which is, to continue fowing turnips to tiie latter end of 
Augufti by which means their late crops remain good in 
the field till the latter end of April, and often till the mid- 
dle of May. March 1780. 
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